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CHAPTER  I. 

SEA-SIDE  ACQUAINTANCE. 

The  war  was  over.  The  Constitution  of 
England — in  the  memorable  words  of  one  of 
her  greatest  men,  whom  it  was  the  fashion  at 
that  time  to  criticise  with  a  severity  atoned  for 
since  by  a  nation's  tears — had  been  on  its  trial ; 
and,  considering  all  things,  had  come  through 
it  pretty  well.  The  system  of  abusing  oneself, 
and  all  one's  belongings — of  telling  all  the 
world  every  time  a  blunder  was  made,  and 
scolding  and  rating  everybody  who  ought  to 
have  prevented  it,  and  who  would  have  been 
just  as  much  scolded  and  rated  if  they  had 
taken  measures  to  prevent  it — had,  on  the 
whole,  proved  successful;  for  the  simple  reason 
that  a  vigorous  amendment  went   on  at  the 
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same  time.  Other  parties,  more  discreet,  had 
meanwhile  been  keeping  up  a  very  fair  show, 
and  persuading  the  world  in  general  that  all  was 
progressing  on  velvet ;  but,  in  reality,  both  the 
autocratic  opponent  and  the  absolute  ally  had 
come  to  thfe  conclusion  that  you  may  have  too 
much  of  a  good  thing ;  and  while  England  was 
fresher  and  stronger  than  at  the  beginning  of 
the  war,  France  and  Eussia  had  had  quite 
enough.  So  a  Peace  was  made  up  with  great 
solemnity,  and  much  self-glorification  on  the 
ally's  part,  and  rather  a  sullen  acquiescence  on 
ours — the  nation  little  knowing  that  a  merciful 
Hand  was  staying  her  in  her  full  strength,  that 
she  might  be  ready  for  another  undreamed-of 
struggle  looming  in  the  horizon. 

The  Peace  was  made,  and  solemnised  witli 
an  unlimited  allowance  of  fireworks,  and  Lon- 
don walked  about  all  night  to  do  it  honour, 
and  wives  and  mothers  were  glad  at  heart  that 
the  gunpowder  should  be  so  harmlessly  ex- 
pended. And  people  were  growing  more  lenient 
about  commissariat  mistakes  and  ambulatory 
short-comings;  and  the  Balaklava  railway  was 
being  pulled  up,  and  the  Crimean  stores  sold 
half  price,  and  young  ladies  left  off  knitting 
comforters  and  making  lint,  and  planning  how 
to  get  leave  to  start  for  Smyrna  and  Scutari,  lS) 
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show  the  nurses  a  thinir  or  two  not  dreamed  of 
in  their  philosophy. 

Not  all  that  England  could  say,  or  do,  or 
feel,  however,  could  call  back  her  dead  to  life, 
or  give  to  some  of  her  living  what  they  had 
lost  for  her  sake,  and  in  her  despite.  Arthur 
Sydney  had  learnt  by  this  time  that  it  was 
hopeless  to  think  of  any  more  service;  his 
work  in  the  field  was  done;  and  if  he  could 
crawl  and  creep  on  in  the  world  a  few  years 
more,  it  was  as  much  as  he  could  look  for.  So, 
as  one  who  had  received  his  orders,  and  knew 
they  must  be  obeyed,  he  submitted  without 
complaint  to  be  an  invalid  for  the  rest  of  his 
days  ;  and  whatever  he  might  feel  he  kept  to 
himself  A  year  had  passed  since  he  went  to 
Lawleigh,  and,  as  Uncle  Eupert  had  foreseen, 
the  more  they  became  acquainted  the  more  re- 
luctant they  had  all  been  to  part ;  and  the  two 
families  were  now  as  completely  one  as  if  they 
had  known  each  other  all  their  lives — perhaps 
more  so.  Arthur's  health  was  their  first  con- 
sideration, and  his  doctor  having  ordered  him 
sea  air  and  warai  baths,  the  party,  whom  we 
last  saw  in  Westminster,  established  themselves, 
just  a  twelvemonth  later,  in  a  small,  retired 
watering-place,  chosen  because  it  luas  small  and 
retired,  as  Arthur  had  no  fancy  for  .being 
B  2 
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paraded  in  his  chair  among  a  crowd  of  people. 
It  was  cheap,  clean,  might  be  called  dull  by 
those  who  were  particular,  for  there  was  cer- 
tainly not  much  to  do,  or  to  see ;  but  it  suited 
our  friends,  who  had  each,  in  his  or  her  pre- 
vious career,  learned  to  be  more  or  less  inde- 
pendent of  outward  matters  for  occupation  and 
amusement. 

Circumstances  had  begun  to  improve  with 
the  house  of  Clavering,  when  Kupert  started 
homewards ;  and  having  once  begun,  had  con- 
tinued to  do  so  with  great  increase  of  rapidity. 
Some  speculations  in  land,  which  had  in  his 
first  years  of  exile  appeared  a  dead  loss,  had 
proved  a  source  of  considerable  profit ;  indeed, 
from  the  hour  he  left  Australia,  all  his  property 
there  had  been  augmenting  in  value,  and  he 
had  ample  reason  for  the  exultation  with  which 
he  rubbed  his  spectacles  over  his  partner's 
accounts,  and  repeated,  "  My  Anne  is  an  heiress 
after  all!" 

Anne  was,  in  fact,  in  possession  already.  She 
was  to  have  everything  she  wished  for,  to  do 
everything  she  liked  ;  and  if  ever  a  young  lady 
was  in  a  fair  way  of  being  spoiled  by  in- 
dulgence, it  was  Miss  Clavering  of  Lawleigh. 
She  could  do  no  wrong;  every  suggestion  was 
wise,  jevery  whim  was  original.     If  she  looked 
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grave,  they  were  all  on  the  stretch  to  find  out 
what  had  vexed  her ;  when  she  smiled  again, 
they  were  grateful  to  her  for  being  happy;  and 
if  she  had  requested  Mrs.  Sydney  to  go  out 
shooting,  and  Uncle  Rupert  to  learn  hroderie^ 
it  is  most  probable  they  would  have  tried. 
And  as,  happily,  she  was  too  affectionate  to 
grow  tyrannical,  these  excellent  people  were 
not  punished  as  indulgence  generally  deserves. 
But  there  was  one  thing  all  their  love  and 
devotedness  could  not  do — they  could  not  give 
her  good  and  even  spirits.  Freed  from  the 
heavy  domestic  duties  that  had  formerly  filled 
up  her  time,  without  having  regular  ones  to  take 
their  place,  her  imperfect  education  tending  to 
make  her  desultory  in  whatever  intellectual 
pursuit  she  attempted,  and  to  dishearten  her 
with  a  constant  sense  of  rudimental  ignorance, 
she  often  found  the  hours  hang  heavily  on  her 
hands,  took  a  disgust  to  everything  she  had  to 
do,  and,  in 'consequence,  was  unhappy.  The 
forbidden  past  was  then  always  at  hand  to  add 
to  her  self- torment ;  and  the  old  wrong  and  the 
gnawing  resentment  would  start  up  and  possess 
her  spirit  before  she  was  aware,  only  to  be  laid 
after  a  bitter  struggle,  and  by  the  help  of  the 
considerate  tenderness  of  those  around  her. 
Attendance  on  Sydney  was,  perhaps,  her  best 
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remedy;  for  his  patient  good  humour  made 
her  ashamed  of  her  own  discontent,  and  she 
was  never  more  gentle  and  subdued  than  after 
one  of  these  stormy  passages,  when  she  had 
gradually  come  to  the  conviction  that  her  own 
faults  were  greater  than  anybod3^'s.  When 
she  felt  she  needed  forgiveness,  then  she.  could 
forgive — and  the  dark  cloud  rolled  away. 

They  were  all  grouped  together,  one  hot 
afternoon,  under  the  shelter  of  a  favourite  rock, 
where  Arthur  s  chair  was  often  drawn  at  his 
own  request,  and  where  Anne  built  a  seat  for 
Mrs.  Sydney  with  shawls  and  cloaks;  and 
Uncle  Rupert,  with  his  book  and  telescope, 
professed  to  be  very  studious  and  seamanlike 
at  one  and  the  same  time,  but  was,  in  truth,  as 
idle  as  possible.  It  was  a  day  that  encouraged 
idleness — gave  it  the  semblance  of  a  virtue ; 
just  sea-breeze  enough  to  lull  you  to  repose, 
with  a  general  aspect  of  laziness  about  every- 
thing ;  about  the  flag  at  the  preventive  station, 
which  was  constantly  waking  up  for  a  stretch, 
and  then  subsiding  again  luxuriously;  about 
the  fishing-boats  at  anchor,  rocking  mildly  on 
the  water,  as  if  they  were  each  the  cradle  of  a 
son  and  heir ;  about  the  very  crabs  who  were 
left  by  the  tide,  and  might  have  knov/n  they 
had  not  much  time  to  lose  if  they  meant  to 
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overtake  it,  but  who  seemed  to  think  life  and 
liberty  and  salt  water  were  really  not  worth 
the  trouble  of  running  sideways  for  in  such 
weather  !  Conversation  had  dropped  almost 
entirely — so  had  Mrs.  Sydney's  knitting-pins, 
whose  ^'speed  had  been  gradually  slackening 
some  time.  Uncle  Rupert's  book  had  taken  it 
into  its  head  to  keep  slipping  off  his  knees, 
making  him  start  up  every  now  and  then,  open 
it  at  a  fresh  place,  and  look  round  with  a 
serious  expression  of  countenance,  as  if  to  imply 
how  hurt  he  would  be  if  anybody  imagined  he 
had  been  asleep.  Arthur,  who  seldom  enjoyed 
enough  ease  of  body  to  know  what  this  Elysian 
lassitude  meant,  was  the  only  one  whose  eyes 
were  on  the  alert,  and  he  it  was  who  first  per- 
ceived two  figures  coming  towards  them  along 
the  beach — figures  whose  outline  was  quite 
enough  to  dispel  the  notion  of  any  one  of  the 
party  being  in  danger  of  resting  too  long. 

'•  Hunted  down  at  last !"  he  said  to  himself, 
unable  to  help  smiling  at  what  he  foresaw. 
"What  a  nose  the  woman  has !  She  would  be 
worth  any  money  on  four  legs,  whatever  she 
may  be  on  two.  When  we  thought  we  had 
been  so  very  clever,  and  yet  so  very  civil  in  de- 
clining her  kind  offer  of  coming  to  Lawleigh, 
by  saying  we  were  all  going  to  the  sea,  without 
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mentioning  where — here  she  is  after  us,  as  if 
we  had  fixed  the  day  and  hour.  I  declare,  there 
is  something  very  fine  in  a  mind  that  can  put 
two  and  two  together  like  that.  I  say,  Mr. 
Clavering,  wake  up  ;  the  enemy  is  upon  us,  and 
here  are  we  outside  the  trenches." 

*' Ay,  ay,  Arthur;  you  don't  say  so?  I  was 
not  asleep."  And  Mr.  Clavering  rubbed  his 
telescope  vigorously,  and  began  sweeping  the 
horizon  as  if  for  a  hostile  fleet. 

"  Like  many  wise  men,  sir,  you  are  looking 
in  the  offing  for  enemies  while  they  are  running 
in  under  your  nose.  Look  to  the  left  for  one 
minute." 

Uncle  Rupert  looked  as  described,  and  shut 
up  his  telescope  with  significant  energy.  "  Out- 
manoeuvred, as  surely  as  Salamanca  was  won  ! 
We  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  ourselves  ;  all  we 
can  do  now  is  to  form  square  to  receive  cavalry. 
Mrs.  Sydney,  my  dear  madam,  will  you  be 
good  enough  to  fall  in?" 

"Fall  in!  Where?"  asked  Mrs.  Sydney, 
waking  up  in  turn  with  a  start  of  alarm. 

''Ah,  it  is  too  late  now,  granny;  we  must 
receive  them  in  line,  as  we  did  under  Sir  CoUn; 
but  I  suspect  they'll  double  us  up  with  their 
rush.  Look  now  !  Don't  you  know  who  that 
is  coming  right  down  upon  us  ?" 
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"  Dear  me,  if  it  were  not  so  very  unlikely,  I 
should  say  it  was  dear  Millicent  Cummings  and 
my  little  god-daughter." 

"  And  it  is  just  because  it  is  so  very  unlikely, 
granu}^,  that  it  must  be  Cousin  Millicent,  and 
no  other.     How  attentive  she  is,  is  not  she  ?" 

"  Very  much  so,  indeed,  my  dear — very.  I 
only  hope  it  will  not  be  too  exciting  for  you, 
talking  to  her.  You  must  keep  quiet;  do, 
there's  a  darling.  She  will  not  stay  long,  I  dare 
say." 

'^  You  dare  a  great  deal  more  than  I  would, 
granny.  My  only  hope  is  in  Miss  Clavering. 
If  she  will  be  true  to  herself  and  us,  we  may 
hold  our  own  yet." 

Miss  Clavering,  who  scented  a  battle  afar  off, 
threw  up  her  head,  and  looked  prepared  for 
action.  Uncle  Kupert,  meanwhile,  advanced  a 
few  paces,  so  as  to  meet  the  new  comers  before 
they  could  reach  Arthur's  chair,  and  the  old 
lady,  taking  the  hint,  planted  herself  devotedly 
by  his  side.  A  fervent  ejaculation  of  delighted 
surprise  was  heard  before  the  parties  met,  and 
directly  after  Mrs.  Cummings  was  shaking 
hands  with  one,  and  embracing  the  other,  in 
the  most  affectionate  manner  possible. 

"  To  think  of  my  lighting  upon  yoii^  dearest 
aunt,  in  this  little  place,  when  I  only  came  just 
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to  find  a  quiet,  healthy  little  corner  for  my  poor 
Milly,  as  the  scarletina  has  broken  out  in  her 
school,  and  I  dare  not  take  her  home  to  her 
sisters !  You  are  none  of  you  nervous  about 
infection,  I  dare  say.  It  ij-  only  for  very  young 
people  I  am  timid  myself.  Come  and  kis^ 
your  Aunt  Sydney,  Milly.  She  is  a  little  shy, 
and  not  so  accustomed  to  society  as  her  sisters, 
of  course,  but  you  will  excuse  that.  And  how 
is  our  hero?  Milly  has  so  longed  to  have  a 
talk  with  him,  and  hear  his  adventures.  And 
how  are  you,  my  dear  Mr.  Clavering?  and  I 
declare  there  is  sweet  Miss  Clavering,  too.  I 
need  not  ask  how  she  is,  with  that  bloom.  Let 
me  introduce  my  youngest  daughter  to  you, 
Miss  Clavering.  How  delightful  it  is  that  we 
should  just  have  happened  to  meet  when  we 
least  expected  it !" 

The  delight  seemed  to  be  all  her  own:  her 
daughter,  a  heavy-browed,  square-built  girl  of 
thirteen,  stood  with  a  sulky  look  of  indifference, 
as  if  it  were  all  part  of  a  tiresome  lesson ;  Mrs. 
Sydney,  in  her  gentle  Vv^ay,  tried  to  respond  to 
the  warmth  of  her  niece's  greeting,  but  was  too 
nervous  about  the  effect  on  Arthur  to  be  as^ 
happy  as  she  felt  she  ought  to  be;  Rupert 
Clavering  was  polite,  and  Anne  was  gracious, 
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because  it  was  due  to  themselves  so  to  be;  and 
Arthur  himself  was  undecided  whether  he  was 
vexed  or  diverted.  But  Mrs.  Cummings  did 
not  require  to  be  much  seconded ;  she  had 
satisfaction  enough  fqr  the  whole  party ;  and, 
as  soon  as  she  had  secured  the  best  seat  and 
the  softest  shawls  for  herself,  was  only  anxious 
that  everybody  should  be  assured  she  was  per- 
fectly comfortable. 

"We  have  secured  a  sweet  little  lodging," 
she  exclaimed,  "  for  dear  IMilly  and  my  own 
maid,  where  they  will  be  nicely  taken  care  of, 
and  enjoy  the  fine  air,  and  live  for  next  to 
nothiufy.  The  woman  of  the  house  cooks  for 
them,  and  provisions  are  cheap,  and  of  course 
they  will  only  require  plain  food ;  it  is  whole- 
somer  for  Milly  while  she  is  in  quarantine. 
Yes,  it  is,  my  love ;  the  doctor  said  so.  It  is 
no  use  your  shaking  your  little  head  at  me  like 
that.  If  he  did  not  actually  use  the  words,  he 
implied  tliem.  Well,  my  dear  aunt,  and  how 
do  you  like  the  sea?  I  remember  when  you 
could  never  endure  it ;  so,  to  tell  you  the  truth, 
I  was  quite  surprised  to  hear  what  you  meant 
to  do." 

''Do  not  you  know  yet.  Cousin  Millicent," 
said  Sydney,  ''that  granny  will  endure  any- 
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thing  that  is  to  do  anybody  else  good  ?  She 
came  here  on  my  account,  as  she  used  to  go  to 
balls  on  yours." 

"  My  dear  boy,  I  like  being  here  very  much. 
I  really  do.  And  I  liked  the  balls,  too,  as 
Millicent  knows.  It  was  as  great  a  pleasure  to 
me  to  take  her  in  those  days  as  it  was  to  her 
to  go." 

"  Ah  !"  sighed  Mrs.  Cummings,  "  my  days  of 
pleasure  have  long  been  over.  I  only  go  out 
now  as  a  matter  of  duty  to  my  dear  girls,  and 
I  can  only  do  so  by  care  and  prudent  manage- 
ment. Of  course  it  is  an  additional  expense 
giving  Milly  this  treat;  but  it  is  for  health's 
sake,  and  therefore  I  must  stretch  a  point,  if  I 
retrench  in  some  other  way  afterwards.  I  am 
rewarded  for  it  already  by  meeting  you  all 
here.  How  charming  this  is !"  suppressing  a 
great  yawn.  "  I  could  spend  months  by  the 
sea,  and  never  be  tired  of  its  beauty.  Nature  is 
so  superior  to  the  glitter  of  the  world.  Oh  !" — 
with  a  scream  and  a  start — "  what  horrid  crea- 
ture was  that  running  over  me  ?  Oh !  and 
there's  another.  My  dearest  aunt,  I  cannot 
bear  this ;  you  don't  know  how  foolishly 
nervous  I  am  about  live  things.  It  is  very 
weak  and  wrong,  but  my  nerves  are  not  what 
they  were,  and  a  straw  upsets  them,  just  when 
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I  am  least  prepared.  Do  let  me  persuade  you 
all  to  come  off  this  broiling  beach,  and  I  will 
show  you  our  lodgings.  I  thought  I  saw  your 
servant  here,  Mr.  Clavering,  didn't  I?  Oh, 
there  he  is.  Here!"  beckoning  eagerly  to 
Adam,  who  came  lounging  forwards  with  his 
long  easy  stride;  "will  you  be  so  good  as  to 
wheel  Captain  Sydney's  chair  up  the  slope,  and 
we  will  follow?  Thank  you.  Come,  aunt," 
drawing  her  arm  in  hers,  "  it  seems  a  long  time 
since  we  were  together,  and  now  I  have  got 
you,  we  will  see  as  much  of  each  other  as  we 
can." 

No  resistance  was  offered  :  the  allies  made 
comical  gestures  to  each  other  in  private,  testi- 
fying to  their  sense  of  being  disgracefully 
beaten ;  but  the  brilliancy  of  the  enemy's 
tactics  had  so  thoroughly  broken  their  line  of 
battle,  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  yield  for 
the  moment.  The  Claverings  hung  behind, 
and  while  Mrs.  Sydney  listened  meekly  to  her 
niece,  Arthur  began  making  friends  with  his 
young  cousin. 

"  So  you  wanted  to  have  a  talk  with  me,  did 
you,  Milly?" 

"  No,  I  didn't." 

"  Your  mamma  said  so,  and  I  flattered  my- 
self it  was  true." 
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"Mamma  often  says  I  want  to  do  things, 
when  I  don't." 

"  Oh  !  Perhaps  you  do  not  hke  coming  to 
the  sea,  then?" 

"I  hate  it." 

"  Hate  the  sea?  You  are  too  plucky  a  girl 
to  be  afraid  of  bathing." 

"  I  don't  mind  that;  but  I  hate  coming  to  a 
poky  cheap  lodging,  with  no  one  to  speak  to, 
just  because  two  girls  had  the  scarletina  at 
school.  And  it  is  not  because  of  them  either; 
that  is  all  make-believe,  /  know." 

"What  is  it  for,  then?'^ 

"  It  is  just  to  get  me  out  of  the  way,  to  cost 
nothing,  while  they  all  go  off  to  some  nice 
amusing  place,  and  ride,  and  go  out,  and  enjoy 
themselves.  It  is  a  horrid  shame,  and  I  mean 
to  tell  everybody  what  I  think." 

"  No,  no,  you  will  not.  You  are  much  too 
amiable  and  well  bred.  You  will  tell  every- 
body you  meet  that  you  are  delighted  you 
came,  because  you  have  found  your  Cousin 
Arthur,  and  he  is  so  agreeable,  that  he  makes 
up  for  everything !" 

"  No,  I  shan't.  I  don't  think  you  will  at  all." 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  shall.  Wait  a  bit,  and  you  will 
see.  An  hour  of  my  company  is  worth  a 
dozen  rides." 
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''  That  is  as  people  think." 

"I  know  it,  and  you  will  think  so  presently. 
Toil  have  no  idea  how  charming  I  can  be  to  a 
nice,  good-natured  cousin." 

"  But  I  am  not  nice,  and  very  ill  natured." 

"Oh,  you  are  quite  mistaken,  I  assure  you. 
You  have  a  great  deal  to  learn,  I  see  that.  I 
must  take  you  in  hand ;  and  when  you  have 
admired  me  properly,  you  will  begin  to  ap- 
preciate yourself.  TVe  shall  be  the  best 
friends  in  the  world.  Now  show  me  vour 
lodgings." 

"  Up  that  turning;  in  that  little  house.  The 
first  floor." 

"  Capital.  Then  I  can  be  wheeled  here,  and 
sit  and  whistle  to  you  to  look  at  me  from  the 
window.  I  shall  come  every  day.  Have  you 
got  a  piano?" 

"  No ;  there  is  a  person  in  the  parlour  who 
has  one,  and  is  to  give  me  lessons.  Such  a 
nuisance!" 

"  Better  and  better.  Then  you  must  make 
the  lady  leave  the  window  open,  and  I  shall  sit 
outside  and  hear  you  play.  I  am  sure  you  play 
very  well." 

"  No,  I  always  blunder  and  stumble,  and 
detest  the  whole  thins;." 

"  You  will  be  quite' different  when  you  play 
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to  me.  Ladies  always  are.  There !  some  one 
is  playing  now.     Is  that  your  teacher  ?" 

"  Yes;  she  is  constantly  dinging  away  at  that 
wretched  piano." 

"  Not  at  all  wretched;  it  is  a  very  fair  instru- 
ment, and  the  lady  knows  what  she  is  about. 
We  will  wait  here  and  criticise  her  till  the 
others  come  up." 

They  had  some  little  time  to  wait,  for  Mrs. 
Cummings  had  many  things  to  say  to  her  aunt 
in  private,  and  kept  her  behind  for  the  purpose ; 
and  the  Claverings  timed  their  pace  by  hers. 
But  Arthur  showed  no  impatience  as  long  as 
the  piano  went  on ;  he  lay  back  in  his  chair, 
with  his  eyes  half  shut,  and  listened  with  an 
air  of  placid  content,  strongly  in  contrast  with 
Milly's  half  peevish,  half  puzzled  face,  and  the 
dark  and  demure  features  of  his  attendant. 
When  the  music  stopped,  he  roused  himself, 
and  gave  a  long,  shrill  whistle,  that  soon 
brought  Uncle  Eupert  to  his  side.  The  whole 
party  were  presently  collected  round  his  chair, 
and  some  apology  was  made  for  his  being  kept 
waiting. 

"  I  have  been  very  happy,  I  assure  you.  A 
lady  has  been  playing  such  a  pretty  piece,  all 
over  the  piano  at  once.  I  wish  she  would 
begin  it  again.  I  have  not  had  such  a  treat  for 
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years.  Miss  Clavering,  cannot  we  make  her 
acquaintance,  and  invite  her  to  tea,  and  make 
her  play  all  night  ?     You  can  do  anything." 

"  I  would  do  anything  to  give  you  pleasure, 
I  am  sure.  What  am  I  to  do?  To  walk  in, 
and  carry  her  off,  piano  and  all  ?" 

"  No,  pray,"  put  in  Mrs.  Cummings,  "  I  beg 
you  will  not,  or  poor  Milly  will  lose  her  lessons. 
The  lady  is  professional,  and  I  have  arranged 
that  Milly  shall  learn  of  her  while  she  is  here. 
Her  terms  are  very  moderate." 

"  Or  I  shouldn't  have  the  lessons,"  whispered 
Milly  to  Arthur. 

"Then,  if  she  is  professional,  one  can  ask  her 
out  to  play  without  scruple.  Mind,  Milly,  I 
shall  sit  here  every  day  while  you  are  prac- 
tising, and  whenever  I  whistle,  I  shall  expect 
vou  to  look  out  of  the  window." 

Milly  did  not  say  she  would  not ;  she  looked 
more  good  humoured  than  she  had  for  many  a 
day;  and  while  the  ladies  went  in  to  pass 
judgment  on  the  apartments,  remained  of  her 
own  accord  to  chat  with  her  cousin.  It  was 
so  new  to  be  talked  to  in  this  way  by  an  officer 
like  Arthur;  her  little  heart  was  all  in  a 
pleasing  flutter,  that  did  more  to  loosen  the 
crust  of  envy  and  discontent  than  probably 

YOL.  II.  c 
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tlie  best  advice  could  have  done  in  so  short  a 
time. 

Meanwhile  the  performer  had  recommenced 
her  labours,  and  was  w^orking  diligently  through 
a  brilliant  arrangement  of  operatic  airs.  Arthur 
listened  as  if  he  could  never  have  enough,  and 
Eupert  Clavering,  struck  with  his  look  of  enjoy- 
ment, began  revolving  plans  for  securing  him 
as  much  of  it  as  possible. 

"  Do  you  know,  my  dear,  if  that  lady  ever 
goes  to  play  at  private  houses?" 

"  I  am  sure  she  doesn't.  She  told  mamma 
she  never  went  anywhere.  Her  pupils  come 
to  her.  They  had  a  long  talk  before  they 
arranged  anything — at  least,  mamma  talked 
immensely.  She  always  beats  people's  prices 
down,  and  the  woman  agreed  at  last,  I  do 
believe,  because  she  was  tired  of  it." 

It  seemed  that  Milly  had  spoken  a  little  too 
loud,  for  her  mother's  head  was  shaking  angrily 
at  her  from  the  first  floor,  at  the  same  moment 
that  a  lady  appeared  at  the  parlour-window, 
and  with  some  little  difficulty  shut  it  down. 

"  There  !"  said  Sydney,  "  we  are  compelling 
that  poor  lady  to  stifle  herself.  This  will  never 
do.  Shove  on  a  few  steps,  Adam.  Was  that 
your  teacher,  Milly?" 
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''Yes,  tliat  was  her,"  said  ungrammatical 
Milly. 

"Well,  I  must  say  you  have  shown  your 
good  taste  in  the  selection." 

"I  didn't  choose  her.  I  didn't  want  to  have 
lessons  in  the  holidays.  I  hate  all  teachers — 
perfectly  detest  them." 

"  No,  you  don't.  I  mean  to  teach  you  a 
great  many  things,  and  I  defy  you  to  detest 
mer 

"But  then  you  are  different;  one  does  not 
detest  one's  cousins,  you  know.     Not  always." 

"  Not  always.  We  make  exceptions  in  each 
other's  favour.  But  do  not  you  think  your 
teacher  very  pretty?" 

"  No,  I  hardly  looked  at  her.  I  shall  have 
enough  of  her  when  I  go  to  take  my  lesson. 
If  she  is  at  all  strict,  I  shall  soon  give  her 
enough  of  77z^,  too.  One  can  always  tire  out  a 
teacher,  that  is  one  comfort." 

Rupert  Clavering  turned  round  upon  her 
with  a  look  of  grave  astonishment. 

"I  am  sure,  my  dear,  you  are  too  kind  a 
little  girl  to  try  and  tire  a  lady  who  takes  pains 
to  teach  you." 

"  Little  girl !"  Miss  Milly's  under  lip  pouted 
with  all  the  scorn  of  thirteen ;  she  turned  a 
c2 
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sulky  shoulder  to  the  speaker,  and  walked  on 
in  dignified  silence  till  they  reached  the  lodg- 
ings of  the  Lawleigh  party.  Mrs.  Cummings, 
properly  piiessed,  had  consented  to  join  their 
early  tea — a  substantial  meal,  in  which  Uncle 
Kupert  delighted — and  spend  the  evening  with 
them ;  and  in  return  for  their  hospitality,  gave 
them  a  great  deal  of  her  personal  experience 
in  the  difficult  art  of  making  a  handsome  ap- 
pearance with  strict  regard  to  economy. 

"  It  is  in  little  things,  Miss  Clavering — 
may  I  trouble  you  for  some  more  of  that  de- 
licious cream? — in  little  trifling  matters  that 
no  one  thinks  of,  that  a  good  manager  finds  so 
many  resources.  If  you  are  always  on  the 
watch,  it  is  wonderful  how  much  you  may  save 
in  making  a  bargain,  or  coming  to  an  arrange- 
ment !  Then,  by  keeping  your  eye  always  on 
your  servants,  and  not  allowing  a  single  thing 
that  is  not  absolutely  necessary,  and  at  the  very 
lowest  price,  you  save  enough  to  cover  more  of 
the  expenses  of  the  season's  entertainments 
than  you  would  imagine.  I  believe  I  may 
safely  say  no  one  keeps  servants  more  cheaply 
than  I  do,  and  they  are  all  the  happier  for  not 
being  pampered.  I  hate  the  very  sight  of  lazy, 
greedy  servants,  who  think  of  nothing  but 
eating  and  drinking.     Thank  you,  Mr.  Claver 
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ing;  tliat  lobster  salad  really  does  look  too 
tempting  to  refuse.    It  is  not  often  I  touch  sucli 

things,  but  this  once Well,  dear  aunt,  as  I 

was  telling;  you  iust  now,  I  fjot  those  lodc^inirs 
on  lower  terms  than  the  woman  asked  at  first, 
by  just  setting  about  it  in  the  right  way.  And 
the  music-lessons  for  Milly — I  believe  they  are 
to  be  a  third  less  than  Mrs.  Mornay  receives 
from  her  other  pupils,  because  I  told  her  posi- 
tively I  could  not  afford  to  give  more.  People 
soon  find  out  when  you  are  determined,  and  it 
generally  ends  in  their  giving  in." 

"  But  supposing  the  teacher  could  not  afford 
to  take  less — how  then?"  asked  !Miss  Clavering. 

''Oh,  that  is  her  own  affair  entirely.  I  put 
it  to  her  quite  plainly.  I  told  her  how  I  was 
circumstanced,  and  that  after  the  heavy  losses 
I  had  sustained  I  could  not  pay  the  exorbitant 
salaries  others  might,  who  had  not  been  robbed; 
but  I  could  ensure  her  good  recommendations 
if  she  did  justice  to  Milly 's  talent.  So,  like  a 
sensible  young  woman,  she  told  me  she  Avould 
teach  her  for  whatever  I  pleased." 

"  And  you  expect  her  to  be  well  taught  on 
those  terms?" 

"  Of  course  I  do ;  and,  by  the  way,  dear 
Miss  Clavering,  when  I  am  not  here,  I  wonder 
if  it  would  be  asking  too  much  if  I  begged  you, 
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now  and  then,  to  look  in  at  one  of  tlie  lessons, 
and  ascertain  that  Mrs.  Mornay  really  is  doing 
her  duty  by  the  child.  Those  people  are  never 
to  be  depended  upon  when  your  eye  is  off 
them  for  a  minute,  and  I  should  be  very  glad 
she  should  feel  there  is  a  check  upon  her  in  my 
absence." 

"  Yery  likely,"  said  Anne  ;  "  but  I  am  so 
poor  a  musician  myself,  I  should  not  know 
whether  she  was  teaching  v/ell  or  ill,  and  cer- 
tainly should  not  think  of  telling  her." 

"  Cannot  you  contrive  to  stay  here,  Mil- 
licent?"  asked  Mrs.  Sydney,  "and  then  you 
could  judge  for  yourself,  you  know." 

'^  Of  course,  I  should  prefer  that,  aunt,  and 
with  you  all,  nothing  could  be  more  charming; 
but  my  girls  at  home  must  not  be  left.  Their 
health  requires  change,  and  I  believe  it  will 
be  expedient  to  take  them  for  a  little  while 
abroad.  A  few  weeks  on  the  Rhine,  or  in 
Switzerland,  and  a  day  or  two  in  Paris,  will 
do  them  a  world  of  good  in  mind  and  body; 
and  I  must  contrive  it,  even  if  we  have  to  re- 
trench in  some  other  way." 

"  That  means  mg,"  growled  Milly  to  Arthur, 
with  her  usual  perspicuity  of  language ;  "  /  am 
the  other  way,  always." 

"  But,  my  dear,"  argued  Mrs.  Sydney,  "  the 
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scarletina — are  not  you  a  little  nervous  about 
leaving  that  dear  child  with  only  her  maid? 
Suppose  she  were  to  be  taken  ill?" 

''  Oh,  dear  aunt,  I  have  perfect  confidence  in 
Derrick;  she  will  take  every  care  of  her.  Milly 
is  quite  well  on  the  whole,  and  if  she  only  lives 
carefully  and  plainly,  I  have  no  fear.  And  then 
your  being  here  is  such  a  comfort !  I  can  leave 
her  so  safely,  knowing  you  Avill  keep  an  eye  on 
them  both.  I  shall  desire  Derrick  to  come  to 
you  directly,  if  anything  is  the  matter;  and  that 
yoar  orders  are  to  be  obeyed  as  if  they  were 
my  own." 

Mrs.  Cummings  was  not  slow  in  proving  her 
confidence  in  her  aunt ;  she  left  the  place  two 
days  afterwards;  and  Milly,  who  had  formed  a 
vehement  attachment  for  her  cousin  Arthur, 
gave  the  Lawleigh  party  as  much  of  her  com- 
pany as  she  could.  Her  maid  seemed  always 
glad  to  get  rid  of  her;  and,  but  for  her  music 
lessons,  they  w^ould  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
her  society  from  morning  till  night.  The  music 
took  up  some  hours  every  day,  and  very  soon 
she  began  to  complain  of  it  as  a  horrid  nuisance, 
and  a  detestable  shame.  It  always  interfered 
wdien  she  wanted  to  go  anywhere  or  do  any- 
thing, and  Mrs.  Mornay  was  so  cross  and  strict, 
she  scolded  her  for  every  false  note  as  if  it  was 
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a  crime ;  and,  in  short,  she  was  not  going  to 
stand  it  much  longer. 

And,  in  spite  of  all  Cousin  Arthur's  pleasant 
words,  this  resolution  grew  and  ripened  with 
the  difficulties  of  her  progress,  till  one  day  she 
came  bouncing  into  the  drawing-room,  where 
Anne  was  alone,  to  announce  that  Mrs.  Mornay 
had  been  so  dreadfully  rude  to  her — she  had 
actually  said  she  would  not  teach  her  any 
more !     Only  conceive  ! 

Not  teach  her  any  more?  Surely  there 
must  have  been  some  strong  reason  for  this. 
Had  she  been  quite  civil  herself  to  Mrs. 
Mornay  ? 

Quite  as  civil  as  she  deserved,  cross  thing. 
She  was  not  going  to  be  put  upon  because 
mamma  chose  to  tell  everybody  they  were 
poor;  and  she  should  write  to  mamma,  and 
tell  her  so  that  minute. 

By  a  little  quiet  reasoning,  this  was  pre- 
vented, and,  a  committee  having  sat  on  the 
difficulty,  it  was  agreed  Miss  Clavering  should 
call  on  this  formidable  artiste^  and,  if  necessary, 
remonstrate  politely  on  so  much  harshness  being 
used  to  a  child. 

She  called,  but  Mrs.  Mornay  was  engaged 
with  other  pupils,  and  would  not  be  at  leisure 
till  the  evening.     Evening  came,  and  she  was 
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not  sorry  slie  had  been  unsuccessful ;  for  Miss 
Mill}',  having  grown  cooler,  was  becoming  more 
candid,  and  beginning  to  have  doubts  how 
mamma  would  take  her  story.  She  believed, 
now  she  thought  it  over,  that  she  had  perhaps 
been  a  little  provoking ;  but  she  wanted  to  see 
if  she  could  put  Mrs.  Mornay  in  a  rage. 

"  And  you  succeeded?" 

"  No;  and  that  was  the  worst  of  it.  She  put 
on  a  hypocritical  face  as  if  she  was  pitying  me, 
which  is  a  thing  I  cannot  bear ;  and  at  last  she 
said  she  could  not  teach  me  any  more,  until  I 
begged  her  pardon." 

*'  That  alters  the  case  considerably.  I  think 
she  was  perfectly  right ;  and  if  you  tried  that 
experiment  on  me,  I  should  say  just  the  same 
— perhaps  in  stronger  language." 

"  Oh,  Miss  Clavering !  but  you  are  so  dif- 
ferent. I  should  never  dare  to  tease  you,  I'm 
sure." 

"  Then  I  suppose,  if  you  were  a  man,  and 
had  to  fight  one  or  the  other,  you  would  sooner 
attack  your  Cousin  Arthur,  who  could  not 
defend  himself,  than  my  uncle,  who  could?" 

"  No,  indeed ;  I  w^ould  not  hurt  Cousin 
Arthur  for  the  world.  I  would  scratch  any 
one's  eyes  out  who  touched  him !" 

"  Well,  perhaps,  so  would  I;  but  if  you  feel 
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SO  mucli  for  him,  how  is  it  you  have  no  feeling 
for  Mrs.  Mornay?  You  do  not  suppose  teach- 
ing you  is  such  a  treat,  that  it  is  necessary  to 
spoil  it  a  little  by  having  all  your  impertinence 
into  the  bargain  ?" 

Millydidnot  see  the  force  of  this  reasoning; 
she  only  knew  that  they  all  hated  the  teachers 
at  school,  and  that  it  was  fun  to  put  them  in  a 
rage;  but  she  was  somewhat  shaken  in  her 
favourite  opinion  by  the  view  Miss  Clavering 
took,  and  was  brought  at  last  to  own  she 
should  be  glad  to  make  it  up  with  Mrs.  Mornay. 
They  were  w^alking  on  the  shore  at  the  time, 
and  this  desirable  consummation  had  not  long 
been  reached,  when  she  exclaimed,  '^  There  she 
is,  sitting  where  she  sits  most  evenings  !  Oh, 
Miss  Clavering,  do  let  us  go  back !" 

'•Is  that  Mrs.  Mornay?  I  have  seen  her 
several  times,  and  wondered  who  that  pretty, 
delicate  Avoman  could  be,  always  walking 
alone.  A  very  formidable -looking  person 
indeed,  for  a  timid  pupil.  No  wonder  your 
spirit  is  broken,  and  your  appetite  gone,  poor 
Milly.  Why,  you  must  play  your  scales  in 
hourly  terror  of  your  life." 

"  Now  you  are  making  fun  of  me.  Miss 
Clavering ;  but  I  give  you  my  word  of  honour, 
she  makes  as  much  fuss  about  a  wrong;  note,  as 
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if  it  signified  two  pins  whether  one  played 
F  or  G  sometimes,  in  a  piece  three  pages  long. 
I  hate  being  so  particular.     Do  come  away." 

'^No,  no,  Milly ;  now  we  are  here,  we  will 
do  our  duty.  Come  and  introduce  me  pro- 
perly, and  I  will  do  my  best  to  bring  you  to 
a  good  understanding." 

How  the  introduction  would  have  been 
made,  had  it  been  left  to  Milly's  courtesy,  it 
were  hard  to  say ;  but  Anne  took  it  out  of  her 
hands  as  quickly  as  she  could,  and  hastened  to 
offer  the  apology  in  her  name,  that  she  knew 
she  should  never  induce  her  to  make  for  her- 
self. Mrs.  Mornay,  who  had  shown  some  sur- 
prise, and  a  slight  degree  of  nervousness  when 
first  addressed,  recovered  herself  as  soon  as  she 
understood  the  purport  of  the  introduction, 
and  held  out  her  hand  to  Milly  with  a  smile, 
as  she  assured  her  it  was  only  on  her  own  ac- 
count she  had  noticed  her  conduct.  She  felt 
convinced  they  should  be  better  friends  in 
future.  And  her  voice  and  manner  were  so 
gentle  as  she  did  so,  even  Milly's  anti-educa- 
tional prejudices  could  not  hold  their  ground, 
and  she  volunteered  the  admission,  "  I  know  I 
was  very  rude — but  I  do  hate  music  so  !" 

^'Do  not  let  Cousin  Arthur  hear  you  own 
such  treason,"  said  Miss  Clavering. 
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"  He  heard  me  say  so  yesterday,  Miss  Cla- 
vering,  and  he  made  me  learn  a  speech  in 
Shakespeare,  all  about  it,  as  a  punishment.  I 
don't  mind  his  punishments  at  all.  Shakespeare 
is  much  better  fun  than  exercises.  Now,  Mrs. 
Mornay,  own  the  truth — isn't  it?" 

"  Much  better,"  admitted  Mrs.  Mornay,  '*  and 
much  more  amusing  to  teach,  only  I  am  afraid 
it  would  not  be  quite  the  same  to  Mrs.  Cum- 
mings.  But  I  will  make  an  agreement  with 
you,  my  dear;  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary 
that  Shakespeare  should  be  a  punishment,  is 
it?" 

"  No,  I  suppose  not." 

"Then,  for  evQry  lesson  well  performed, 
you  shall  have  a  quarter  of  an  hour  of  Shake- 
speare, if  you  like." 

''  What !  your  dear  little  Shakespeare,  full  of 
pictures  ?  Oh,  capital !  And  do  let  us  begin 
with  all  the  horrible  ones,  that  have  plenty  of 
murders  and  ghosts !  I  like  those  much  better 
than  the  fine  speeches." 

"  Very  well — the  more  correctly^  you  play, 
the  more  tragic  your  reward  shall  be." 

"  Oh,  thank  you!  thank  you!"  And  Millj^'s 
sturdy  arms  were  flung  round  her  teacher,  in  a 
vehement  embrace  that  would  have  sent  her 
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into  the  sea  but  for  the  timely  interposition  of 
Miss  Clavering. 

'•Poor  child  1"  she  said,  ironically;  ''no 
^vender  you  complained  Mrs.  Mornay  was 
so  severe.  I  should  almost  be  afraid  of  her 
myself" 

Milly's  face  grew  scarlet ;  she  seemed  on  the 
point  of  breaking  out  into  a  howl ;  but  Arthur's 
chair  appeared  in  the  distance,  and  she  flew  to 
him  instead,  confident  of  plenty  of  comfort 
and  sympathy,  even  if  he  carried  out  a  threat 
of  making  her  learn  by  heart  the  quarrel  be- 
tween Brutus  and  Cassius. 

Anne  and  her  new  acquaintance  stood 
looking  after  her  a  few  moments  without 
speaking.  Their  eyes  met,  and  they  exchanged 
a  smile. 

"  I  fear  you  have  a  troublesome  charge," 
said  Anne;  "and  yet  there  is  a  good  deal  to 
like  in  the  child,  if  she  were  only  properly 
managed.'^ 

"  Ah !"  said  Mrs.  Mornay,  thoughtfully,  '•  it 
struck  me  there  had  been  some  disadvantagres 
in  her  early  training.  I  do  not  mind  the  trouble, 
if  I  can  only  do  my  duty  by  her  and  her 
mother." 

"You  are  very  good  and  patient  with  her,  I 
am  sure." 
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"  Well,  I  was  afraid  she  thought  me  harsh, 
but  I  could  not  attempt  to  teach  without 
respect." 

"I  should  think  not,  indeed;  and  Mrs. 
Cummings  will,  or  ought  to  be,  very  grateful 
to  you  for  the  lesson.  Mrs.  Mornay" — after  a 
little  hesitation — "I  believe  I  am  going  to  put 
your  patience  to  a  severe  test,  but  have  you 
leisure  for  another  pupil  ?" 

Mrs.  Mornay  had  two  or  three  hours  un- 
employed, certainly,  but,  on  further  considera- 
tion, it  was  found  that  they  were  just  the  hours 
when  Anne's  home  circle  could  spare  her  least, 
and  the  teacher  did  not  appear  inclined  to 
alter  her  present  arrangements.  The  prospect 
of  this  new,  womanly  scholar  seemed  to  daunt 
rather  than  gratify  her.  Miss  Clavering,  how- 
ever, having  once  resolved  on  learning,  was  not 
to  be  baffled  by  a  trifle.  She  was  an  early 
riser,  from  force  of  long  habit ;  was  Mrs.  Mor- 
nay the  same  ?  Mrs.  Mornay  had  made  herself 
one,  on  principle;  not  exactly  by  choice.  Then 
would  it  be  inconvenient  if  she  came  for  her 
lesson  every  morning  before  breakfast  ? 

"  You  are  not  aware,  Mrs.  Mornay,  how 
much  there  is  for  you  to  teach  me.  I  learned 
music  at  an  inferior  school  when  I  was  a 
child;    but    since  I  was  fifteen   I  have  done 
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nothing.  For  many  years  of  my  life  I  had  no 
instrument,  and  now  I  am  in  great  doubt 
whether  I  have  not  lost  all  I  acquired.  But  I 
have  a  strong  inducement  to  improve.  You  see 
that  young  man  in  the  Bath  chair ;  you  know 
how  he  was  crippled?" 

"Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Mornay,  with  ghstening 
eyes. 

"  Well,  his  greatest  delight  is  music,  and  it 
is  one  of  my  private  vexations  that  I  cannot 
play  well  enough  to  amuse  him.  I  have  been 
rather  ashamed  of  exposing  my  inefficiency  to 
a  master;  but  I  do  not  think  I  shall  feel  afraid 
of  you,  Mrs.  Mornay,  though  you  are  so  strict 
and  severe ;  and  if  you.  will  take  me  m  hand 
in  consideration  of  the  motive,  it  will  really  be 
conferring  a  favour." 

To  such  an  appeal  there  could  be  but  one 
response,  and  it  was  settled  that  the  lessons 
should  commence  the  next  morning. 
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CHAPTER  IL 

TEACHER  AND  PUPIL. 

Anne's  diligence  and  energy  fairly  took  her 
teacher  by  storm.  The  novelty  of  the  employ- 
ment, and  the  stimulus  of  the  motive,  made 
her  such  a  pupil  as  put  Mrs.  Mornay  on  her 
mettle.  Resolved  not  to  be  found  unequal  to 
the  occasion,  she,  on  her  part,  became  am- 
bitious ;  and  if  she  took  pains  with  Milly,  it  was 
nothing  to  her  vigilance  over  Miss  Clavering. 
Without  coming  quite  into  Milly*s  theory,  that 
"  it  didn't  signify  two  pins  whether  you  played 
F  or  G  in  a  piece  of  three  pages,"  Anne  did  at 
last  own  to  herself  that  in  one  respect  she  was 
right.  Mrs.  Mornay  was  strict,  inexorably 
strict,  in  requiring  accuracy  of  execution  and 
time  ;  and  the  more  her  scholar  improved,  the 
more  determined  she  seemed  on  her  further  im- 
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provement.  Anne  bore  this  very  well  while  the 
novelty  and  the  first  pride  of  conquering  diffi- 
culties lasted;  and  she  was  amenable  some 
time  after  to  please  her  teacher,  in  whom  she 
was  rapidly  taking  an  interest,  rather  stimu- 
lated than  repelled  by  the  retiring  gentleness 
of  her  manner.  She  longed  to  make  her 
happier — to  hear  her  laugh — to  give  her  recrea- 
tion— to  take  her  out  of  her  sad  thoughts, 
whatever  they  were,  and  the  unvarying  mono- 
tony of  her  life,  if  only  for  an  hour — but  it 
was  difficult  to  get  beyond  a  certain  point;  as 
she  had  penetration  enough  to  perceive  that 
Mrs.  Mornay  was  not  insensible  to  her  good 
will,  but  was  afraid  to  accept  it.  Several 
failures  having  a  little  piqued  our  spoiled 
heiress,  as  Uncle  Rupert  delighted  to  call  her, 
she  began  to  grow  impatient  over  her  music, 
wanted  to  get  on  faster  without  additional 
trouble,  and  took  to  resenting  correction  as  an 
aggravation  of  difficulties. 

"I  wish,  Mrs.  Mornay,  your  ear  was  not 
quite  so  sharp!"  she  exclaimed  one  morning, 
when  she  had  been  detected  slurring  over  a 
trying  passage,  and  compelled  to  go  back  and 
face  it  properly;  "it  really  is  of  no  use  your 
expecting  me,  with  all  my  disadvantages,  to 
play  as  well  as  yourself,  who  do  nothiag  else  !" 

VOL.  n.  D 
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Directly  she  had  spoken,  her  ill  humour  eva- 
porated in  shame;  she  felt  she  had  been  un- 
courteous  and  ungrateful,  and  wished  Mrs. 
Mornay  would  say  so.  But  though  Mrs.  Mor- 
nay  looked  at  her  in  surprise,  there  was  no 
resentment  in  her  answer.  She  did  not  ex- 
pect it  yet,  of  course,  but  she  should  be  much 
disappointed  if  Miss  Clavering  did  not  excel 
her  in  time. 

"Are  you  saying  that  to  put  me  in  good 
humour?" 

"  I  say  what  I  believe.  You  have  more 
ability,  more  strength  of  touch  than  I  ever  had; 
and  your  taste  is  naturally  quite  as  good  as 
mine,  though  I  have  had  the  advantage  of  good 
cultivation.  You  only  want  practice,  patience, 
and,  perhaps,  a  better  teacher." 

"  Not  a  stricter  one,  I  hope  ?"  said  Anne, 
smiling. 

"A  conscientious  one,  I  should,  at  any  rate, 
recommend.  It  requires  some  conscience  to 
teach  well,  and  a  little  courage  too." 

Miss  Clavering  said  no  more  till  the  lesson 
was  over,  but  she  redoubled  her  exertions,  and 
by  her  closing  performance  elicited  some  grati- 
fying praise.  When  she  rose  from  the  instru- 
ment her  manner  was  completely  changed. 
She  turned   to   her   teacher  with   a  look  of 
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respectful  contrition  that  her  frankness  made 
very  winning. 

"  Mrs.  Mornay,  I  entirely  forgot  myself 
when  I  spoke  so  rudely  just  now.  I  am  so 
thoroughly  ashamed,  I  can  hardly  hope  you 
will  overlook  it;  but  I  should  like  to  hear  you 
say  you  will  try." 

It  seemed  easier  to  agitate  Mrs.  Mornay  by 
courtesy  than  by  rudeness.  She  attempted  to 
speak,  but,  finding  that  difficult,  made  a  slight 
movement,  as  if  to  offer  her  hand.  Anne  caught 
it  eagerly,  and  held  it  fast. 

"  You  will  believe  me,  will  you  not,  when  I 
assure  you  I  intended  you  no  disrespect  ?  It  is 
my  hasty,  spoiled  temper,  that  will  break  out 
sometimes  before  I  am  aware.  I  most  heartily 
beg  your  pardon.  Do  look  up,  and  let  me  be 
sure  you  forgive  me." 

She  did  look  up,  and,  seeing  Anne's  eyes 
full  of  tears,  became  eager  on  her  side  to  con- 
sole her.  There  really  was  nothing  to  for- 
give; she  begged  she  would  think  no  more 
about  it. 

"  Nay,  that  is  desiring  more  than  I  promise 
to  do.  I  shall  think  about  it  all  day,  and  hate 
myself,  and  be  ill  tempered  to  everybody,  unless 
you  say  o^-  '^{io  something  to  ease  my  con- 
science." '-%  ^-^ 

H      d2 
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''That  would  be  a  pity.  What  do  you  wish 
me  to  do?" 

"  There — now  you  have  smiled  at  me,  I  am 
better.  Oh,  I  only  wish  I  were  sure  you  were 
in  an  indulgent  mood;  generous  minds  never 
are  so  indulgent  as  when  they  have  just  par- 
doned an  offence.  I  know  what  I  should 
ask." 

"  Do  you  really  mean  there  is  something  I 
could  do  for  you  ?" 

"  There  really  is.  My  uncle  actually  went 
twenty  miles  and  back  by  train  to  find  me  a 
good  piano ;  and  if  you  would  come  in  to  tea 
with  us  this  evening,  and  try  it,  you  would 
convince  me  you  bear  no  malice,  and  give  our 
poor  Crimean  sufferer  an  hour  or  two  of  enjoy- 
ment, that  are  of  more  value  in  his  state  than 
gold." 

Mrs.  Mornay  sighed  heavily,  and  stooped  to 
arrange  some  music  that  lay  on  the  table.  "  I 
go  nowhere,  Miss  Clavering.  I  never  mix  in 
society." 

"  But  you  will  not  consider  us  society ;  you 
know  our  family  party  by  sight — an  elderly 
gentleman,  and  still  more  elderly  lady,  two  of 
the  excellent  of  the  earth — an  invalid  hero,  and 
your  troublesome  pupil.  Is  that  an  assembly 
you  would  fear  to  face  ?" 
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She  shook  her  head  with  a  sad  smile,  but 
did  not  lift  her  eyes.  Anne  thought  she  saw 
a  wavering  in  her  purpose,  and  it  encouraged 
her  to  draw  nearer,  and  persevere. 

"  Am  I  rude?  am  I  intrusive?"  she  said,  the 
interest  and  sympathy  she  felt  breathing  so 
warmly  both  in  voice  and  manner,  that  it  was 
impossible  she  could  offend.  "  We  are  alone 
together;  we  are  nearly  of  the  same  age,  I 
think  ;  it  would  be  hard  if  we  could  not  under- 
stand each  other.  If  any  one  should  under- 
stand what  you  feel,  /  should;  for  it  is  not  so 
long  ago  when,  if  an  invitation  had  been  sud- 
denly made  to  me,  I  should  have  been  per- 
plexed how  to  accept  it.  Yes,  I  know  what 
trouble  is,  and  what  privation  is,  to  a  certain 
extent,  though,  thank  God,  I  have  never  been 
without  a  home;  and  I  have  worked  hard  in 
my  time,  though  you  may  think  me  idle  enough 
now.  And  I  am  not  at  all  well  versed  in  the 
ways  of  the  world,  and  the  rules  and  etiquette 
of  society,  and  may,  with  the  best  intentions, 
be  at  this  moment  appearing  impertinent  and 
presuming;  but  I  trust  to  your  own  sincerity  of 
nature  to  read  mine,  and  to  believe  that  I  would 
give  a  great  deal  to  induce  you  to  look  upon 
me  as  a  friend." 

She  was  very  hard  to  resist  when  she  was  in 
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earnest  to  win,  and  Mrs.  Mornay's  liead  sank 
lower  as  she  murmured  a  few  words  of  grati- 
tude. 

"  You  are  not  offended,  then,  at  my  in- 
trusiveness  ?" 

"  Offended  by  kindness  ?  You  do  not  know 
how  sweet  it  is,  even  when  I  dare  not  accept 
it." 

"  Now,  what  does  that  mean?  If  you  choose 
to  call  this  kindness,  why  may  you  not  accept 
what  you  would  freely  give?" 

"  Why?"  There  was  a  long  pause  after  this 
word  before  Mrs.  Mornay  added,  with  more 
firmness  than  before,  "  If  you  knew  all,  Miss 
Clavering,  you  would  understand  that  our 
positions  in  life  are  unequal,  and  therefore  it  is 
better  as  it  is.  I  try  to  do  my  duty,  and  to  be 
contented;  it  would  be  harder  if  I  once  laid  it 
aside.  I  know  it  is  of  no  use  attempting  to 
conceal  from  you  that  it  is  not  quite  what  I 
have  been  accustomed  to,  but  it  is  no  less  my 
duty,  and  I  have  no  wish  to  rebel  against  the 
station  in  which  I  am  placed.  If  you  will  drive 
me  to  confessions,"  she  continued,  with  a  faint 
smile,  "  I  am  too  poor  for  visiting.  I  have  no 
evening  dress.  You  compel  me,  you  see,  to  go 
into  particulars." 

"  Well,  Mrs.  Mornay,  I  have  ventured  as  far 
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as  I  dare;  I  have  asked  a  favour,  and  the 
more  difficult  it  is  to  grant,  the  greater  the 
obhgation;  but  it  is  not  for  me  to  press  it 
further.  Still,  do  not  you  hold  it  every  Eng- 
lishwoman's duty  to  make  a  sacrifice  for  a 
wounded  Crimean  ?" 

"That  is  hardly  a  fair  way  of  arguing,  ^liss 
Clavering." 

"  Quite  fair,  as  you  would  own  if  you  knew 
the  relief  a  little  music  is  to  his  nerves  when 
worn  out  with  pain.  If  it  were  only  my  own 
selfish  pleasure  that  is  concerned,  I  should  say 
no  more,  for  I  see  it  is  against  your  wish ;  but 
he  looks  so  longingly  at  the  piano,  and  I  know 
how  it  will  be;  I  shall  be  obliged  to  try,  and, 
in  my  anxiety  to  distinguish  myself,  shall  do  no 
credit  to  your  teaching,  still  less  to  your  good 
opinion.  You  do  not  know  what  a  good, 
patient  fellow  he  is.  His  sufferings  have  never 
made  him  selfish.  He  is  always  thinking  more 
of  others  than  himself,  and,  if  we  allowed  it, 
would  deny  himself  the  luxuries  that  are  neces- 
saries in  his  state,  for  fear  his  grandmother 
should  miss  anything  she  has  been  accustomed 
to.  She  lost  the  greater  part  of  her  property 
last  year." 

"  How?  Not  by  the  failure  of— of  a  bank?" 

'*  Yes,  it  was  indeed." 
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"Not  Atterbury'sT 

"  Yes,  Atterbury's,"  said  Anne,  with  a  stem 
flush  on  cheek  and  brow;  "and  of  all  the 
innocent  sufferers  by  that  disgraceful  affair,  hers 
is  the  most  cruel  case.  What  made  you  guess 
so  quickly?  Ah!  I  am  afraid  you  know  the 
story  too  well." 

"I  do.  Never  mind  me,  but  tell  me  this. 
There  was  a  dividend  declared,  I  know.  She 
has  recovered  some  part,  surely?" 

"A  small  part;  and  hopes  are  held  out  of 
more  ;  but,  to  my  ignorant  understanding,  it 
seems  that  the  lawyers  and  commissioners  are 
likely  to  get  the  lion's  share.  We  do  not  talk 
about  it  unless  we  are  obliged.  What  is  the 
use?" 

"What  indeed?"  Mrs.  Mornay's  brow  had 
become  painfully  knitted,  and  she  seemed 
weighing  something  seriously  in  her  mind. 
Anne  watched  her  in  silence,  more  and  more 
convinced  her  conjecture  was  right,  but  too 
well  bred  to  recur  to  it.  The  whole  mystery 
was  solved  at  once,  if  it  were  so,  and  only  an 
additional  inducement  given  to  show  her  the 
kindness  she  must  so  sorely  need. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon  if  the  subject  is  pain- 
ful," she  said,  at  last;  "but  as  you  seem  to 
know  something  of  this  affair,  Mrs.  Mornay, 
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can  you,  from  what  you  have  heard,  give  us 
any  hope?" 

"  Hope  ?"  she  repeated,  slowly,  fixing  her 
eyes  on  Anne's  face. 

"  I  naean,  will  the  losses  ever  be  made  up?" 

Mrs.  Mornay  stooped  again  over  the  table, 
but  this  time  it  was  to  hide  her  face  in  her 
hands. 

Anne's  chest  heaved  with  emotion,  and  her 
voice  sounded  unusually  deep  when  she  spoke 
aizain.  "  It  needs  a  stroncr  and  vivid  faith  in 
another  world  to  keep  one  from  asking  why 
such  wrong  is  allowed  in  this.  It  will  return 
on  the  wrong-doers  in  time — in  time ;  it  must, 
if  it  has  not  come  already  !" 

She  walked  to  the  window  for  air,  for  the 
blood  was  boiling  in  her  temples,  and  she  could 
not  trust  herself  even  to  so  gentle  a  witness. 
By  so  doing,  she  did  not  see  the  convulsion  that 
passed  over  her  features  as  she  raised  and 
turned  them  towards  the  light;  and  when  she 
looked  round  again,  its  only  trace  was  in  the 
moisture  that  Mrs.  Mornay  was  faintly  wiping 
from  her  forehead. 

"  I  am  afraid  you  are  not  well.  I  am  keeping 
you  from  your  breakfast.  How  inconsiderate 
of  me !  I  will  go  directly,  and  I  Avill  tease  you 
no  more,  if  you  will  shake  hands." 
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The  hand  she  shook  was  so  cold  and  damp, 
Mrs.  Mornay  was  obliged  to  own  she  felt  a  little 
tired  and  faint.  She  was  not  very  strong — had 
not  been  ever  since  a — a  severe  illness  some 
months  ago ;  but  it  was  of  no  consequence.  If 
Miss  Clavering  would  allow  her  to  change  her 
mind,  and  if  she  was  in  earnest  about  the  good 
effect  of  music  on  the  invalid,  she  would  do 
herself  the  honour  of  waiting  upon  them  at 
eight  o'clock  that  evening,  for  an  hour,  and  do 
her  best  towards  the  payment  of  the  debt  that 
she  freely  owned  was  due.  She  said  no  more 
about  her  dress,  and  there  was  a  mild  dignity 
in  her  compliance  that  was  very  like  conferring 
a  favour.  Anne  chose  to  accept  it  as  such, 
and  thanked  her  accordingly. 

Uncle  Rupert,  who  was  in  the  habit  of 
meeting  his  niece  half  way  on  these  occasions, 
to  escort  her  home,  had  been  waiting  rather 
impatiently,  considering  it  was  Anne  he  waited 
for;  wondering  if  Mrs.  Mornay  was  keeping 
her  to  breakfast,  and  when  he  should  get  his. 
He  was  rather  taken  by  surprise  to  hear  of  the 
proposed  evening  visit.  '^You  seem  to  have 
taken  a  wonderful  fancy  to  this  new  acquaint- 
ance, Anne,  my  dear.  It  is  the  first  time  I 
ever   saw   you   care  about   a  young  lady;   I 
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thought  you  had  an  antipathy  to  the  whole 
race." 

"  It  never  was  worse  than  indifference, 
uncle ;  and  that  arose  simply  from  my  never 
having  had  a  female  friend  of  my  own  age  in 
my  life;  but  it  is  quite  true  that  I  have  lost  a 
good  deal  of  my  heart  to  this  interesting 
woman,  and  I  shall  be  much  disappointed  if 
she  does  not  steal  yours  too." 

"  My  dear,  we  must  remember  we  know 
nothing  about  her.  Nobody  here  knows  more 
than  that  she  has  been  giving  music-lessons  all 
the  summer;  and  where  she  comes  from,  or 
what  are  her  antecedents,  I  cannot  find  out. 
I  hope  it  is  all  right,  but  one  likes  to  be  sure." 

"  Of  course  one  does ;  but  how  sly  of  you, 
Uncle  Eupert,  to  go  making  inquiries  without 
telling  me.  I  am  not  at  all  sorry  your  curiosity 
was  baffled.  I  am  perfectly  convinced,  myself, 
that  she  is  a  gentlewoman  born  and  bred,  and 
that  she  has  seen  better  days.  Her  manners, 
her  voice,  her  conversation,  are  all  those  of  a 
person  used  to  good  society.  To-day,  I  am  sure 
she  made  me  feel  so  ashamed  of  my  own  ill 
breeding,  I  could  have  gone  down  on  my  knees 
to  ask  her  pardon." 

"  I  can  hardly  imagine  that  necessary,  Anne, 
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my  dear.  I  never  saw  you  ill  bred  to  any 
one,  and  I  hope  I  never  shall.  The  Claverings 
were  always  known  for  their  courtesy  to  high 
and  low." 

'^  Yes,  but  they  were  not  all  spoiled  by  uncles 
from  Australia,  till  they  could  not  bear  to  be 
corrected,  even  for  blunders  they  were  ashamed 
of  Uncle,  there  is  one  claim  this  lady  has  on 
our  kindness,  which  I  have  accidentally  dis- 
covered this  morning.  I  am  convinced  she,  too, 
is  a  sufferer  by  that  failure." 

"  Likely  enough  !  Poor  thing  !  Is  her  hus- 
band living?" 

"  I  suppose  so,  as  her  dress  is  not  that  of  a 
widow;  but  I  have  not  heard  her  mention  him. 
We  will  not  allude  to  the  subject  of  the  bank 
before  her,  for  it  was  more  than  she  could  bear 
to-day;  I  saw  that." 

"  Certainly  not.  It  would  be  impertinent  to 
do  so.  But  if  there  is  anything  in  the  way  of 
business  that  I  can  do,  and  you  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  mentioning  it,  you  may  tell  her  I 
shall  be  happy  to  be  of  service.  When  shall  we 
ever  get  to  the  bottom  of  that  abyss  of  misery 
and  wrong?" 

Punctual  to  her  appointment,  the  visitor 
came  that  evening,  with  a  goodly  roll  of  music 
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in  her  hand,  that  augured  well  for  Arthur's  en- 
joyment. The  effort  it  cost  her  could  not,  of 
course,  be  appreciated  by  her  entertainers ;  but 
by  the  cordial  politeness  with  which  she  was 
received,  they  did  their  best  to  repay  the 
exertion,  and  remove  the  reserve  with  which 
she  attempted  to  fence  herself.  Accustomed 
noAv  for  some  time  to  be  always  on  her  euard, 
she  was,  at  first,  more  reserved  than  was  quite 
agreeable;  it  seemed,  during  the  first  quarter 
of  an  hour,  as  if  they  should  never  get  beyond 
common-place  observations.  But  she  could  not 
keep  it  up ;  she  forgot  herself,  and  the  neces- 
sity for  watchfulness  and  caution,  when  she  saw 
Captain  Sydney  writhe  on  his  sofa,  and  gnaw 
his  lip  to  keep  down  a  groan ;  and  having  once 
forgotten  them,  her  natural  grace  of  manner 
returned,  without  her  being  conscious  of  the 
change.  Anne's  judgment  was  clearly  justified, 
and  her  prediction  was  in  a  fair  way  of  fulfil- 
ment, for  one  and  all  were  taken  with  their 
stranger  i^uest. 

Sorrow  and  sickness,  worse  ravagers  than 
time,  of  whose  terrible  power  even  Anne's 
elastic  frame  and  animated  features  still  re- 
tained the  trace,  had  swept  over  Eleanor's 
beautv  and  strenQ-th  as  with  a  blight,  from 
which  there  could  be  no  recovery.     We  all 
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knoAv  liow  faces  look  that  are  preyed  on  by- 
gnawing  grief,  or  ceaseless  anxiety,  or  hopeless 
longing ;  and  so  much  of  all  these  had  been 
and  still  Avas  hers,  that  her  physical  or  mental 
power  must  have  given  way,  but  for  the  child- 
like faith,  that  endured,  as  seeing  the  invisible. 
Shame,  concealment,  poverty,  and  desertion, 
had  all  had  their  share  in  bruising  her  spirit, 
but  they  had  not  broken  it  yet;  and  the 
burden  so  resignedly  borne,  in  a  strength  not 
her  owm,  even  while  it  bowed  her  head,  in- 
vested her  with  a  dignity  of  which  she  was  little 
aware. 

Its  effect  on  each  of  the  four  that  evening 
was  according  to  their  respective  tempera- 
ments. Mrs.  Sydney  thought  her  a  very  pretty- 
behaved,  modest  young  woman,  who  had  evi- 
dently had  a  good  deal  of  trouble,  and  whom 
she  should  be  glad  to  assist  in  any  way  that 
would  not  hurt  her  feelings.  She  should  write 
to  dear  Millicent  about  her,  and  see  if  they 
could  not  recommend  her  into  some  nice 
family,  where  she  would  have  her  comforts, 
and  her  glass  of  port  wine  every  day  at  dinner, 
which  Mrs.  Sydney  was  sure  was  what  her 
poor  pale  face  wanted  most.  Nay,  if  she  were 
only  rich  enough,  and  if  it  were  not  for  dearest 
Arthur,  she  wished  she  could  invite  her  to  come 
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and  stay  some  months  with  her  in  the  country, 
and  see  if  a  little  care,  and  plenty  of  good 
wholesome  nourishment,  would  not  put  a  little 
more  flesh  on  her  bones.     She  did,  indeed. 

Arthur,  who  lay  criticising  her  person  all  the 
time  she  was  playing,  gave  vent  to  his  private 
opinion  by  suddenly  exclaiming,  at  the  close  of 
a  favourite  waltz,  "Mrs.  Mornay,  I  wish  I 
had  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  you  two 
years  ago ! " 

"Do  you,  sir?"  she  said,  turning  round  with 
a  good-humoured  smile. 

"Yes.  I  am  convinced  you  are  as  fond  of 
dancing  as  I  am,  and  I  might  have  had  the 
honour  of  trying.  No  one  could  play  hke  that 
who  was  not  a  good  dancer." 

She  looked  compassionately  at  him  without 
reply,  thinking  more  of  his  privations  than  of 
her  own.  She  was  not  prepared  for  his  next 
observation. 

"  Did  you  ever  happen  to  meet  a  friend  of 
mine — Compton — Tommy  Compton,  as  every- 
body calls  him?  The  wildest  fellow  about 
dancing  I  ever  saw,  and  I  have  seen  a  few.  He 
will  ride  any  distance,  travel  any  number  of 
hours  for  a  ball,  and  never  sit  down  the  whole 
night.  Fact,  granny,  I  assure  you.  But  then 
he  would  lie  in  bed  the  next  day  till  it  was 
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time  to  be  off  to  another,  so  it  all  came  square 
at  the  end  of  the  week,  you  know.  Shocking, 
isn't  it?  Mrs.  Mornay,  if  it  is  not  encroach- 
ing on  your  good  nature,  please  go  on ;  only  no 
more  of  those  dances,  or  I  shall  begin  to  tear 
my  hair." 

Eleanor  complied,  thankful  to  have  escaped 
answering  his  question ;  and  she  drowned 
further  remarks  in  a  brilliant  arrangement  of  a 
popular  opera.  He  watched  her  the  while  with 
keen  attention ;  wishing  her  black  silk  dress 
were  rather  fresher,  and  that  she  would  not 
hide  her  hair  in  that  prim  little  net  cap,  for  all 
the  world  like  an  hospital  nurse.  How  pretty 
she  must  have  been,  when  she  had  more  colour, 
and  was  not  so  thin.  How  head  and  ears  in 
love  with  her  he  should  have  been  in  those 
days.  How  they  would  have  danced  !  What 
a  delicious  player  she  was !  How  he  wished  he 
was  a  Southern  State  monster  in  "  Uncle  Tom," 
and  she  his  slave — what  a  life  he  would  lead 
her,  to  be  sure!  Morning,  noon,  and  night, 
whenever  these  blessed  red-hot  irons  walked 
through  his  marrow,  as  they  were  so  fond  of 
doing,  he  would  make  her  have  a  tune  ready,  if 
he  had  to  keep  her  chained  up  to  the  leg  of  the 
piano.  And  the  notion  rather  tickling  his 
fancy,  he  presently  expressed  it  aloud.  He  was 
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glad  to  see  he  could  make  her  laugh.  She 
came  across  the  room,  and  sat  down  by  his 
sofa,  feeling  for  the  moment  like  Eleanor 
Ormonde. 

"Indeed,  Captain  Sydney,  if  my  playing 
really  gives  you  so  much  pleasure,  you  have 
only  to  send  for  me  at  any  hour — I  do  not  say 
of  the  night,  but  of  the  day — and  unless  I 
am  actually  engaged  with  pupils,  I  will  come 
directly.  I  do  not  recommend  you  to  try  the 
chain ;  you  had  better  trust  to  free  labour  and 
the  voluntary  principle." 

"  And  I  do  not  recommend  you,  ma'am,  to 
put  your  head  under  his  yoke  too  readily,"  said 
Uncle  Kupert.  "  He  is  a  slave-driver  spoiled — 
a  domestic  Legree.  He  makes  us  all  do  just 
what  he  pleases,  and  look  as  if  we  were  only 
pleasing  ourselves.  My  niece  there  will  do 
things  for  him  that  I  dare  not  ask  her  to  do; 
and  if  he  really  insisted  on  our  padlocking 
you  to  the  piano,  and  giving  him  the  key,  I 
very  much  doubt  if  we  should  venture  to  re- 
monstrate." 

"  I  had  better  make  use  of  my  liberty  while 
I  have  it,  then,"  said  Eleanor.  She  had  already 
exceeded  the  time  she  had  fixed  for  her  visit, 
and  had  a  task  at  home  to  perform  before  she 
slept,  so  began  in  earnest  to  take  leave.     But 

VOL.  n.  E 
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Arthur  was  not  so  ready  to  part  witli  her,  and 
while  Uncle  Eupert  was  fetching  her  bonnet 
and  shawl,  and  his  own  hat,  he  used  his 
invalid  privileges  to  their  full  extent,  for  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  those  soft  grey  eyes  looking 
kindly  at  him  a  little  while  longer. 

"  I  assure  you,  Mrs.  Mornay,  it  is  quite  an 
exploded  man-and-hrotlier  superstition  about 
the  inconvenience  of  the  chain  and  padlock. 
Hundreds  wear  them  constantly,  and  think 
nothing  of  it — rather  like  it — at  least,  so  the 
people  say  who  put  them  on.  You  must  rise 
above  illiberal  prejudice ;  and  when  once  you 
were  used  to  have  no  will  of  your  own,  you 
would  soon  play  just  as  sweetly  because  you 
couldn't  help  it,  as  you  do  now  to  give  plea- 
sure." 

''Perhaps  so.  There  is  a  great  deal  in  know- 
ing that  you  musty 

''  But  there  is  more  in  feeling  that  you 
ivonH^''  said  Anne  Clavering.  "  The  compul- 
sion would  be  a  greater  hindrance  than  the 
weight  of  the  chain." 

"Yes,  there  is  a  lady,  Mrs.  Mornay,"  said 
Arthur,  "  whom  I  defy  all  New  Orleans  to  flog 
through  the  first  bar  of  '  Yankee  Doodle' 
asainst  her  will.    She  makes  a  first-rate  volun- 
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teer,  but,  as  a  slave,  I  would  not  have  her  at  a 

gift." 

"You  are  quite  right,  Captain;  I  do  not 
think  I  could  perform  under  such  annihilating 
circumstances,  if  I  coupled  the  genius  of  Mo- 
zart with  the  good  nature  of  Mrs.  Mornay ;  and 
the  more  you  cracked  the  whip,  the  more  im- 
practicable it  would  become." 

"  Even  where  resistance  was  utterly  use- 
less?" asked  Eleanor. 

"  That  would  only  make  me  more  desperate. 
You  think  differently,  I  see.  You  would  feel 
the  chain,  perhaps,  more  than  I  should,  but  you 
would  do  your  best  to  avoid  the  whip." 

''I  am  afraid  I  should;  anything  would  be 
better  to  me  than  a  perpetual  struggle  to  no 
purpose.  But  fear  would  in  all  probability  be 
as  fatal  to  my  performance  as  pride  to  yours ; 
so  I  still  recommend  Captain  Sydney  to  let 
well  alone." 

"I  wish  we  could  try  the  experiment,"  said 
he.  '^The  man  who  was  caliph  for  a  day  got 
well  licked  afterwards,  but  it  was  quite  worth 
while.  I  would  stand — let  me  see — what  ? — 
a  week  of  Cousin  Millicent's  economy  (little 
Milly  is  not  here,  so  we  may  indulge  in  a  bit  of 
treason)  just  to  have  the  torturing  of  you  four 
e2 
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for  four-and-twenty  hours.  It  really  requires 
some  imagination  and  knowledge  of  character 
to  torture  well.  I  could  do  it  with  a  refine- 
ment of  cruelty  that  would  be  almost  sublime. 
Miss  Clavering's  doom  would  be  terrible.  I 
know  exactly  how  near  madness  she  can  be 
goaded,  without  going  beyond  the  point  after 
which  she  would  be  unmanageable.  She 
should  never  be  allowed  to  express  an  opinion 
without  having  to  argue  about  it  for  an  hour, 
or  to  put  in  a  pin  that  somebody  did  not  im- 
mediately pull  out  and  stick  in  somewhere  else, 
or  to  take  a  walk  without  saying  exactly  how 
far  she  meant  to  go,  and  reporting,  when  she 
came  in,  how  many  wonderful  things  she  had 
seen.  She  should  have  long  visits  from  talka- 
tive people  three  times  a  day,  and  be  obliged 
to  press  them  to  stop  whenever  they  offered 
to  go,  and  to  beg  them  to  call  again  and  bring 
all  the  dear  children.     She  should " 

"Hold — hold!"  interrupted  Anne;  "you 
promised  to  stop  short  of  insanity,  and  by  this 
time  I  should  be  past  cure." 

'•  And  there  was  something  personal  about 
those  long  visits.  Captain  Sydney,"  added 
Eleanor.     "I  will  go  before  it  is  repeated." 

"Ah,  you  are  afraid  of  hearing  what  your 
fate  would  be,  Mrs.  Mornay.     You  do  not  like 
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to  tliink  of  the  chain  and  the  leg  of  the  piano. 
But  there  would  be  more  in  store  than  you 
think  for — you  would  be  compelled  to  play 
Handel  in  polka  time,  and  Tarantelles  to  the 
measure  of  the  '  Dead  March  in  Saul,'  and 
Yerdi  on  Sundays — at  the  desire,  by-the-bye,  of 
granny,  who  would  be  playing  rouge-et-noir  in 
church -time,  and  making  up  a  little  book  on 
the  Derby,  as  an  elementary  work  for  the 
Sunday-school,  with  frightfid  penalties  if  she 
backed  the  wrong  horse.  Stop,  Mrs.  Mornay, 
your  sufferings  are  not  oyer  yet.  You  would 
have  to  sit  smiling  while  Vandals  murdered 
your  favourite  composer,  and  the  more  they 
went  out  of  tune,  the  more  delighted  you 
would  look " 

"Take  care,  sir,"  she  said;  "this  is  more 
personal  still." 

"And  cuts  two  ways,"  added  Anne ;  "though, 
if  the  fear  of  the  whip  produce  smiling  at  false 
notes,  I  am  inclined  to  vote  for  its  protection 
during  my  lesson  to-morrow." 

"What  is  all  this  discussion  about?"  asked 
Mr.  ClaveriDg,  coming  in  with  Eleanor's  shawl, 
which  he  placed  on  her  shoulders  with  old- 
fashioned  gallantry;  "what  stuff  is  this  half- 
pay  officer  talking  now?  I  wish  the  Special 
Correspondent  of  the  Times  would  take  him  in 
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hand.  He  wants  hauling  over  the  coals  more 
than  any  gentleman  of  his  inches  that  I 
know." 

''I  am  settling  how  miserable  I  could  make 
you  all,  if  I  had  unlimited  powers  for  a  day. 
What  a  jolly  time  you  would  have  of  it,  Mr. 
Clavering !  You  should  have  a  dozen  fellows, 
that  couldn't  pronounce  their  ^r's,'  borrowing 
money  of  you  without  security,  and  quizzing 
you  when  you  asked  for  it  back  again ;  and  five 
swindling  companies  with  unlimited  liability, 
putting  your  name  down  on  their  list  of  direc- 
tors, and  the  shareholders  calling  upon  you  to 
make  their  losses  good ;  and  you  should  just 
have  put  all  the  money  you  had  saved  to  pay 
off  the  national  debt,  or  supply  all  Africa  with 
Wenham  Lake  ice,  or  make  a  tunnel  under  the 
Channel  to  save  people  from  sea-sickness,  or 
some  such  scheme  of  world-wide  philan- 
thropy  " 

"  World  -  wide  fiddlesticks  !  Hold  your 
tongue,  do !" 

'^  Just  have  paid  it  in,  I  say,  and  were  going 
to  sit  down  under  the  shadow  of  your  good 
deed  for  the  rest  of  your  days,  when  snaash 
should  go  your  banker,  and  not  twopence-half- 
penny in  the  pound !" 

Why  had  he  not  stopped  a  minute  sooner  ? 
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The  evening  visit  had  been  so  pleasant,  the 
lively  talk  such  a  novelty,  the  kindly  deference 
so  soothing,  Eleanor  had  felt  refreshed  as  she 
had  not  been  for  many  a  long  day,  and  her 
deep  blush  at  this  unexpected  turn  of  the  con- 
versation was  too  palpable  to  pass  unobserved. 
Mrs.  Sydney  only  shook  her  head,  with  a 
remark  that  such  things  were  beyond  a  joke; 
Anne,  after  a  quick  glance  at  her  uncle,  busied 
herself  in  fastening  her  guest's  shawl,  which  her 
trembling  hands  were  vainly  attempting — some- 
thing was  said  about  a  threatening  cloud,  and 
it  served  as  an  excuse  for  a  somewhat  abrupt 
departure. 

'^  That  is  a  very  sensible,  deserving,  interest- 
ing young  woman,"  pronounced  Uncle  Eupert, 
when  he  returned.  He  had  been  away  much 
longer  than  could  be  accounted  for  by  the 
length  of  the  walk.  "'  I  have  a  very  high 
opinion  of  her,  I  assure  you." 

'^  We  take  that  for  granted,  sir,"  said  Arthur, 
"  considering  how  long  you  took  to  escort  her 
home." 

"  Why,  it  was  just  beginning  to  rain,  so  she 
asked  me  in,  and  I  sat  with  her  till  it  was  over. 
To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  wanted  to  find  out 
something  of  her  affairs,  so  as  to  see  if  there 
were  any  means  of  helping  her;  but  all  I  could 
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learn  was,  that  she  depended  entirely  on  her 
own  exertions,  and  was  content  to  do  so ;  and 
that  when  one  employment  failed,  she  was 
ready  to  try  another — it  seemed  much  the 
same  to  her  what  she  did.  Music-lessons  in 
these  parts  being  precarious  pay,  she  ekes  out 
her  earnings  by  needlework,  and,  as  far  as  I 
could  judge,  very  beautifully  she  was  doing  it, 
too.  Now  that  is  what  I  call  being  sensible ; 
instead  of  standing  on  her  dignity,  and  think- 
ing herself  more  degraded  by  one  kind  of  work 
than  another,  she  does  whatever  she  can  get  to 
do.  That  is  the  woman  for  Australia.  I  wish 
we  could  transplant  her  there." 

''  I  don't  at  all,"  said  Arthur;  '^  and  begging 
your  pardon,  though  it  may  do  for  Australia, 
or  any  idiotic  place  of  that  sort  where  every- 
thing is  topsy-turvy,  it  is  not  the  way  to  get  on 
here.  She  would  be  thought  twice  as  good  a 
teacher,  and  make  twice  the  money,  if  she 
charged  a  guinea  a  lesson,  and  that  as  a  favour, 
than  she  ever  will  by  taking  what  screws  choose 
to  give,  and  filHng  up  chinks  with  button-holes. 
I  hope  you  did  not  go  and  put  it  into  her  head 
that  her  music  is  wanted  in  the  bush?" 

"Not  exactly:  she  wished  for  information 
about  California,  but  that  was  out  of  my  line. 
We  had  a  long  talk  about  penal  laws  and 
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settlements,  by  the  way;  and  slie  told  me  a 
sad  story  about  a  convict's  wife  in  Westminster, 
that  I  must  make  a  note  of,  as  I  promised 
to  inquire  about  the  man.  I  have  a  friend  or 
two  in  power  who  will  do  anything  in  reason, 
if  I  ask  them.  I  must  have  the  particulars  first, 
though.     Mrs.  Mornay  is  to  get  them  for  me." 

"  You  seem  to  have  grown  very  confidential 
all  in  a  hurry.  Uncle  Rupert,"  said  Anne,  "  con- 
sidering how  wise  and  prudent  you  were  on 
the  subject  this  morning." 

"  My  dear,  I  never  knew  your  judgment  at 
fault  yet,  and  I  must  have  liked  her  on  your 
recommendation ;  now  I  have  seen  her  for 
myself,  I  can  truly  say  I  do  not  care  how  often 
you  bring  her  here.  I  only  wish  we  could  take 
her  down  to  Lawleigh." 

"  Oh,  uncle !"  Anne's  face  had  suddenly 
lighted  up,  but  as  quickly  she  checked  the 
eager  impulse,  and,  rather  to  the  disappoint- 
ment of  both  gentlemen,  changed  the  subject, 
which  was  resumed  no  more  that  evening. 

Early  the  next  morning,  before  Miss  Cla- 
vering  was  dressed,  came  Mrs.  Derrick,  Milly's 
maid,  panting,  and  almost  in  tears,  to  speak  to 
the  ladies.  Anne  saw  her  first,  and  heard  her 
tale  of  woe  before  she  allowed  Mrs.  Sydney  to 
be  disturbed.     It  appeared  that  she  had  taken 
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Miss  Millicent  the  day  before  on  an  excursion, 
partly  by  sea  and  partly  by  land,  along  with 
some  acquaintance  made  on  the  beach ;  that 
they  were  caught  in  a  shower;  that  Miss  Milly 
had  complained  of  her  throat  in  the  evening,  and 
did  not  seem  well,  but  would  not  take  a  single 
thing,  or  do  anything  that  was  recommended 
to  her  ;  that  she  had  woke  up  in  the  night  so 
bad.  Derrick  had  been  quite  frightened,  and 
had  called  Mrs.  Mornay,  who  was  luckily  not 
gone  to  bed;  and  Mrs.  Mornay  had  thought 
her  sickening  for  the  scarletina,  and  had  stayed 
with  her  all  the  rest  of  the  night,  and  Derrick 
was  now  going  for  the  doctor,  and  had  come 
round  to  let  Mrs.  Sydney  know — and  what 
was  she  to  do  ?  She  was  frightened  to  death 
at  the  idea  of  scarletina,  and  was  sure  she  could 
catch  it ;  and  where  was  she  to  find  a  nurse,  and 
Mrs.  Cummings  gone  abroad  ?  Oh  dear,  dear, 
dear,  what  was  to  become  of  them  all  ? 

Mrs.  Sydney  was  not  slow  in  deciding,  when 
once  she  understood  the  emergency.  The  dear 
child  had  been  left,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  her 
charge,  and  she  was  the  proper  person  to  see 
after  her.  She  would  not  hear  of  Miss  Cla- 
vering  exposing  herself — on  this  point  she  was 
peremptory  for  once — until  it  was  proved  to  be 
necessary.  She  should  go  to  the  house  directly, 
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and  let  them  know  later  what  she  had  decided 
upon.  And  as  in  this  matter  she  had  received 
authority,  and  had  a  right  to  decide,  Anne  was 
fain  to  submit,  prophesying  that  Derrick  would 
prove  worse  than  useless,  and  that  she  should 
be  called  in  for  want  of  a  better  nurse.  She 
was  not  prepared  for  the  arrangement  that  was 
finally  made.  Mrs.  Sydney  came  back  in  the 
afternoon  to  announce  that  the  doctor  pro- 
nounced it  scarletina,  in  a  mild  and  favourable 
form — that  Derrick  was  so  terrified,  she  could 
do  nothing^ — and  that  as  no  nurse  could  be  ob- 
tained  at  so  short  a  notice,  she  had  been  obliged 
to  accept  the  proposal  of  Mrs.  Mornay,  and 
engage  her  in  that  capacity.  Her  music-lessons 
would  be  all  stopped  by  this  contretemjps^  so,  as 
she  said,  she  was  glad  to  be  earning  something 
in  another  way.  She,  too,  looked  upon  Milly 
as  partly  given  into  her  charge,  and  would  do 
her  utmost  to  fulfil  the  trust. 

"  So  if  I  relieve  her  part  of  the  day,  she  can 
manage  the  night  attendance,"  added  Mrs. 
Sydney.  ^'I  feel  such  confidence  in  her,  now 
I  have  seen  her  gentle,  thoughtful  ways  in  the 
sick-room,  and  her  patience  in  dealing  with 
the  poor  child,  that  I  would  trust  Arthur  with 
her,  or  anybody.  So  now  one  of  us  must  sit 
down  and  write  to  poor  dear  Millicent  Cum". 
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mings.     I  expect  we  shall  have  her  back  by 
return  of  post." 

"  Ah !"  said  Arthur,  '^  that  is  the  trying  part 
of  these  complaints — they  are  so  often  the  pre- 
lude to  somethinoj  worse  I" 
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Mrs.  Cummings  did  not  hasten  her  return 
on  Milly's  account.  The  letter  was  some  days 
in  reaching  her;  and  a  little  consideration  of 
the  matter  decided  the  mother,  that  as  she 
could  not  be  in  two  places  at  once,  or  fulfil 
two  opposing  duties  at  one  and  the  same  time, 
it  would  be  better  to  leave  the  dear  child  in 
the  hands  of  her  aunt — to  whom  the  nursing 
would  be  a  positive  treat — and  not  break  up 
the  party  in  which  her  elder  girls  were  so  much 
admired,  or  deprive  them  of  the  advantages 
they  were  turning  to  such  good  account.  The 
good  reports  that  were  punctually  sent  by  Mrs. 
Sydney  confirmed  her  in  this  decision;  she 
wrote  long  letters  in  reply,  full  of  thanks  and 
praise  to  her  dear  kind  aunt  and  friends — ex- 
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plained  that  if  she  came  back  now,  at  great  in- 
convenience, she  could  not  take  dear  Milly 
home,  and  should  not  know  what  to  do  with 
her  sisters — she  quite  approved  all  Mrs.  Sydney 
had  done — Derrick's  behaviour  was  absolutely 
atrocious  !  what  did  she  think  she  was  hired 
for  ?  She  should  be  sent  about  her  business  as 
soon  as  Mrs.  Cummings  came  home;  mean- 
while, her  aunt  must  keep  a  strict  watch  upon 
her  proceedings,  and  would  be  kind  enough  to 
look  over  all  the  accounts  of  their  weekly  ex- 
penditure, that  they  might  not  be  imposed 
upon.  She  was  quite  satisfied  with  the  arrange- 
ment with  Mrs.  Mornay ;  she  was  sure  she  was 
an  excellent  creature,  and  very  respectable ;  and 
though,  of  course,  she  would  not  expect  the  re- 
muneration of  a  professed  nurse,  Mrs.  Cum- 
mings would  take  care  she  was  no  loser  by  any 
services  rendered  to  her  sick  child. 

And  so  the  time  slipped  away,  unmarked  by 
incident,  for  the  attack  was  favourable  from  the 
first,  and  there  was  much  more  fatigue  than 
anxiety  for  the  attendants.  Never  was  a  more 
rebellious  patient;  Derrick  called  her  "a 
handful,"  with  some  justice,  though  she  took 
care  her  own  hands  should  be  troubled  with 
nothing  that  she  could  in  any  way  shift  upon 
those  of  Mrs.  Mornay.     And  Mrs.  Mornay, 
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with  all  her  excellent  theories  of  nursmg,  was 
sometimes  fairly  at  her  wits'  end;  for  Mrs. 
Sydney  grew  so  nervous  during  the  battles 
over  the  remedies,  that  she  generally  contrived 
to  slip  away;  and  then  Milly,  in  the  full  con- 
sciousness of  her  nurse's  inferior  strength, 
would  fight  till  they  were  both  so  tired  they 
did  not  know  what  to  do.  It  would  end  at  last 
sometimes  in  Eleanor's  begging  her  to  yield,  as 
a  favour  to  herself;  but  in  the  worst  extremity, 
she  would  threaten  to  send  for  Mr.  Clavering, 
and  there  was  a  vague  dread  of  something 
awful  happening  in  that  case,  which  generally 
had  the  desired  effect.  But  all  this  told  on  the 
nurse,  and  she  could  scarcely  have  gone  through 
her  undertakincr  had  not  her  new  friends  been 
constantly  on  the  watch  to  beguile  her  out  for 
firesh  air — to  supply  her  with  the  delicacies  still 
forbidden  to  the  patient — and  to  cheer  her,  as 
far  as  they  could,  with  praise,  and  encourage- 
ment, and  hearty  good  will.  Supported  by 
this  treatment,  she  persevered,  and  her  gentle 
solicitude  gradually  softened  Milly's  obdurate 
heart,  especially  as  she  grew  convalescent,  and 
found  herself  luxuriously  languid — a  thing  she 
had  never  known  before — petted  and  caressed 
by  aunt  and  nurse,  flattered  by  notes,  and  mes- 
sages, and  bouquets  from  Arthur — by  presents 
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of  fruit,  books,  and  pictures  from  Mr.  Claver- 
ing,  benignantly  unconscious  of  the  use  that 
had  been  made  of  his  name — and  by  plans 
sketched  out  by  Anne  for  her  future  enjoy- 
ment, in  holidays  yet  to  come,  which  she  should 
spend  at  Lawleigh,  with  a  pony  to  ride,  and  a 
garden  that  should  be  called  her  own.  In  the 
softened  state  of  mind  brought  on  by  this  pro- 
sperity, Milly  could  afford  to  recollect  how 
much  trouble  she  had  given  Mrs.  Mornay,  how 
tired  she  had  often  seen  her  look,  and  how  she 
had  never,  from  beginning  to  end,  returned  her 
ill  humour  by  so  much  as  a  cross  word.  And 
at  last  this  better  feeling  worked  out  a  confes- 
sion, and  a  remark  expressive  of  wonder  that 
Mrs.  Mornay  could  have  put  up  with  her  as  she 
did. 

Eleanor  listened  silently,  and  then  stooped  to 
kiss  her  for  the  first  time. 

"  My  child,"  she  said,  in  a  choked  voice,  "  if 
I  had  laid  down  my  life  for  you,  it  would  have 
been  no  more  than  my  duty."  Then,  as  if 
afraid  of  saying  more,  she  left  the  room  more 
hastily  than  usual,  and  Milly,  putting  her 
hand  to  her  forehead,  found  it  wet  with  her 
tears. 

At  last  the  medical  man  pronounced  his 
patient  fit  to  travel,  and  that  change  of  air 
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would  be  her  best  restorative.  By  this  time, 
her  mother  and  sisters  were  in  Paris,  and  after 
several  letters  had  gone  backwards  and  for- 
wards about  the  how,  when,  and  where,  of  their 
junction,  Mrs.  Cummings  finally  proposed  an 
arrangement  which  seemed  the  most  feasible  of 
any.  She  did  not  wish  to  take  Milly  home,  or 
to  let  her  be  with  her  sisters  just  at  first;  but 
she  had  great  news  to  tell  her  —  charming 
news;  her  sisters  were  both  engaged  to  be  mar- 
ried; and  though  it  was  not  certain  about  one 
wedding,  the  other  was  fixed  for  the  early 
spring.  Of  course  this  would  compel  her  to 
be  very  busy  in  London  before  going  home,  and 
a  friend  had  lent  her  her  house  in  Pimlico, 
where  she  wished  Milly  to  meet  her.  As  she 
had  no  confidence  whatever  in  Derrick,  and  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  a  respectable  person 
to  accompany  her  to  town,  it  had  occurred  to  her 
that  Mrs.  Mornay,  now  her  professional  engage- 
ments had  been  so  interrupted,  might  not  ob- 
ject to  the  charge.  Mrs.  Cummings  was  the 
more  anxious  that  she  should  accept  it,  as  she 
could  then  communicate  with  her  about  some- 
thing that  she  believed  would  be  very  much  to 
her  advantage.  Hereupon  followed  a  lucid 
statement  of  the  route  to  be  followed,  trains, 
hours  of  starting,  and  expenses;  with  more 
VOL.  II.  F 
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expressions  .of  grateful  regard  for  her  dear 
friends  than  it  is  incumbent  on  us  to  repeat. 
.  The  plan  really  sounded  well ;  for,  as  Mrs. 
Mornay  had  not  yet  received  a  farthing  for  her 
various  services,  it  was  expedient  she  and  Mrs. 
Cummings  should  come  to  a  settlement  in  per- 
son. Nevertheless,  even  the  pressure  of  neces- 
sity would  hardly  have  overcome  her  repug- 
nance to  the  London  journey,  but  for  a  circum- 
stance that  seemed  to  have  little  to  do  with  it. 
Arthur  happened  to  mention  in  her  presence 
that  he  was  expecting  a  visit  from  his  friend 
Tommy  Compton,  who  had  been  doing  his 
duty  by  the  grouse,  and  was  on  his  way  to  do 
it  by  the  partridges;  and  time  and  distance 
being  of  no  more  account  to  him  than  money, 
he  had  arranged  to  turn  a  little  out  of  his  direct 
route  for  a  few  days  of  Sydney's  company. 
Mrs.  Mornay  made  no  comment  at  the  time, 
but  she  decided  from  that  moment  on  accepting 
the  patronage  of  Mrs.  Cummings. 

The  Claverings  agreed  between  themselves 
that  they  ought  not  to  interfere,  and  prevent 
her  receiving  her  well-earned  recompense  from 
the  rightful  quarter;  but  they  had  secret  mis- 
givings that  she  would  not  be  liberally  dealt 
with;  and  parted  with  her  reluctantly,  longing 
more  than  either  ventured  to  confess  to  the 
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other,  to  take  her  under  their  own  care  and 
protection,  and  save  her  from  the  buffettings  of 
the  hard  world.  They  had  all  grown  to  con- 
sider her  as  a  friend;  and  though  she  had  tried 
to  guard  herself  from  becoming  attached  to 
them  in  return,  it  had  been  quite  impossible. 
There  were  times  when  a  veaming;  after  rest, 
and  her  own  name  and  position,  made  her  feel 
as  if  she  could  have  entrusted  them  with  her 
secret,  and  have  flown  to  the  shelter  she  was 
sure  would  be  offered,  and  have  lain  down 
there  thankfully — even  if  to  die.  The  fact  of 
her  being  so  tempted  was  an  additional  reason 
for  leaving  them,  but  her  heart  was  very  full 
when  she  bade  them  good-bye.  Even  Arthur 
looked  dull,  and  there  was  as  much  earnestness 
as  jest  in  his  parting  whisper,  "  Don't  let  Cousin 
Milly  chain  and  padlock  you,  whatever  you  do" 
— a  warning  she  had  afterwards  good  cause  to 
remember. 

As  to  Milly  the  younger,  she  cried  so  passion- 
ately at  the  parting,  it  was  agreed  among  them 
all  she  had  better  not  be  exposed  to  another; 
and  Mr.  Clavering  abandoned  his  design  of 
seeing  the  travellers  start,  and  perhaps  accom- 
panying them  part  of  the  way.  He  did  so  with 
reluctance,  fearing,  from  what  he  had  observed, 
F  2 
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that  his  friend  Mrs.    Mornay  would  have   a 
trying  time  of  it — as  indeed  she  had. 

The  directions  for  the  expedition  had  been 
explicitly  given,  as  Mrs.  Cummings  knew  it 
would  require  care  and  management  to  make 
trains  and  hours  fit,  and  Eleanor  was  naturally 
anxious  that  they  should  be  carried  out  to  the 
letter ;  but  it  was  a  task  of  perpetual  difficulty. 
Derrick  was  offended  at  having  been,  as  she 
said,  pushed  out  of  her  place  by  nobody  knew 
who;  and  as  she  had  been  spoken  against,  and 
had  tales  told  of  her,  people  should  see  she 
didn't  mean  to  put  up  with  it.  So  she  laid 
herself  out  to  give  trouble,  with  brilliant  suc- 
cess. They  were  late  at  the  station,  in  spite  of 
all  Eleanor's  exhortations ;  and  it  was  only  by 
great  haste  and  breathless  exertion  that  they 
started  at  all.  At  every  change  of  trains — of 
which  they  had  three — she  kept  aloof  as  much 
as  possible,  leaving  Mrs.  Mornay  to  carry  all 
the  stray  luggage,  besides  the  entire  responsi- 
bility of  Milly,  who  had  to  be  watched,  and 
fed,  and  kept  in  good  humour,  to  prevent  her 
getting  into  draughts  or  mischief.  At  their 
last  change,  indeed,  where  they  had  only  a 
few  minutes  to  spare,  this  last  charge  so  ab- 
sorbed the  whole  of  Eleanor's  time,  she  was 
obliged  to  leave  Derrick  to  see  the  boxes  put 
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up — a  necessity  she  rued  when  too  late;  for 
when  they  reached  the  London  terminus,  her 
own  portmanteau  was  not  forthcoming.  It  was 
telegraphed  for,  and  she  was  promised  it  the 
next  day,  and  with  this  promise  she  was  forced 
to  be  content;  but  even  her  sweet  temper 
found  it  so  difficult  not  to  be  angry,  she  said 
nothing,  for  fear  of  saymg  too  much.  Milly 
was  less  scrupulous.  "  I  do  say,"  she  ex- 
claimed, as  soon  as  they  were  all  in  the  cab, 
"you  might  have  seen  after  Mrs.  Mornay's 
box^  Derrick.  You  knew  she  was  getting  me 
some  tea." 

''I  am  not  aware,  Miss  Milliceat,  that  my 
mistress  expected  me  to  wait  on  any  one  but 
you." 

"  And  you  don't  wait  on  me  more  than  you 
can  help,  I'm  sure;  and  when  you  thought 
there  was  danger,  you  left  her  to  do  it  all," 
said  Milly. 

"  I  was  not  engaged  as  sick-nurse.  Miss  Mil- 
licent.  /  don't  pretend  to  do  everybody  else's 
work." 

"Nor  your  own  either.    We  all  know  that." 

Eleanor  stopped  the  wrangle  at  this  point 
with  a  quiet  assumption  of  authority,  that 
neither  attempted  to  dispute;  and  the  rest  of 
the  drive  passed  in  silence.     Milly  hoped  she 
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saw  tliat  Derrick  was  rather  ashamed  of  her- 
self, and  secretly  enjoyed  the  prospect  of  the 
scene  that  would  follow  their  arrival.  When- 
ever a  maid  was  sent  away,  mamma  and  sisters 
had  so  many  stories  to  tell,  she  had  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  bad  servants  were  much 
more  amusing  than  good  ones;  and  in  emula- 
tion of  her  elders,  had  stored  up  a  few  racy 
anecdotes,  that,  she  flattered  herself,  would 
produce  no  little  sensation.  It  was,  therefore, 
a  double  disappointment  on  arriving  to  find 
Mrs.  Cummings  was  not  expected  till  the  next 
morning.  No  one  was  in  the  house  but  the 
cook,  who  had  it  in  charge;  and  no  order  had 
been  given  for  the  reception  of  Mrs.  Mornay. 
Eleanor  had  understood  she  would  be  lodged 
for  one  night,  at  any  rate,  and  she  was  dis- 
tressed and  perplexed  by  this  unexpected  turn 
of  affairs.  Owing  to  some  miscalculation,  or 
misunderstanding,  Milly's  finances  had  run  so 
short,  that  Mrs.  Mornay,  at  the  last  moment, 
had  been  obliged  to  advance  the  money  for 
their  tickets,  and  this  had  nearly  drained  her 
purse.  Her  slender  store  in  reserve  was  in 
her  portmanteau,  miles  away;  Derrick  was 
sullenly  resolved  to  give  her  no  help — she 
knew  nothing  about  it,  except  that  she  would 
'  not  take  upon  herself  to  let  anybody  in  with- 
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out  orders — Mrs.  Cummmo^s  **would  not  thank 
any  one  who  did.  Milly  was  furious,  and  pro- 
tested she  would  go  with  Mrs.  i\rornay  if  Mrs. 
Mornay  might  not  come  in  with  her;  an  out- 
break that  helped  Eleanor  to  a  speedy  decision. 
Without  answering,  or  seeming  to  hear  Der- 
rick's observations,  she  consulted  the  cook  on 
the  subject  of  lodgings;  and  the  latter,  who 
did  not  see  why  slie  should  not  be  civil  to  one 
who  looked  and  spoke  so  much  like  a  lady, 
sympathised  in  her  difficulties,  and  gave  her 
the  best  advice  she  could.  She  directed  her 
to  a  street  where  lodgings  were  let,  and  even 
offered  to  walk  with  her  part  of  the  way;  but 
this  Eleanor  would  not  suffer,  on  Milly's  ac- 
count. She  took  a  hasty  leave  of  her  charge, 
begged  her  to  be  quiet  and  good,  and  go  early 
to  bed;  and  walked  from  the  inhospitable  portal 
with  her  small  bag  in  her  hand,  as  if  she  had 
only  to  step  to  the  corner  of  the  street  to  find 
a  carriage  and  footman  waiting  for  her  orders. 
She  had  grown  accustomed  to  think  for  her- 
self, and  to  go  about  alone, but  not  in  London; 
and  she  was  weary  and  out  of  spirits  with  the 
vexations  of  the  day ;  and  therefore  it  was  with 
a  sinking  heart  that,  after  proceeding  some  way 
according  to  her  instructions,  she  found  she  had 
left  the  more  respectable  region  for  one  darker 
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and  dingier  than  she  had  ever  walked  through 
in  her  life.  She  grew  uneasy  at  the  appear- 
ance of  the  locality,  lost  her  way  several  times, 
and  instead  of  the  street  she  intended,  found 
herself  at  last  close  to  Westminster  Abbey.  By 
this  time  she  was  so  tired,  that  her  first  objec-t 
was  to  rest,  and  a  vision  of  the  grand,  dim 
cloister,  of  which  she  had  once  had  a  ghmpse 
in  happier  days,  rose  before  her  like  a  refuge. 
She  might  sit  there  for  a  few  minutes,  at  any 
rate,  and  think  of  what  she  should  do  next; 
and  having  found  the  entrance,  with  the  help 
of  the  general  public,  she  sank  down  on  the 
first  stone  bench  she  reached,  too  grateful  for 
the  quiet  shelter  to  criticise  its  grimy  hue.  The 
cloisters  felt  comparatively  cool,  after  the  noise 
and  heat  of  the  streets ;  and  the  stillness  was  so 
refreshing,  she  remained  there  longer  than  was 
good  for  her.  Mind  and  body  were  tired  out, 
and  instead  of  exerting  herself,  as  she  knew  she 
ought,  she  sat  dreamily  musing  on  her  predica- 
ment, as  if  it  had  been  somebody  else's.  She 
thought  of  the  last  time  she  had  wandered  like 
this,  and  how  kind  the  Treshams  had  been. 
She  always  remembered  their  kindness — not 
their  first  cold  looks.  What  had  become  of 
them  all,  she  wondered?  How  little  they 
knew  of  her   sitting   there,  without  a  home 
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where  to  lay  her  head!  Not  that  she  was 
so  badly  off  either;  at  the  worst  she  could  go 
to  an  hotel,  though  the  state  of  her  exchequer, 
and  the  dread  of  being  noticed  and  recognised, 
made  her  feel  as  if  she  would  rather  stay  where 
she  was:  at  any  rate,  she  need  not  starve,  like 
Jane  Eyre,  because  she  had  lost  her  luggage 
for  a  day.  Perhaps  it  was  a  good  thing  to  ex- 
perience, just  for  once,  a  little  of  what  they  feel 
who  have  literally  nowhere  to  go,  and  no  means 
of  bettering  their  condition.  If  ever  she  grew 
rich  again,  she  thought  she  would  build  or  buy 
a  place  where  respectable  women  could  be 
lodged  for  a  night  on  application ;  only  London 
was  so  large,  one  such  place  would  be  of  little 
use;  who  was  to  find  it,  or  reach  it,  from  the 
other  end  of  the  town  ?  Perhaps  others  would 
take  it  up  if  she  began  it.  How  much  would 
it  cost  ?  She  lost  herself  in  a  maze  of  calcula- 
tions, till  roused  by  some  one  passing,  to  the 
recollection,  with  a  smile  of  pity  at  her  own 
want  of  energy,  that  time  was  getting  on,  and 
she  was  still  unhoused. 

"This  will  not  do.     I  wish  Mr.   Shannon 

was  in  town,  I  might  go  to  him ;  and  yet " 

The  remembrance  of  her  flight  to  his  house 
from  Mr.  Tresham's ;  of  her  stay  there,  with  his 
two  sisters,  who  came  on  purpose  to  take  care 
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of  her;  of  their  untidy  ways,  the  slovenliness 
of  the  rooms,  the  perpetual  wrangling  of  the 
ladies,  and  their  undisguised  jealousy  of  her- 
self, made  her  shudder  at  that  prospect,  even 
in  idea.  Then  she  thought  of  the  long,  dreary 
illness  that  followed,  when  it  had  seemed  as  if 
death  and  she  had  shaken  hands — and  yet,  he 
had  held  back,  and  she  was  still  struggling  on 
— for  what?  And  her  thoughts  were  astray 
again,  wondering  what  roof,  whether  wood,  or 
stone,  or  canvas,  or  Heaven's  sky,  sheltered  the 
head  of  the  exile  in  California — and  what  he 
would  feel  if  he  saw  her  now — when  the 
person  who  had  passed,  and  whose  attention 
had  been  caught  by  her  attitude,  came  slowly 
back,  and  stood  looking  at  her  some  minutes 
before  venturing  to  speak. 

^'  I  beg  your  pardon,  if  I  am  mistaken,  but 
I  don't  think  I  am — it  is  Miss  Ormonde,  sure  ? 
I  forget  your  married  name,  ma'am,  and  always 
did.  It  is  Miss  Ormonde — I  am  sure  of  it! 
Don't  you  remember  me,  ma'am,  that  you  was 
so  good  to  about  your  beautiful  handker- 
chiefs?" 

Eleanor  remembered  the  handkerchiefs  better 
than  the  face.  Her  first  emotion  was  one  of 
annoyance  at  being  recognised,  but  the  grateful 
delight  of  the  woman  at  the  meeting  cheered 
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lier  in  spite  of  herself;  and  it  v/as  a  comfort, 
after  all,  to  have  some  one  to  speak  to  and 
take  counsel  with.  She  was  not  loner  in  con- 
fessing  that  she  was  sitting  there  because  at  a 
loss  what  to  do  next,  and  that  it  would  be  ren- 
dering her  a  great  service  if  she  could  direct 
her  to  a  respectable  lodging,  at  a  low  price,  for 
the  night. 

Mrs.  Mackay's  eyes,  sharpened  by  rude  con- 
tact with  the  world,  ran  keenly  over  the  lady's 
dress;  and  putting  together  what  she  saw  and 
what  she  remembered  to  have  heard,  she  had 
no  difficulty  in  understanding  what  this  meant, 
though  she  could  only  conjecture  how  it  had 
come  about.  Between  her  eagerness  to  be 
of  service  and  her  fear  of  offending,  she  felt  so 
embarrassed,  that  her  only  resource  was  in 
rapid  talking. 

''  Dear  heart  alive,  ma'am,  a  lodging  for  you? 
Why,  there  ought  to  be  scores  and  scores  of 
them  to  be  had  at  this  time  of  year,  if  one 
knew  w^here  to  lay  one's  hand  upon  them; 
but  you  see  it  is  getting  latish,  and  you  are 
tired.  If  I  had  only  known  a  bit  sooner — let 
me  think.  You  must  know,  ma'am,  I  am  better 
off  than  when  you  came  to  see  me,  praised  be 
the  Lord!  I  always  believed  you  brought  me 
a  blessing,  for  when  J\Iiss  Luke  she  see  me 
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doing  your  work,  that  you  was  good  enough 
to  pay  for  beforehand  so  liberal,  ma'am,  and 
heard  my  story,  she  was  quite  warm  about  it ; 
and,  says  she,  'I  can't  get  you  back  to 
Madam's,'  she  says,  ^  for  it's  against  the  rules, 
but  I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do  for  you,'  she  says, 
'  I'll  speak  to  the  ladies  as  knows  Mrs. — I  beg 
your  pardon,  I  always  forget  your  married 
name — and  when  they  hear  she  employs  you, 
I'm  sure  they  will'  And  so  many  of  them 
have  done,  ma'am,  ever  since,  and  it  has  been 
good  paying  work  too ;  and  the  children  goes 
to  school  now,  regular,  and  I  have  my  things 
decent  about  me  ;  and  my  husband's  father, 
poor  old  soul,  is  gone  to  his  rest,  for  which  be 
thankful,  for  he  was  a  burden  to  hisself  and 
everybody  else,  poor  dear,  though  I  did  my 
duty  by  him,  and  nobody  never  heard  me  com- 
plain. And  if  it  was  not  so  poor  a  place  for  a 
lady,  I  should  only  be  too  proud  to  give  you 
my  room,  ma'am — it  is  clean  and  tidy  now, 
that  is  all  I  can  say  for  it — if  it  was  not  taking 
too  great  a  liberty  even  to  mention  such  a 
thing." 

She  did  not  quite  know  how  far  she  might 
venture,  nor  how  low  her  benefactress  might 
have  fallen ;  and  she  had  seen  ladies,  as  young 
and  as  fragile,  to  whom  such  an  offer  would 
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have  been  of  inestimable  value.  It  was  a 
relief,  in  more  ways  than  one,  that  Eleanor 
smiled  as  she  thanked  her,  and  observed  she 
had  no  wish  to  burden  her  hospitality,  espe- 
cially as  she  had  lately  been  nursing  a  child 
with  scarletina.  A  clean  bedroom  was  all  she 
required;  how  small  it  was  she  did  not  mind; 
she  supposed  for  two  or  three  shillings  it  could 
be  had.  Mrs.  Mack  ay  just  recollected  a  certain 
very  respectable  person,  very  much  so  indeed, 
who  had  told  her,  only  a  day  or  two  ago,  that 
at  this  time  of  year  she  did  not  mind  letting 
any  part  of  her  house — single  gentlemen  being 
preferred,  as  least  trouble. 

"But  she'll  not  object  to  a  lady,  if  I  speak 
to  her,  and  explain,  I  make  no  doubt.  It  is 
close  by,  ma  am,  if  you  like  to  try.  "What 
name  shall  I  say,  ma'am?" 

"  Mornay,  if  you  please." 

"Mornay.  Yes,  ma'am."  The  woman 
looked  puzzled,  for  it  certainly  was  not  what 
she  expected;  she  remembered  there  was  an 
M  on  the  handkerchiefs,  but  she  could  have 
sworn  it  was  not  the  last  letter.  However,  she 
was  too  civil  to  make  any  comment,  and  was 
leading  the  way  out  of  the  cloister,  when 
Eleanor  stopped,  and  laid  her  hand  on  her 
arm. 
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"  One  thing  more;  I  believe  you  consider  I 
did  you  a  service  once." 

"  Did  me  a  service,  ma'am  ?  I  should  think 
you  did." 

"  Then  I  can  trust  you  to  do  me  one." 

*'  Anything  in  my  poor  power,  ma'am,  I  shall 
only  be  too  proud." 

*'  Then  do  not  tell  any  one,  on  any  pretence 
whatever,  who  or  what  I  am.  I  am  anxious 
not  to  be  recognised,  for  many  reasons.  I  may 
trust  to  you  to  keep  my  secret." 

'^  Certainly,  ma'am,  you  may.  But  eh,  dear, 
that  it  should  have  come  to  this !" 

It  was  all  she  allowed  herself  to  say.  She 
took  up  Mrs.  Morn  ay's  bag,  and  walked  a  step 
behind  her,  directing  her  which  turning  to 
take;  but  little  more  conversation  passed,  till 
they  found  themselves  in  Great  College  Street, 
at  the  door  of  Mrs.  Brown.  A  brief  colloquy 
with  that  mild  potentate — a  tidy  little  wo- 
man, who  had  been  good-looking  in  her  time, 
but  always  seemed  to  have  the  cares  of  the 
kingdom  on  her  mind — sufficed  to  make  the 
required  arrangements ;  and  the  lady  was 
shown  up  to  a  tiny  bedroom  at  the  top  of  the 
house,  which  she  might  occupy  for  a  moderate 
sum,  and  where,  after  a  little  amicable  discus- 
sion, it  was  agreed  she  should  be  boarded  from 
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her  hostess's  table.  Mrs.  Mackay  waited  till 
all  was  settled,  and  then  came  respectfully  to 
the  door  to  entreat  she  might  be  allowed  to 
wait  upon  her;  and  Eleanor,  tired  as  she  was, 
had  not  the  heart  to  reject  services  proffered 
in  such  perfect  good  will.  She  remembered, 
too,  what  she  had  to  tell  her,  and  though 
dkectly  she  touched  on  her  calamity  the  poor 
woman's  tongue  was  unloosed,  and  could  not 
be  stopped  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  she  did 
contrive  at  last  to  make  her  understand  she 
must  send  all  the  papers  referring  to  her 
husband's  case  to  the  address  of  "Eupert 
Clavering,  Esq.,  Lawleigh  Hall,  Hadlow, 
shire." 

"  Claverins^ !"  The  name  caus^ht  Mrs.  Brown's 
attention  as  she  came  in  that  moment  with  sheets 
and  towels.  "You  don't  happen  to  know  a 
gentleman  and  lady  of  that  name,  ma'am,  do 
you?  An  elderly  gentleman  from  Australia, 
and  a  young  lady,  his  niece  ?" 

Yes,  Mrs.  Mornay  had  seen  them  very  lately. 
Dear  me,  Mrs.  Brown  was  very  glad,  for  the 
young  lady  had  left  a  few  things  behind  her, 
and  she  had  never  known  where  they  ought  to 
be  sent.  She  would  bring  the  parcel  to  Mrs. 
Mornay,  and  perhaps  she  would  let  them  know. 
And  her  respect  for  her  lodger  increased  visibly, 
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though  there  was  still  a  certain  amount  of  pa- 
tronage in  her  manner,  that  extremely  exas- 
perated Mrs.  Mackay. 

It  went  to  Eleanor's  heart  to  see  how  this 
struggling  woman,  whom  she  had,  at  so  little 
cost  to  herself,  pitied  and  helped  in  her  need, 
seemed  to  look  upon  her  as  a  superior  being,  to 
whom  if  she  paid  service  and  duty  for  the  rest 
of  her  life,  it  would  be  all  too  little.  To  her  it 
appeared,  on  looking  back,  that  she  had  passed 
her  youth  in  ease  and  luxury:  the  good  deeds 
that  had  pleased  her  conscience  at  the  time, 
seeming  so  few,  so  poor,  so  far  short  of  a  Chris- 
tian's duty,  that  all  this  gratitude  for  one  kind 
action  made  her  long  to  have  done  more  while 
she  could.  She  felt,  in  its  full  force,  the  truth 
of  those  touching  words  of  her  favourite  poet  : 

Alas  !  the  gratitude  of  men 
Hath  oftener  left  me  mourning ! 

It  was  true  that  Mrs.  Mackay  was  a  little 
oppressive  in  her  attentions,  and  talked  a  great 
deal  more  than  was  necessary,  and  repeated  the 
same  thing  over  and  over  again,  till  Eleanor 
hardly  knew  what  she  said;  and  no  less  true, 
that  her  voice,  so  civil  and  pleasant  when  ad- 
dressed to  herself,  sounded  uncommonly  sharp 
and  shrill  on  the  stairs,  when  she  was  lecturing 
Mrs.  Brown's  little  maid  (her  ninth  within  the 
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twelvemonth)  for  coming  into  Mrs.  Mornay's 
room  in  a  dirty  apron;  but  Eleanor  had  been 
solitary  long  enough  to  overlook  many  short- 
comings for  the  sake  of  disinterested  good  will, 
and  patiently  concealed  her  fatigue  till  her 
humble  friend  took  leave.  She  listened  to  all 
she  had  to  say  about  her  husband's  wrongs, 
promising  to  look  over  the  papers  before  they 
were  forwarded  to  Mr.  Clavering;  and  sent 
her  away,  at  last,  full  of  hopes  for  the  future, 
which  she  would  have  given  the  world  to 
share. 

She  was  not  left  long  in  solitude,  however; 
for  Mrs.  Brown,  who  came  up  with  her  little 
parcel,  when  she  had  delivered  it  to  Mrs. 
Momay,  stood  looking  at  it  with  a  deep  sigh, 
and  an  ominous  shake  of  the  head,  too  ominous 
not  to  be  noticed.  A  mild  inquiry  as  to  whether 
anything  was  the  matter,  served  at  first  only  to 
elicit  a  groan,  and  then  a  significant  "  Matter, 
ma'am? — Ah,  dear  me! — No,  I  do  not  say  as 
anything  is  the  matter,  but  I  know  what  I 
know,  and  I  see  what  I  see,  and  there's  a  deal 
goes  on  in  this  world,  Mrs.  Morn  ay,  that  no- 
body sees,  and  that  nobody  thanks  you  when 
you  do  see.  Ah !  Well !  Time  will  show, 
ma'am,  who  was  right  and  who  was  wrong." 

Eleanor  had  nothing  to  say  to  the  contrary, 

VOL.  n.  G 
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thougli  she  did  not  quite  see  how  it  applied, 
and  rather  hoped  no  explanation  would  be 
given.  But  Mrs.  Brown  was  standing  looking 
at  her  now,  and  shaking  her  head  so  solemnly, 
it  made  her  quite  nervous. 

"Will  you  not  sit  down?"  she  asked,  with 
her  usual  politeness. 

"  Sit  down,  ma'am?  Thank  you ;  it  is  very 
little  time  /ever  have  for  sitting  down"  (taking 
a  chair).  "  but  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you 
all  the  same — very  much  obliged,  I  am.  And 
you  say  you  saw  Miss  Clavering  herself,  ma'am? 
Ah,  dear !  How  has  she  her  health  now,  poor 
young  lady?" 

As  far  as  Mrs.  Mornay  could  judge,  she 
seemed  very  well. 

''You  thought  so,  ma'am?  Yes,  I  dare  say 
you  did.  Poor  dear  lady !  Ah !  Well,  I  hope 
she  is — I  hope  she  is.  But  I  don't  think  it, 
ma'am,  for  all  that." 

"  She  appeared  strong,  and  in  good  spirits. 
If  she  was  otherwise,  she  concealed  it  very 

well." 

"Yes,  ma'am,  she  does.  I've  seen  her  do 
it.  Yes,  I  have.  She  is  a  wonderful  young 
lady  at  that;  but  it  is  too  much  for  her  some- 
times— ah,  dear ! "  She  paused,  and  shook  her 
head  so  long,  that  Eleanor  grew  quite  uncom- 
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fortable.  Presently,  she  turned,  and  observed 
so  abruptly,  her  lodger  started  in  her  chair, 
"Of  course  she  spoke  to  you  about  me,  and 
all  I  did  for  her?" 

"  I  really — I  think  not,"  said  Eleanor. 

"  I  thought  she  wouldn't.  No !  She  knows 
I  am  her  friend,  though.  Yes,  she  knows  that. 
I  saw — /  understood  her  when  nobody  did. 
She  had  a  bad  fever  here,  ma'am,  in  the  room 
below  this.  Very  bad  she  was.  And  how  do 
you  think  she  got  it?" 

"  Perhaps  in  visiting  some  of  the  poor  streets 
about  here,"  suggested  Mrs.  Mornay,  with  a 
furtive  glance  at  the  dark  roofs  visible  from 
her  window — to  her  imagination,  an  unex- 
plored  mystery  of  wretchedness. 

"Visiting  the  poor  streets?  Oh  dear  no, 
ma'am!  She  didn't  do  that.  She  is  a  good 
young  lady,  too,  and  liked  her  church,  when 
she  could  get  there,  I  don't  deny.  But  she 
did  not  get  her  fever  that  way,  not  at  all.  It 
was  a  clear  case  to  me^  ma'am,  after  what 
I  see." 

She  thought  her  lodger  would  ask  questions ; 
but  as  Mrs.  Mornay  said  nothing,  went  on 
without. 

"They  took  my  lodgings,  ma'am,  at  least 
the  young  gentleman  did — a  very  nice,  civil 
g2 
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young  gentleman  indeed  lie  was ;  and  Miss 
Clavering  and  her  nurse  came  here,  and  nothing 
was  good  enough  for  them,  though  I'm  sure  I 
have  had  ladies,  who  have  been  so  pleased  with 
all  I  did  for  them,  they  have  come  back  to  me 
again  and  again.  I  have  always  been  used  to 
ladies,  ma'am — always  been  used  to  them,  I 
have.  I'm  keeping  you,  ma'am,  I  am  afraid," 
detecting  a  look  of  weariness  on  her  listener's 
face,  and  rising  to  go,  but,  to  Eleanor's  disap- 
pointment, sitting  down  again,  on  her  mur- 
muring something  civil,  as  if  she  had  been 
pressed  to  stay. 

"Her  uncle  came;  they  hadn't  met  since 
she  was  a  babe,  you  know,  ma'am,  and  I  see 
her  myself,  how  nervous  she  was,  poor  thing. 
I  don't  like  to  speak  evil  of  anybody — I  never 
do — but  he  was  very  hard  upon  her  that  first 
evening — very  hard  he  was.  I  heard  her  cry- 
ing myself  in  her  room,  for  I  was  sitting  here. 
Well,  ma'am,  I  didn't  like  that,  and  I  said  to 
myself,  *I  guessed  as  much  when  you  came, 
my  poor  dear,  and  I  know  all  you're  going 
through,  for  I've  felt  it  myself,  and  I'll  watch 
this  night,  for  you'll  be  ill  before  morning.' 
Think  of  my  saying  that,  ma'am;  I'm  never 
wrong.  Well,  I  sat  in  the  room  next  to  this 
with  my  door  open,  and  I  worked  and  worked, 
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and  got  sleepy  at  last,  and  I  thought  I  would 
have  a  look  out  o'  window  to  wake  me,  and 
rest  my  eyes,  and  I  looked,  and  what  do  you 
think  I  saw?" 

Mrs.  Mornay,  who  was  growing  sleepy  her- 
self, suCTcrested  a  buro^lar. 

"  No,  ma'am,  not  a  burglar ;  it  would  have 
been  better  if  it  had  been.  It  was  a  gentleman, 
with  a  great  cloak  on,  and  his  hat  pulled  over 
his  face,  walking  up  and  down,  looking  up  at 
my  house.  I  got  one  good  sight  of  him  under 
the  lamp,  and  a  very  handsome  gentleman  he 
was — very  handsome.  Well,  ma'am,  just  as  I 
was  thinking  what  I  should  do,  I  heard  Miss 
Clavering  moving  about,  and  she  went  into  her 
sitting-room,  and  I  saw  him  stand  and  look 
right  up  to  her  window,  and  I  knew  by  his 
eyes  she  was  looking  at  him.  But  such  a  look 
in  any  man's  eyes  I  never  see  before,  and  hope 
I  never  shall  again — never  !  Well,  something 
startled  him,  and  he  walked  off,  and  the  next 
morning  Miss  Claverino:  was  li^ht-headed.  And 
nobody  knew  why  but  me.  /  knew.  Yes, 
ma'am." 

"  It  was  a  slight  circumstance  to  build  a 
story  on,"  said  Eleanor,  roused  by  the  unex- 
pected denouement. 

"  You  think  so,  ma'am  ?    Then  I  don't.    For 
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it  was  not  the  only  one.  I  heard  things  I 
won't  repeat.  I  never  do — but  I  know  what  I 
know.  It  was  as  sad  a  case  of  the  heart  as 
ever  I  see.  Yes,  it  was.  Poor  young  lady! 
I  never  said  anything  to  her  about  it,  but  she 
knew  very  well  by  my  face  that  I  understood 
her  as  nobody  did — nobody.  Ah,  well,  well ! 
Good  evening,  Mrs.  Mornay.  I  hope  you  will 
find  yourself  comfortable.  I  always  find  my 
ladies  is  comfortable,  and  they  always  say  they 
consider  me  their  friend." 

With  this  parting  sentence  she  withdrew, 
and  Eleanor  heard  her  sighing  all  the  way 
down  the  first  flight  of  stairs.  She  could  almost 
have  fancied  she  heard  her  shake  her  head. 
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CHAPTER  lY. 

MES.  ATTERBUEY  HEAES  OF   SOMETHIXG  TO  HER 
ADVANTAGE. 

Eleanoe  thought  it  was  of  no  use  to  call  on 
Mrs.  Cummings  before  the  middle  of  the  day ; 
and  as  she  was  anxious  to  avoid  all  unnecessary 
publicity,  she  thankfully  accepted  the  offer  of 
her  friend,  Mrs.  Mackay^  to  undertake  the  re- 
covery of  her  portmanteau.  The  forenoon 
being  thus  at  her  own  disposal,  she  ventured, 
under  the  protection  of  a  dark  veil  and  large 
shawl,  to  obey  the  summons  of  the  Abbey  bell, 
secure  that  of  those  she  dreaded  meeting  none 
would  be  present  there.  The  comfort  thus 
imbibed  heartened  her  for  her  visit ;  and  even 
then,  it  was  with  considerable  repugnance  that 
she  once  more  applied  at  that  inhospitable  door. 
Mrs.  Cummings   had  arrived  early,  and  had 
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evidently  lost  no  time ;  for  Eleanor,  being 
shown  into  tlie  dining-room,  found  her  carry- 
ing on  an  animated  discussion  with  a  small, 
keen-looking  personage  on  the  subject  of  her 
daughter's  outfit — a  discussion  which  had  just 
reached  a  point  when  it  might  be  said  to  be 
almost  acrimonious. 

"  In  one  word,  then.  Miss  Oliver,  you  refuse 
to  accommodate  me.  I  am  only  sorry  I  have 
troubled  you  at  all.  I  shall  know  another  time 
how  to  depend  on  your  civil  speeches." 

"The  trouble,  ma'am,  is  nothing;  but  to 
expect  to  be  supplied  with  the  best  of  every- 
thing, on  terms  that  would  scarcely  pay  for  the 
worst,  is  rather  unreasonable,  and  I  cannot  pre- 
tend to  do  it.  I  might  as  well  close  my  esta- 
blishment at  once." 

'^  And  you  will^  depend  upon  it,  if  you  go  on 
charging  your  best  customers  at  such  an  ex- 
orbitant rate.  Now,  pray  do  not  let  me  have 
any  more  discussion.  There  is  an  end  of  it.  I 
am  very  sorry,  but  I  must  make  other  arrange- 
ments. Oh,  good  morning,  Mrs.  Mornay.  I 
am  very  glad  to  see  you.  Jane,  show  Miss 
Oliver  out." 

Miss  Oliver  whisked  out  of  the  room  with  the 
air  of  one  who  had  come  cleverly  through  a 
great  danger;  and  Mrs.  Cummings  threw  her- 
self into  a  seat,  quite  out  of  breath. 
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"  The  rapacity  of  these  tradespeople  is  be- 
coming perfectly  frightful.  After  all  the  good 
custom  I  have  got  for  that  woman,  to  persist  in 
saying  she  can  make  no  difference  between  me 
and  anybody  else — it  is  positively  monstrous  ! 
Ah,  ]\Irs.  Mornay,  what  a  trying  thing  it  is  to 
be  a  mother!  No  one  knows  what  I  went 
through  about  that  poor  dear  child  whom  you 
nursed  so  kindly.  I  believe  I  may  safely  say, 
those  who  watched  her  did  not  suffer  half  as 
much  in  mind  or  body  as  I  did ;  I  never  slept, 
and  could  not  rest  by  day ;  indeed,  we  had  no 
time  for  rest,  moving  about  as  we  did  from  one 
place  to  another,  engaged  all  day,  and  out  every 
evening.  And  now  I  have  the  trial  before  me  of 
parting  with  two  of  my  girls,  and  all  this  worry 
and  fatigue,  to  say  nothing  of  the  expense, 
which  to  me  is  a  very,  very  great  consideration. 
I  really  do  not  know  what  I  shall  do." 

Eleanor  politely  offered  her  congratulations, 
and  asked  when  the  weddings  were  to  be.  Oh, 
one  was  uncertain,  and  the  other  not  till  the 
spring;  but  being  in  town,  she  had  begun 
making  inquiries  and  preparations,  as  there 
was  a  great  deal  to  do. 

"If  I  only  knew  of  some  clever,  superior 
needlewoman,  whom  I  could  trust  to  under- 
take the  plain  work  at  my  house,  with  the  help 
of  the  maids,  and  my  girls'  village  scholars,  I 
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would  gladly  liave  it  all  done  at  home.  It 
would  be  a  good  winter's  work,  and  a  very 
comfortable  situation  for  a  respectable  person ; 
a  workroom  and  bedroom  to  herself,  and  her 
meals,  of  course,  in  private.  I  know  a  friend 
of  mine  who  always  arranges  like  that,  and  has 
fitted  out  three  daughters  in  the  handsomest 
manner.  It  would  save  me  a  great  expense, 
and  relieve  me  of  a  great  deal  of  anxiety." 

There  was  a  pause ;  Eleanor,  whom  she  had 
not  yet  asked  to  sit  down,  looked  steadily  at 
her,  to  make  sure  of  her  meaning.  Mrs.  Cum- 
mings  turned  to  her  portfolio,  and  took  out  a 
letter. 

''  My  dear  aunt  wrote  to  me  about  you,  Mrs. 
Mornay,  expressing  herself  very  kindly — very 
kindly  indeed — and  begging  me  to  do  some- 
thing towards  helping  you  on  in  the  world.  I 
am  very  ready  and  willing,  I  am  sure ;  but  I 
am,  compared  with  many,  a  poor,  struggling 
woman  myself,  and  can  only  offer  help  in  the 
shape  of  employment.  Indeed,  I  make  it  a 
principle  never  to  give  any  other." 

"  Certainly,  madam ;  I  should  never  think  of 
asking  it.     I  was  not  aware " 

"That  Mrs.  Sydney  had  written?  No,  I 
suppose  not.  But  she  tells  me  (and  it  is  highly 
to  your  credit)  that  you  are  sensible  enough 
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not  to  confine  yourself  to  one  occupation. 
When  music  fails,  yoa  try  something  else." 

"  I  have  found  it  necessary  to  do  so,  cer- 
tainly." 

''  May  I  ask  what  that  was?" 

"  I  accidentally  met  with  an  opportunity  of 
obtaining  employment  in  plain  needlework, 
but  it  was  only  for  a  short  time.  It  is  a  pre- 
carious way  of  living,  if  one  can  get  anything 
better." 

"  It  ought  not  to  be,  if  all  the  houses  charge 
like  Miss  Oliver.  But  then  the  pay  they  give 
is  wretchedly  small ;  the  profit  goes  into  their 
own  pockets.  Now,  a  private  order  brings  the 
whole  into  your  own." 

''Very  true." 

"  You  are  a  pretty  good  workwoman,  are 
you  not?" 

"  I  beheve  I  may  call  myself  so,  without  pre- 
sumption." 

"  And  you  understand  cutting  out,  and 
taking  patterns,  and  all  that?" 

''Yes.  When  I  was  some  years  younger,  I 
took  gTeat  interest  in  a  sewing-school,  and 
spent  some  time  in  making  myself  mistress  of 
the  details.  In  teaching  others  I  learned  what 
I  have  since  found  very  useful." 

"  Xo  doubt.     Well  now,  Mrs.  JMornay,  to 
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come  to  the  point — you  have  no  musical  en- 
gagements at  present,  I  understand?" 

"  No.  I  lost  my  pupils  from  the  scarletina 
being  in  the  house,  and  I  have  not  heard  of 
any  others." 

*'  Have  you  any  prospects  at  present  in 
London?" 

"  None  whatever." 

''  Then  what  is  to  hinder  our  coming  to  an 
understanding  at  once?  If  you  have  lost  one 
employment  through  one  of  my  girls,  it  is  the 
least  the  others  can  do  to  supply  its  place ;  and, 
to  make  a  long  story  short,  if  you  like  to  under- 
take this  work  on  reasonable  terms  (we  shall 
not  quarrel  about  them,  I  dare  say),  and  will 
be  content  to  come  down  to  my  quiet  home  for 
the  winter,  there  it  is  for  you.  It  is  not  every 
one  I  would  receive  into  my  domestic  circle 
without  a  reference,  but  all  I  hear  of  you  con- 
vinces me  you  will  not  give  me  reason  to  repent 
my  confidence." 

Eleanor  stood  thinking.  It  was  an  offer  that 
had  few  recommendations  in  itself;  but  it  was 
work,  retirement,  board  and  lodging,  for  several 
months,  and  would  save  her  from  drawing  on 
the  small  fund  which  she  reserved  for  emer- 
gencies, but  could  not  bear  to  touch.  Since 
her  recovery  to  health,  she  had  lived  entirely 
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on  her  earnings,  and  "while  it  allowed  her, 
would  continue  to  do  so.  What  the  employ- 
ment was,  mattered  comparatively  little.  Still, 
this  was  not  the  employer  she  would  have 
chosen,  and  she  thought  of  Arthur's  warning, 
and  hesitated. 

Mrs.  Cummings  thought  she  was  diffident  of 
her  powers,  and  graciously  assured  her  she 
would  make  every  allowance ;  of  course  she  did 
not  expect  such  work  as  Miss  Oliver  would 
supply,  as  she  could  not  afford  Miss  Oliver  s 
price ;  and  with  that,  propounded  her  own — 
about  two-thirds  less  than  the  worker  had  a 
right  to  expect,  and  so  much  less  than  Eleanor 
had  herself  paid  to  others,  that  she  involuntarily 
smiled. 

"  I  will  consider  of  it,  madam,  and  let  you 
know  this  evening.  Thank  you  for  your  in- 
tended kindness  in  the  offer.  If  I  accept  it, 
you  may  be  sure  I  will  do  my  best  to  give  you 
full  satisfaction.  Yes,"  she  thought,  as  she 
walked  home  with  somewhat  hasty  steps,  ''  if 
I  do  her  work  at  low  wages,  I  shall  at  least  be 
paying  her  something.  And  yet — can  I  ever 
go  through  it?" 

Mrs.  Mackay  was  waiting  to  receive  her. 
She  had  forgotten  to  mention,  in  the  flutter  she 
was  in  yesterday,  that  her  husband's  papers 
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had  all  been  put  in  the  hands  of  a  clever  gen- 
tleman, who  had  come  on  purpose  to  inquire 
into  the  matter  a  year  ago,  and  whom  she  had 
never  heard  from,  though  she  had  called  at  his 
office  a  many  times.  To-day,  however,  after 
fetching  the  portmanteau,  she  had  been  down 
to  him  again,  and  worretted  till  she  saw  him, 
and  told  him  she  must  have  the  papers  back, 
as  a  lady  wanted  them  most  particular.  He 
asked  some  questions,  very  sharp  and  short, 
and  at  last  told  her  the  papers  were  put  by ; 
his  clerk  should  look  them  out,  and  call  upon 
the  lady  with  them  in  the  course  of  the  after- 
noon. But,  dear  heart,  she  was  afraid  there 
was  nothing  to  be  done.  And  she  went  off 
into  a  long  burst  of  lamentation,  which  effec- 
tually checked  the  reproof  on  Eleanor's  lips, 
for  the  indiscretion  of  giving  her  address  to  a 
stranger.  She  sent  her  away  at  last,  rather 
consoled,  and  was  just  trying  to  get  a  little 
rest,  when  she  was  told  a  gentleman  was  in  the 
parlour,  with  some  papers  that  he  must  deliver 
into  her  own  hands.  Forgetting  fatigue  in 
benevolence,  she  hastened  down  stairs,  and 
found  herself  alone  with  Mr.  Martock 

She  had  always  feared  this  man,  at  a  time 
when  she  could  imagine  no  cause  for  doing  so ; 
but  now  that  she  had  but  too  many  reasons  for 
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believing  in  his  enmity,  it  amounted  to  positive 
terror.  She  would  have  retreated  had  there 
been  time,  but  the  door  was  closed,  and  he  was 
standing  before  it,  and  any  attempt  at  escape 
must  have  been  made  at  a  sacrifice  of  dignity. 
Before  she  had  recovered  her  presence  of  mind, 
he  had  placed  her  on  a  seat,  and  stood  leaning 
against  the  table  close  by,  watching  every 
change  in  her  face. 

"It  is  a  long  time,  Mrs.  Atterbury,  since  I 
had  the  honour  of  waiting  on  you  last." 

'^It  would  have  been  longer  still,  sir,"  she 
said,  gaining  courage  from  indignation, "  if  you 
had  waited  till  I  wished  for  your  visit.  Any 
intercourse  between  us  should  be  carried  on 
through  my  solicitor,  Mr.  Shannon." 

'^  Certainly.  Mr.  Shannon  is,  however,  out 
of  town  at  present,  engaged  on  some  important 
affairs  of  his  own,  that  I  fear  are  likely  to  give 
him  some  trouble.  Whether  because  he  is  not 
so  clever  about  his  own  as  about  other  people's, 
or  whether,  because  his  zeal  for  others  leads  him 
into  difficulties  with  those  who  have  annoyance 
in  their  power,  I  cannot  take  upon  me  to 
say." 

There  was  a  short  silence ;  Eleanor  was  con- 
sidering what  this  could  mean.  She  had  been 
fearing  lately  that  her  old  friend  was  harassed; 
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what  should  she  do  if  it  were  caused  by  his 
loyalty  to  her? 

"  I  called,  Mrs.  Atterbury,  to  bring  you 
these  papers  referring  to  the  man  Mackay. 
You  remember,  no  doubt,  asking  my  advice  in 
the  matter,  and  that  I  promised  you  I  would 
inquire  what  steps  the  wife  must  take  in  such  a 
case  ?" 

Eemember  it  ?  Yes.  The  whole  scene  was 
present  with  her  in  a  moment:  the  sound  of 
the  waves  on  the  beach — the  tune  that  her 
husband  whistled  over  his  drawing — the  angry 
scorn  with  which  he  gnashed  his  teeth  at  the 
very  promise  alluded  to.  She  understood  its 
meaning  now,  as  he  did  then. 

*'  I  am  sorry  you  ever  had  anything  to  do 
with  anything  or  anybody  I  cared  about,  Mr. 
Martock.  You  never  will  again,  if  I  can  help 
it." 

"  So  T  have  been  made  to  understand.  I  can 
only  say  I  am  sorry,  and  bow  to  your  decision. 
You  have  not  heard  from  Sir  John  Pierpoint 
lately — have  you  ?" 

"I  do  not  know  where  he  is." 

"  Indeed?  Well,  he  is  at  Boulogne,  I  fear, 
in  very  reduced  circumstances.  Poor  Sir  John ! 
It  was  not  altogether  his  fault,  but  he  had 
been  imprudent,  and  has  suffered  for  it  at 
last." 
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She  felt,  as  he  meant  she  should,  that  this, 
too,  was  her  doing,  but  she  could  make  no 
reply. 

"  Despard,  of  course,  you  know,  has  been 
obliged  to  leave  the  country." 

'•  I  was  not  aware  of  it,  but  I  am  not  sur- 
prised." 

"  You  are  not  surprised?  You  were  aware 
of  some  of  his  difficulties?" 

'^  Of  some  of  them." 

"  He  applied  to  you,  probably,  for  assist- 
ance  ^ 

She  was  silent,  but  her  silence  told  as  much 
as  he  wanted  to  know. 

"He  chose  to  offend  those  who  might  have 
kept  his  head  above  water,  and  therefore  they 
let  him  go  down,  and  he  had  nothing  for  it  but 
to  fly.  By  the  way,  that  amiable  landlady  of 
yours — you  remember  her?  She  has  been  sold 
up  for  an  old  debt  which  she  believed  had  been 
paid  years  ago,  poor  woman.  She  was  not  de- 
ficient in  common  sense,  but  she  made  a  mis- 
take sometimes." 

Eleanor  knew  as  well  as  if  he  had  said  it, 
that  he  was  telling  her  this  to  show  her  his 
power.  He  had  ruined,  or  was  ruining,  every 
one  who  crossed  his  will  in  her  behalf,  and  now 
she  was  alone  with  him,  to  struggle  as  best  she 
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might.     Still  she  was  silent,  and  kept  her  face 
shaded  from  him  with  her  hand  and  arm. 

"  May  I  ask,  without  being  indiscreet,  if  you 
have  had  any  tidings  of  Mr.  Atterbury  since  I 
saw  you  ?" 

"  You  know  I  have  not,"  was  her  almost  in- 
audible reply. 

'^  How  should  I  know?  The  mail  that 
brought  me  intelligence  might  possibly  have 
conveyed  some  to  you." 

"  You  have  heard  from  him,  then  ?"  she 
cried,  starting  up.  "Oh,  when?  Where  was 
he  ?     Why  did  you  not  let  me  know  ?" 

"Madam,  you  referred  me  to  your  solicitor 
for  all  communications  in  matters  of  business, 
and  I  was  not  disposed  to  enter  upon  any  other 
subjects  with  him.  Yes,  I  have  heard  twice  of 
your  husband.  He  seems  to  have,  changed  his 
mind  about  California,  for  my  correspondent 
heard  of  him  in  the  States — I  forget  the  name 
of  the  place — where  he  had  got  a  situation, 
which  he  unfortunately  lost." 

"  Did  you  hear  how  ?" 

"  Why,  yes — on  his  name  being  discovered. 
There  are  some  there  who  know  his  history, 
and  one  or  two  who  know  his  person.  I  fear 
he  will  find  his  own  name  as  great  an  encum- 
brance as — you  do." 
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She  held  her  hands  tightly  together,  to  stop 
their  tremblincr.     "  Was  that  all?" 

^'  That  was  all;  but  even  that  is  iDetter  than 
nothing,  is  it  not?" 

"  Oh,  I  have  prayed  so  for  one  word  to  tell 
me  he  was  alive;  and  you  have  known  this — 
how  long?" 

"  Not  very  long.  If  I  had  known  where  to 
address  you,  I  w^ould  have  told  you  at  once.  I 
will  never  do  so  through  Mr.  Shannon,  or  any- 
body." 

'^  Do  you  expect  to  hear  of  him  again?" 

"Indeed,  I  do.  My  correspondents  have 
strict  directions  to  obtain  all  the  news  of  hun 
that  they  can." 

"  Can  you  tell  me  where  a  letter  will  find 
him?" 

"  No,  that  I  cannot  do.  But  I  will  endeavour 
to  ascertain  for  you." 

"  And  you  will  let  me  know  when  you  do 
hear?" 

"  If  you  give  me  your  address.  Come,  Mrs. 
Atterbury,  you  were  always  open  and  truthful; 
tell  me  the  whole  truth  now.  Why  have  you 
distrusted  me?" 

"  How  can  you  ask?  You  know  it  was  your 
own  doing." 

h2 
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"  I  am  still  in  the  dark.  When  did  I  lose 
your  confidence?" 

"  When  I  found  out  you  were  deceiving  me." 

"  How  did  I  deceive  you?" 

*^  You  made  me  believe  what  you  knew  to 
be  untrue.  You  kept  my  husband's  flight 
from  me,  and  schemed  how  to  get  into  your 
own  hands  the  money  intended  for  his  creditors. 
That  alone  would  be  sufficient." 

"  Without  entering  into  the  merits  of  that 
question,  how  did  you  learn  all  this  ?" 

"  From  your  own  conversation  with  Sir 
John." 

^' You  were  listening,  then,  Mrs.  Atterbury?" 

"  Against  my  will,  I  was.  I  could  not  help 
it.  I  was  taken  to  your  house  without  my  own 
consent,  when  I  was  very  ill,  and  when  your 
voices  roused  me,  I  was  too  much  overcome  to 
make  any  attempt  to  interrupt  you.  I  heard 
all  that  passed,  and  took  my  resolution  from 
that  moment  to  trust  none  of  you  again." 

"  And  having  taken  that  resolution,  what 
was  your  first  step  ?" 

"  I  left  your  house.  I  dreaded  your  detain- 
ing me,  and  in  some  way  forcing  me  to  yield, 
as  you  had  forced  Sir  John.  Your  garden-gate 
was  open — I  escaped  by  the  window." 

"Why  not  by  the  door?" 
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"  The  door  into  the  hall  was  locked." 

"  Then  you  went  into  my  study?" 

''  I  did." 

*'  You  went  up  to  my  table?" 

"  Yes." 

"  You  took  something  that  you  saw  there?" 

The  colour  rose  brightly  into  her  cheeks  as 
she  replied,  "  I  know  it  was  wrong,  but  it  was 
a  terrible  temptation." 

"I  admit  it.  Come,  be  honest  with  me; 
you  thought  that  packet  contained  what  would 
do  your  husband  mischief,  and  so  you  felt 
justified  in  destroying  it." 

"  No,  I  did  not  think  of  that.  I  only  carried 
it  into  the  next  room." 

"And  then?" 

"Then  I  escaped,  as  I  told  you." 

"  And  the  packet  ?" 

"  The  packet  I  never  saw  again,  or  heard  of, 
till  this  minute.     I  left  it  behind  me." 

"Take  care,  Mrs.  Atterbury — take  care! 
Do  not  presume  on  my  indulgence.  I  wish  to 
deal  gently  with  you,  but  I  must  have  the 
whole  truth," 

"  I  never  speak  any  other,  sir." 

"  I  have  always  thought  so.  Prove  it  to  me 
now.  If  you  did  not  destroy  it  yourself,  who 
did  ?" 
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"  Wliat  do  you  mean  ?" 

"Mean?  It  is  plain  enough.  Who  met 
you?  Who  was  with  you?  Who  knew  you 
were  there?" 

"  I  am  not  aware  that  any  one  knew.  I  was 
quite  alone  then,  and  went  alone  to  Mr. 
Tresham's.  Why  do  you  look  as  if  you  doubted 
me?" 

"Mrs.  Atterbury,  that  packet  I  left  on  the 
table  when  I  locked  the  outer  door.  When  I 
unlocked  it,  the  room  smelt  of  burnt  paper,  and 
the  air  was  full  of  the  charred  fragments — but 
the  packet  was  gone." 

She  was  shocked  beyond  the  power  of  ex- 
pression. "Is  it  possible?"  she  said,  at  last. 
"Are  you  sure  it  is  not  somewhere  in  the 
room?" 

"  Do  you  think  I  have  not  searched  both 
rooms  well  long  ago?  There  were  papers 
among  them  of  such  importance  that  no  money 
can  compensate  their  loss,  madam,  I  can  tell 
you  that." 

"  But,  Mr.  Martock,  you  surely  believe  me. 
What  have  I  ever  done,  that  you  should  think 
I  would  dare  to  tell  you  an  untruth?" 

"It  matters  little  what  I  think,  Mrs.  Atter- 
bury.  The  question  is,  how  would  a  magistrate 
look  at  it?" 
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"A  magistrate?" 

''  Yes,  madam.  Your  own  sense  must  point 
out  that  if  this  case  were  made  public,  nothing 
could  save  you  from  the  consequences." 

She  might  well  tremble  at  such  a  threat.  He 
was  capable,  she  believed  now,  of  anything 
towards  those  who  opposed  his  will;  he  might 
even  be  wantonly  cruel  enough  for  this.  She 
sank  back  in  the  chair  whence  she  had  risen, 
unable  to  speak,  or  to  take  her  eyes  from 
his. 

"Well,  madam!"  he  said,  finding  her  silent, 
"  what  have  you  to  say  now?" 

"  Only  this — I  have  told  you  the  truth." 

"Can  you  prove  it?" 

"  I  do  not  know.  I  was  alone.  God  knows 
it  is  truth;  but  if  you  doubt  my  word,  why 
should  you  believe  my  oath  ?" 

"  Have  you  named  the  circumstance  to  any 
one?" 

"  I  think  not.  I  may  have  told  Mr.  Shannon 
— I  cannot  be  sure." 

^'  Well,  it  is  safe  with  him,  at  any  rate,  for 
your  sake.  I  have  not  yet  made  ray  loss 
public.  Believing  you  guilty,  I  wished  to  spare 
you,  if  possible;  I  wish  it  still  more,  now  that 
I  find  that  guilt,  at  any  rate,  doubtful.  Yes, 
madam,  I  repeat,  doubtful ;  for  till  the  mystery 
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is  cleared,  you  can  expect  me  to  admit  nothing 
more." 

"  This  amounts  to  insult,  Mr.  Martock.  I 
must  endure  it,  having  no  protector,  but  I 
could  not  have  believed  you  would  forget  your- 
self so  far." 

He  turned  upon  her  with  a  fierceness  that 
made  her  shrink  as  if  a  fire  had  suddenly 
flashed  up  into  her  face.  "  Forget  myself, 
woman  ?  Think  of  what  you  are,  and  in  what 
estimation  you  would  be  held,  if  I  dragged  you 
before  the  public  to-morrow,  on  such  a  charge ! 
Beg  my  forbearance  on  your  knees,  if  you  will ; 
but  no  grand  airs  with  me  now — all  that  comes 
too  late.  You  are  no  more  able  to  contend 
with  me  than  a  worm  under  my  foot,  and  you 
had  better  own  it,  before  it  crushes  you!" 

She  had  bent  for  a  moment  beneath  this  un- 
expected violence,  but  if  he  hoped  to  frighten 
her  into  abject  submission  he  was  mistaken. 
The  indignity  roused  her  courage,  and  though 
she  was  deadly  pale,  she  met  his  angry  eye 
without  flinching. 

"  You  may  crush  me  by  ill-treatment — I  do 
not  deny  that,  sir,  if  you  have  the  heart  to  do 
so;  but  it  is  not  the  less  unmanly.  I  am  in 
God's  hands,  and  if  I  am  to  be  unjustly  accused, 
dreadful  as  it  will  be,  He  will  help  me  to  bear 
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it,  as  I  have  borne  other  misery.  I  only  repeat 
I  have  spoken  the  truth." 

He  walked  a  few  steps  across  the  room,  and 
then  returned. 

*' Madam,  I  hope  so.  I  sincerely  hope  so." 
He  took  her  hand.  "  I  have  been  harsh  to  you 
— I  regret  it.  Do  not  be  afraid ;  you  deserve 
better  treatment.  Ah !"  for  the  tears  were  now 
dropping  fast  from  her  eyes,  "  you  have  suf- 
fered enough  this  last  twelvemonth  to  satisfy 
your  worst  enemy,  if  you  ever  had  one ;  and  you 
will  suffer  still  more,  unless  matters  change  con- 
siderably. How  is  it,  it  has  not  killed  you 
already?" 

She  dashed  away  her  tears  with  her  dis- 
engaged hand.  "I  did  not  mean  to  give  way 
— I  did  not  intend  to  move  your  pity — but  you 
tried  me  hard,  and  I  am  not  strong.  Pray  let 
me  go." 

"  I  see  you  are  not  strong."  He  still  retained 
her  hand  in  his,  and  felt  her  pulse.  "  What 
have  you  been  doing?" 

"  I  have  been  working,  first  in  one  way,  then 
in  another." 

"Have  you  nothing  to  live  upon?" 

"  I  kept  a  sum  in  reserve,  that  I  might  not 
be  a  burden  to  any  one,  and  I  had  an  expen- 
sive illness,  which  took  the  greater  part  of  it. 
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Since  then  I  have  had  employment  enough  to 
maintain  me." 

"  On  what  ?  On  weak  tea  and  water-gruel  ? 
You  will  barely  earn  that  if  you  are  left  to 
yourself  much  longer.  I  never  would  have 
allowed  this,  had  you  remained  under  my  care. 
No  one  should  have  allowed  it.  Whatever 
you  gave  up,  you  ought  to  have  kept  a  home 
over  your  head.  What  must  your  friends  and 
relatives  think  of  such  strangle  conduct?" 

"I  am  accountable  to  none  of  them.  I  have 
done  what  I  believed  to  be  my  duty." 

*^  That  is  to  say,  you  have  thrown  away  your 
usefulness,  your  independence,  your  place  in 
society,  for  what  ?  What  good  has  your  sacri- 
fice done  ?  If  any  distressing  case  comes  before 
you  now,  what  can  you  do  to  relieve  it?  There 
are  many  I  could  name — sad  cases,  too — and  if 
you  were  still  in  easy  circumstances,  you  might 
be  of  immense  service ;  now  you  will  soon  need 
help  yourself" 

''I  hope  not;  I  must  be  hard  driven  to  ask 
it.  I  try  to  save  all  I  can,  that  I  may  meet  any 
urgent  claims.  Do  not  tell  me  any  particulars 
now — I  have  not  courage  to  hear  them." 

"But  why  do  you  not  communicate  with 
your  father*s  family  ?  You  have  some  w^ealthy 
relations  in  India,  I  know." 
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^'I  have,  but  Mr.  Ormonde  has  children  of 
his  own.  I  know  but  little  of  him,  and  have 
no  claim  on  him  whatever." 

"  But  if  he  knew  that  you  and  your  husband 
were  in  extremity,  he  would  come  forward  for 
the  credit  of  the  family,  of  course  ?" 

"No,  sir,"  she  said,  quickly,  " for  he  will  not 
be  applied  to." 

"  You  think  not  ?  If  Atterbury  returns  to 
Europe,  broken  in  health  and  spirits,  hoping 
to  be  sheltered  by  your  tenderness  in  some 
secure,  quiet  resting-place — stranger  things 
have  happened — what  can  you  do  for  him 
now  ?" 

"  If  I  can  do  nothing  else,  I  can  encourage 
him,  by  my  example,  to  endure  anything  rather 
than  do  wrong.  God  will  help  those  who  trust 
Him." 

"Woman  like!"  he  said,  shrugging  his 
shoulders.  "  When  you  wish  to  avoid  a  dis- 
agreeable alternative,  you  sit  down,  and  talk  of 
trusting^ 

"Ah,  sir,  without  that  help  I  should  not  be 
sitting  here  to  talk  of  anything." 

"  Then  your  trust  has  ended  in  your  being 
put  into  my  hands — at  my  mercy?" 

"  At  your  mercy  I  certainly  am,  as  far  as  an- 
noyance goes;  but  it  may  be  to  give  you  an 
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opportunity  of  being  good  to  me.  Indeed,  Mr. 
Martock,  a  little  forbearance  on  your  part  will 
be  a  merciful  action.  I  know  you  can  harass 
me  cruelly  if  you  choose,  but  if  you  will  spare 
me,  at  least  for  the  present,  I  shall  be  grateful. 
I  never  wronged  you  in  my  life." 

"  Well,"  he  said,  "  I  wish  to  believe  that ;  and 
since  you  appeal  to  my  forbearance,  I  will  pro- 
mise you  shall  not  be  annoyed  if  I  can  help  it. 
If  it  should  happen  that  I  am  called  upon  to 
account  for  any  paper  lost  in  that  packet,  I 
may  be  obliged  to  appeal  to  your  testimony ; 
but  that,  I  hope,  will  not  be  the  case.  Of 
course  it  will  be  for  your  interest  and  security 
that  the  real  culprit  should  be  discovered  as 
soon  as  possible." 

"Certainly." 

"  And  I  must  beg  the  favour  of  your  keeping 
me  informed  of  your  movements,  so  that  I  may 
always  know  where  to  find  you." 

"  Is  that  necessary?" 

"  No,  not  necessary ;  but  it  will  save  me  the 
expense  and  trouble  of  tracing  and  watching 
you.  I  would  rather  leave  you  on  parole.  You 
understand  me?" 

"  Quite.     You  shall  hear  from  me." 

"  I  shall  consider  it  an  honour.  And  as  soon 
as  I  have  any  news  to  convey,  I  will  make  a 
point  of  doing  so." 
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''  Thank  you.     Is  this  all  you  wisli  to  say  ?'* 

"  One  thing  more ;  if  you  are  in  any  difficulty 
in  which  I  can  be  of  service,  I  will  attend  you 
anywhere,  on  the  shortest  notice." 

"You  are  very  good;  while  Mr.  Shannon 
lives,  I  trust  not  to  encroach  on  your  polite- 
ness." 

'^  Ah,  poor  Mr.  Shannon  !  He  is  a  well- 
meaning  man.  I  am  very  sorry  for  him — 
very." 

"  On  what  account?" 

"  Have  you  not  heard?  No,  I  suppose  not. 
He  is  entangled  in  a  harassing  lawsuit,  that 
will,  I  am  afraid,  be  given  against  him,  owing 
to  his  own  obstinacy.  There  is  only  one  person 
who  can  help  him  now,  and  he  will  neither 
accept  his  interference,  nor  follow  his  advice, 
out  of  delicacy  to  youT 

''What  can  I  have  to  do  with  it?  Who  is 
the  person  of  whom  you  speak  ?" 

"Myself  Mr.  Shannon  would  consider  it 
treason  to  you,  if  he  took  so  much  as  a  hint 
from  me.     So  his  ruin  is  certain." 

"What?  everybody  ruined  on  my  account? 
even  this,  my  last,  best  friend  ?  I  know  what 
all  this  means — you  need  not  attempt  to  ex- 
plam.     How  am  I  to  persuade  him?" 

"  Well,  if  you  wish  to  do  so,  you  might  give 
me  a  hne  to  him,  which  might  induce  him  to 
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allow  me  to  arrange  a  compromise,  that  will 
save  him  a  good  deal  of  money.  Here  are  pen 
and  paper;  one  line  will  be  enough  to  satisfy 
his  scruples." 

"  And  if  you  do  him  this  service,  what  shall 
you  expect  in  return  ?" 

"  On  my  own  account,  nothing ;  on  his^  I 
would  just  point  out,  that  the  less  he  is  per- 
plexed with  your  affairs,  the  better  (excuse  my 
frankness)  it  will  be  for  both  of  you." 

"I  thought  that  was  what  you  meant;  but 
I  will  do  it.  I  have  no  right  to  let  him  injure 
himself  for  me." 

She  wrote  in  haste,  and  with  a  trembling 
hand: 

"  Dear  Friend, — 
"  I  hear  that  you  scruple  to  avail  yourself  of 
Mr.  Martock's  advice,  on  my  account.  Pray 
set  that  consideration  aside  entirely.  Any 
service  he  does  to  you  I  shall  look  upon  as 
done  to  myself.  You  have  borne  enough  for 
me  and  mine.  I  shall  never  forgive  myself  if 
you  suffer  in  consequence. 

"  Yours  ever  gratefully, 

"  E.  M.  A." 

She  folded,  and  gave  it  to  Mr.  Martock 
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unsealed.  He  bowed  as  he  received  it,  and 
there  was  a  faint  tinge  on  his  face  of  irrepres- 
sible triumph." 

"You  will  remain  here,  I  conclude,  for  the 
present  ?" 

"  You  shall  hear,  sir,  if  I  do  or  not.  I  must 
beg  you  now  to  leave  me." 

She  curtsied  to  him  as  she  spoke,  with  a 
dignity  that  checked  his  attempt  to  take  her 
hand  again. 

Her  courage  held  out  as  long  as  he  was  pre- 
sent; and  she  contrived  to  regain  her  room: 
how  far  she  gave  way  there,  we  need  not  inquire. 
Hers  was  the  courage  of  Esther,  that  would 
carry  her  into  the  jaws  of  a  peril,  at  which  her 
very  heart  was  in  anguish  for  fear. 

That  evening  she  closed  with  Mrs.  Cum- 
min gs's  proposal,  and  that  lady  being  unex- 
pectedly summoned  home,  she  left  town  with- 
out seeing  Mr.  Martock  again. 
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CHAPTER  Y. 

SALARY  NO  OBJECT  COMPARED  WITH  A  COM- 
rORTABLE  HOME. 

Mrs.  Cummings  might  well  hasten  home,  for 
she  had  received  intelligence  that  a  robbery 
had  been  committed  on  her  premises;  prin- 
cipally of  plate  and  household  linen.  It  had 
been  so  cleverly  done,  that  it  was  impossible 
not  to  suspect  connivance  in  some  one  ac- 
quainted with  the  house  and  its  treasures ;  and 
her  heart  misgave  her  as  she  thought  of  a  cer- 
tain cheap  cook,  engaged  with  a  doubtful  cha- 
racter on  the  strength  of  her  low  wages,  and  dis- 
missed, vowing  vengeance,  after  three  months' 
fierce  animosity,  and  the  disappearance  of  nearly 
all  the  stores  that  came  in  her  way.  The  linen 
was  a  special  treasure,  the  pride  of  her  heart,  and 
almost  the  only  valuable  within  the  plunderer's 
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reach ;  the  amount  of  plate  being  comparatively 
small.  Mrs.  Cummings  could  bear  some  trials 
pretty  well;  she  had  really  been  remarkably 
patient  when  Milly  was  ill,  and  nursed  with- 
out giving  her  any  trouble;  but  to  be  robbed 
in  this  wholesale  manner  went  very  near  her 
heart,  and  she  could  not  recover  her  equa- 
nimity at  all.  Other  considerations  were  thrown 
aside — everything  else  was  sacrificed  to  the  one 
object  of  reaching  the  scene  of  disaster  as  soon 
as  possible;  and  Derrick,  who  had  not  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  another  place,  was  easily  per- 
suaded to  forget  and  forgive,  and  remain  for 
the  present — a  very  agreeable  circumstance  for 
Mrs.  Mornay,  who  travelled  with  her,  second- 
class. 

If  there  was  anything  overstrained  or  morbid 
in  Eleanor's  state  of  feeling  at  this  time,  it 
brought  its  own  penance  with  it.  She  had 
told  herself  often  that  she  was  contented  that 
it  should  be  so;  that  she  accepted  her  fallen 
position,  and  only  w^ished  to  do  her  duty 
in  it;  that  she  was  safer  from  discovery,  and 
that  where  she  durst  not  give  her  real  name, 
she  had  no  right  to  stand  on  a  level  with  those 
who  had  nothing  to  hide  ;  but  not  the  less  un- 
pleasant did  she  find  it  to  put  up  with  Derrick's 
ill  humour  all  through  the  journey,  and  be  at 
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her  mercy  for  necessary  comforts  at  tlie  end  of 
it.  In  the  general  confusion  and  excitement  of 
the  first  arrival,  and  the  judicial  inquiry  that 
began  at  once,  nobody  had  time  or  leisure  to 
think  of  the  stranger.  Mrs.  Cummings  gave  a 
general  order  that  she  was  to  be  made  comfort- 
able, but  did  not  inquire  whether  she  was  or  not: 
indeed,  would  have  thought  it  rather  strange 
if  anybody  was,  when  she  had  been  robbed  of 
what  had  cost  her  hard  money,  and  no  clue 
afforded  to  the  detection  of  the  thief  So 
wretched  was  that  first  evening  and  night,  that 
but  for  Milly's  help,  who,  finding  everybody 
cross  and  every  place  uncomfortable,  came  to 
her  to  be  petted,  and  thus  drew  her  out  of  her- 
self, Eleanor's  heart  must  have  failed  her  at  the 
onset.  Things  mended  a  little  next  day;  Mrs. 
Cummings  soon  filled  her  hands  with  work,  and 
from  that  time  she  was  much  too  busy  to  have 
time  to  grow  dispirited. 

The  missing  necessaries  of  domestic  life^^had 
to  be  replaced  somehow  or  other,  and  the  lady 
soon  congratulated  herself  on  having  secured 
so  willing  a  slave.  There  really  was  some  plea- 
sure in  giving  Mrs.  Mornay  a  stiff  job ;  she 
went  about  it  so  cleverly,  and  with  such  good 
will,  and  sympathised  in  her  employer's  trouble 
as  if  it  had  been  her  own.     The  motive  ^that 
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urged  her  fingers  to  toil  so  loyally,  was,  of 
course,  beyond  penetration,  but  the  result  spoke 
for  itself.  Her  skill  and  industry  gradually  won 
the  admiration  of  the  servants — good  judges, 
some  of  them,  in  the  article  of  labour — and  her 
manners  as  effectually  gained  their  respect.  It 
was  to  no  purpose  that  her  dress  was  so  dark 
and  plain,  and  her  close  cap,  as  Arthur  Sydney 
had  observed,  so  like  that  of  an  hospital  nurse. 
They  did  not  know  why,  but  they  felt  she  was 
a  lady;  and  though  they  neglected  her  com- 
fort, they  treated  her  with  uniform  civility. 

Comfort,  as  a  rule,  was  considered  an  ex- 
pensive luxury  at  the  Grove;  and  expensive 
luxuries,  except  under  special  circumstances^ 
Mrs.  Cummings  looked  upon  as  next  to  a  sin. 
What  nobody  had,  nobody  could  expect  to 
have ;  and  if  she  did  without  superfluities  her- 
self, it  was  not  for  her  servants  to  think  them 
necessary.  The  process  of  growing  accustomed 
to  be  uncomfortable  was  a  trying  one,  and  few 
of  her  retainers  found  their  patience  and  temper 
hold  out  many  months ;  changes  were  incessant, 
and  those  who  were  not  actually  going  were 
generally  in  a  state  of  irritation  and  discontent, 
that  found  vent  wherever  there  was  oppor- 
tunity. The  young  ladies  shared  it  to  a  certain 
degree;  Milly,  when  her  health  was  restored, 
i2 
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perhaps  a  little  sooner,  returned  to  school ;  but 
the  two  brides  elect,  in  whose  service  Eleanor 
was  now  engaged,  were  by  no  means  enthusiastic 
about  their  home  arrangements,  and  openly  de- 
clared they  should  manage  differently  when 
they  were  their  own  mistresses.  They  were 
not  bad-hearted  girls,  but  they  had  no  idea 
of  considering  anybody  but  themselves,  and 
Eleanor  had  been  several  weeks  under  their 
roof  before  they  addressed  a  single  word  to 
her,  that  did  not  immediately  relate  to  their 
own  affairs.  They  had  not  a  fault  to  find  with 
her — she  was  always  civil,  always  obliging, 
never  obstinate  in  her  own  opinion,  and  yet  a 
wonderful  authority  in  taste  and  new  patterns 
— but  she  was  only  a  needlewoman,  and  what 
in  the  world  should  they  talk  to  her  about? 

Mrs.  Cummings  had  kept  her  word  in  giving 
her  an  airy  w^ork-room;  as  the  autumn  ad- 
vanced, it  became  almost  too  airy;  the  wind 
whistled  in  the  chimney  long  before  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  Grove  admitted  of  a  fire  being 
lighted  ;  and  through  the  greater  part  of  Octo- 
ber it  was  cold  enough  to  give  poor  Eleanor  a 
taste  of  hardship  for  which  she  was  not  pre- 
pared. India  and  Devonshire  had  not  been 
bracing  schools  for  a  frame  that  was  far  from 
robust ;  and  she  suffered,  during  that  interval, 
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more  than  any  one  had  any  idea  of.  She  made 
no  complamt;  she  knew  she  could  not  resign 
her  situation  without  expense,  and  the  risk,  at 
that  kite  season,  of  not  obtaining  anotlier.  Pier 
hardships  were  less  than  what  others  might  be 
bearing  through  Frederick's  fall ;  so  she  endured 
in  silence  ;  and  when  the  1st  of  November  came, 
the  household  were  allowed  fires  to  sit  by. 
Unluckily,  fuel  was  a  favourite  economy  of  Mrs. 
Cumraings,  and  though  coals  were  cheap  in  her 
county,  she  had  no  notion  of  their  being  treated 
as  a  matter  of  course.  The  stringent  laws  about 
size  and  measure,  and  the  battles  with  servants 
to  secure  the  best  pieces  for  the  drawing-room, 
led  to  the  work-room  coming  in  for  the  worst, 
and  often  in  too  scanty  quantities.  It  was 
nobody's  business  to  provide  them,  and  so  no- 
body took  any  trouble  about  it.  This  one  an- 
noyance, which  she  had  no  power  to  remedy, 
was,  perhaps,  Eleanor's  greatest  trial.  It  cost 
her  more  struggles  after  patience  and  courage 
than  the  harder  ones  she  had  already  borne. 
There  was  an  unkindness,  an  unnecessary 
cruelty  in  it,  that  hurt  her  sensibly ;  and  yet  the 
people  who  did  it  were  influenced  more  by  a 
general  feeling  of  ill-humour  than  any  personal 
ill-will.  They  were  teased  and  scolded,  and 
grudged  firing  themselves;  it  was  some  relief 
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to  vent  it  upon  her ;  if  they  had  been  treated 
differently,  their  hearts  would  have  softened  in 
proportion. 

The  cold,  the  confinement,  the  long  solitary 
hours  of  monotonous  occupation,  the  absence 
of  any  cheering  society,  any  break  to  her  own 
sad  thoughts,  had  the  injurious  effect  that 
might  have  been  expected.  She  struggled 
against  it  for  some  time,  but  finding  her 
strength  giving  way  beneath  days  of  morbid 
brooding  and  nights  of  nervous  horror,  she  was 
obliged  at  last  to  represent  to  Mrs.  Cummings 
that  unless  she  could  have  a  short  time  allowed 
her  for  exercise  and  recreation,  she  was  afraid 
her  health  would  not  suffer  her  to  remain. 
Mrs.  Cummings  would  have  done  a  great  deal 
sooner  than  lose  her  just  then,  so  she  graciously 
acceded  to  the  terms ;  and  JMrs.  Mornay,  instead 
of  once  a  week,  was  made  free,  if  she  pleased, 
to  walk  for  an  hour  every  day. 

There  was  not  much  choice  in  the  way  of 
pleasant  rambles,  for  the  country  was  flat  and 
uninteresting,  except  to  a  strictly  agricultural 
eye,  and  the  muddy  lanes  had  lost  their  one 
attraction  of  being  green.  But  Eleanor  was 
not  the  less  thankful  for  the  respite,  and  per- 
severed in  her  daily  walk,  in  defiance  of  the 
weather.     She  was  not  long  in  making  up  her 
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mind  what  that  walk  should  be.  The  young 
clergyman,  who  had  come  to  this  parish  with  a 
host  of  excellent ,  schemes  and  plans  for  its 
rapid  improvement,  had  been  there  long  enough 
already  to  have  learned  patience  from  disap- 
pointment ;  and  it  was  partly  from  principle, 
partly  from  sturdy  courage,  partly  as  a  kind  of 
hoping  against  hope,  that  he  persisted  in  two 
daily  services,  Avhen  five  made  the  utmost 
extent  of  his  congregation.  These  services, 
condemned  by  some,  neglected  by  others,  and 
from  circumstances  unavailing  to  many,  were  to 
Eleanor  a  privilege  beyond  price  ;  the  morning, 
indeed,  was  generally  lost  to  her,  but  she  had 
no  difficulty  in  making  her  recreation  hour  suit 
that  of  the  afternoon,  and  had  just  time  to  walk 
there  and  back.  Mr.  Fenton,  who  had  long  been 
sore  on  the  subject  of  the  services,  felt  quite 
grateful  to  the  new  face  he  now  saw  there  so 
regularly,  and  his  inquiries  about  the  stranger 
only  added  to  the  interest  he  had  begun  to  feel. 
As  opportunity  offered,  he  showed  her  a  few 
civihties,  lent  her  an  umbrella  one  wet  day,  and 
once,  on  a  sudden  fog  coming  on,  insisted  on 
escorting  her  part  of  the  way  home.  The  little 
that  passed  between  them  confirmed  his  favour- 
able opinion ;  and  convinced  there  was  some  sad 
story  in  the  background,  he  suggested  to  his 
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wife  that  a  little  kindness  from  her  would  not 
be  out  of  place.  Mrs.  Fenton,  though  ready 
enough  to  be  kind  wherever  she  could,  did  not 
exactly  see  what  she  could  do  for  any  one  in 
Mrs.  Cummings's  employment,  unless  with  Mrs. 
Cummings's  consent  and  approval,  and  that  she 
was  too  busy  to  solicit.  She  thought  Mrs. 
Mornay  was  very  pretty,  and  certainly  superior 
to  her  station,  but  still  she  was  at  a  loss  how  to 
show  her  any  kindness,  beyond  recommending 
her  to  other  employers  when  her  present  one 
had  no  more  occasion  for  her  services.  There 
the  matter  ended  for  the  time,  and  soon  after, 
Mrs.  Cummings  came  down  to  the  school,  and, 
as  she  had  done  before,  picked  out  two  of  the 
elder  girls  to  work  at  her  house — a  style  of 
charity  much  in  favour  with  this  excellent  lady, 
and  for  which  she  received  much  credit.  Mrs. 
Fenton,  being  present  at  the  time,  took  the 
opportunity  of  inquiring  a  little  about  the  in- 
tended teacher  of  the  girls.  She  had  noticed 
her  punctual  attendance  and  quiet  behaviour  at 
church,  and  her  husband  had  been  pleased 
with  her  manner,  but  she  wished  to  feel  sure  it 
was  all  right.  Was  there  any  mystery  about 
her?     Did  Mrs.  Cummings  know  lier  stor}^? 

"  Oh  dear  no;  I  only  know  she  is  an  excel- 
lent creature,  and  so  really  grateful  for  the  little 
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kindness  I  have  shown  her,  she  would  do  any- 
thing for  me.  I  know  nothing  of  her  past  life, 
and  have  made  a  point  of  not  inquiring ;  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  her  having  had  a 
good  education.  I  am  doing  the  best  I  can  for 
her,  in  giving  her  a  home  and  work  for  the 
winter ;  and  that  is  what  /  call  charity,  Mrs. 
Fenton.  I  may  lose  by  it  in  the  end,  but  I 
would  not  employ  one  of  your  fashionable  out- 
fitting warehouses,  that  screw  their  workers  to 
the  lowest  penny — not  if  they  would  make  my 
girls'  things  for  nothing !" 

"  Well,  I  do  not  know.  They  employ  a  great 
many  hands,  and  I  have  understood  some  of 
them  pay  fair  wages,  and  take  great  care  of 
their  people." 

"Don't  believe  it.  They  charge  you  enor- 
mously, and  put  the  money  in  their  own 
pockets.  Trust  me,  I  know  them  pretty  well. 
Have  you  ever  been  into  my  work-room,  Mrs. 
Fenton?  It  really  is  worth  your  while  to  pay 
it  a  visit.  "We  have  got  things  in  order  now, 
and  I  think  you  will  say  we  set  you  a  good 
example." 

Mrs.  Fenton  did  think  so  when  she  came, 
though  it  was  some  time  first.  Eleanor's 
orderly  habits  and  correct  eye  had  certainly 
made  her  apartment  a  very  different  place  from 
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what  it  had  formerly  been.  She  had  had  many 
discouragements  and  much  ill  will  to  contend 
against;  but  her  patience  had  not  been  wasted; 
and  the  very  housemaid,  who  had  quarrelled 
most  with  the  new  ways,  was  now  as  proud  of 
the  neat  room  as  if  she  had  been  the  one  to 
make  it  so.  The  school-girls,  too,  found  a  dif- 
ference ;  they  knew  a  lady's  voice  and  manner 
as  well  as  anybody;  and  shy,  awkward,  and 
troublesome  as  they  were  at  first,  soon  grew 
devotedly  attached  to  her  person,  and  jealously 
covetous  of  her  smiles  and  praise.  Left  alone 
with  them  sometimes  for  a  couple  of  hours,  she 
would,  when  they  were  tractable  and  indus- 
trious, amuse  them  and  herself  out  of  the  stores 
of  her  memory;  repeating  poetry,  telling 
stories,  describing  foreign  scenes,  and  adven- 
tures of  travel,  or  relating  anecdotes  of  her 
Devonshire  poor.  Now  and  then,  though  it 
was  a  favour  for  which  she  had  seldom  heart, 
and  with  which  her  old  cough  too  often  inter- 
fered, she  would  sing  to  them — such  singing  as 
they  had  never  heard  in  their  lives,  and  which 
gave  their  untutored  organs  the  delight  of  a 
neAV  sensation.  They  talked  so  much  of  Mrs. 
Mornay  to  their  parents  and  schoolfellows,  that 
a  considerable  degree  of  curiosity  was  gradually 
diffused  among  the  people,  in  which  Mrs.  Fen- 
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ton,  without  confessing  it,  began  to  share.  She 
came,  in  the  beginning  of  December,  to  make 
some  arrangements  with  Mrs.  Gnmmings,  and 
finding  only  the  yomig  ladies  at  home,  begged 
to  be  allowed  to  see  the  work-room.  They 
wondered  how  she  could  care  to  do  so,  but  in- 
troduced her  without  hesitation,  reflecting  that 
the  wedding-clothes,  at  any  rate,  were  some- 
thing to  see,  if  there  was  nothing  else.  It  was 
not  the  hour  when  the  pupils  attended,  and 
Eleanor  was  sitting  at  the  window,  to  get  all  the 
light  she  could  on  a  piece  of  fine  stitching,  such 
as  only  her  fingers  could  accomplish  as  she  liked 
to  see  it  done.  She  rose  on  the  entrance  of  the 
ladies,  and  understanding  the  reason  of  the 
visit,  placed  chairs  by  the  fire,  and  stood  quietly 
waitincr  their  orders.  IMiss  Cummincrs,  natu- 
rally  full  of  her  own  prospects,  went  on  talking 
to  ]Mrs.  Fenton  about  her  wedding  arrange- 
ments, and  took  no  notice  of  her  workwoman, 
except  to  ask  her  for  patterns,  6r  to  appeal  to  her 
about  price  and  quantity.  Her  sister  Sophy, 
less  absorbed  in  the  subject — her  own  marriage 
beinsr  still  an  unsettled  thinsj — had  leisure  to 
observe  that  Mrs.  Mornay  had  a  cough,  and 
was  not  looking  very  well.  So  much  for  rush- 
ing to  church  in  all  weathers !  Eleanor  owned 
to  a  slight  cold — she  did  not  think  it  necessary 
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to  explain  that  it  was  owing  to  her  coming 
in  wet  and  chilled,  and  finding  the  fire  out,  as 
usual.  Mrs.  I'enton  hoped  the  church  was  not 
in  fault,  as  Mrs.  Mornay's  regular  attendance 
was  a  pattern  to  the  parish. 

"  I  am  sure,  Mrs.  Mornay,"  she  added,  with  a 
pleasant  smile,  "  if  you  knew  what  good  it  had 
done  Mr.  Fenton,  after  all  the  discouragement 
he  has  had,  you  would  be  glad  you  went, 
setting  higher  motives  aside." 

Eleanor  spoke  as  she  felt  of  the  benefit  to 
herself,  observing  it  was  a  privilege  she  had 
not  expected  to  find,  and  that  she  owed  much 
to  the  consideration  of  Mrs.  Cummings  in  en- 
abling her  to  enjoy  it. 

"The  fact  is,"  said  Sophia,  '^  if  we  were  half 
as  good  as  we  ought  to  be,  we  should  go  too ; 
but  somehow,  one  doesn't.  I  am  sure  I  don't 
know  why.  I  dare  say,  though,  Mrs.  Mornay 
goes  as  much  for  a  little  variety  as  for  anything 
else." 

"  It  is  just  possible,"  said  Mrs.  Mornay,  with 
a  quiet  smile,  that  she  could  not  suppress. 

"  Ah !"  observed  Mrs.  Fenton,  with  a  glance 
round  the  room,  "  and  a  very  good  reason  too. 
It  is  the  fact  of  its  making  a  variety  from  every- 
day matters  that  gives  it  its  value.  But  what- 
ever Mrs.  Mornay's  motives,  we  must  not  let 
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her  risk  her  health  in  the  cause.  I  am  sorrv 
to  hear  that  cough.  You  are  not  used  to  our 
damp,  cold  evenings,  I  dare  say." 

"  They  are  very  cold,"  said  Eleanor,  with  a 
shiver. 

"  You  are  accustomed  to  a  milder  climate, 
perhaps?" 

''Yes,  ma'am."  Her  reserve  had  returned 
in  an  instant,  and  she  began  busily  folding  the 
patterns  she  had  spread  on  the  table.  Sophia 
looked  at  ^Irs.  Fenton  with  a  sisrnificant  shrus 
of  her  shoulders,  and  good-naturedly  changing 
the  conversation,  drew  the  notice  of  the  visitor 
to  the  excellence  of  the  work;  a  hint  which 
the  latter  was  too  well-bred  not  to  take. 

It  was  only  a  small  part  of  her  attention, 
however,  that  the  incumbent's  wife  gave  to 
the  delicate  stitches;  the  delicate  worker  was 
much  more  interesting  in  her  eyes,  and  when 
she  could  do  so  unobserved,  she  watched  her 
narrowly.  Never  had  Eleanor  made  a  greater 
mistake  than  in  supposing  she  would  attract 
less  notice  in  a  humble  station  than  if  she 
maintained  her  claims  to  gentility:  like  Queen 
Mary's  white  hands  under  the  laundress's  plaid, 
her  manner  betrayed  her  directly  she  spoke,  and 
only  served  to  make  the  contrast  more  palpable. 
Mrs.  Fenton  sat  considering  who  and  what  she 
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could  be;  and  while  keeping  up  a  civil  con- 
versation about  the  two  pupils'  rapid  improve- 
ment, and  sewing-schools  in  general,  wondered 
more  and  more  whether  all  were  right  with 
this  fair  and  engaging  stranger,  so  evidently 
belonging  to  a  very  different  sphere. 

"  If  she  is  what  she  pretends  to  be,  where  is 
her  husband?  what  is  his  occupation?  Has 
she  left  him,  or  has  he  left  her,  or  what?"  she 
asked,  not  unnaturally,  when  talking  it  over 
with  a  neighbour  afterwards;  and  being  a 
frank,  open  woman,  perhaps  she  talked  it  over 
a  little  more  freely  than  was  quite  necessary. 
It  takes  some  experience  to  teach  us  how  much 
cleverer  silence  often  is  than  speech.  At  any 
rate,  the  neighbour  being  to  the  full  as  curious 
as  herself,  discussed  it  as  freely  in  the  next 
house  she  visited,  with  a  few  slight  additions, 
that  gave  a  dash  of  mystery  to  the  story.  It 
quickly  circulated  in  the  neighbourhood  that 
there  was  a  mystery  in  the  business,  and  Mrs. 
Mornay  could  not  show  herself  at  church,  or 
elsewhere,  without  being  more  stared  at  than 
she  would  at  all  have  liked,  had  it  occurred  to 
her  to  observe  it. 

Mrs.  Fenton  herself  did  not  hold  these  doubts 
very  long. 

She  had  her  share  of  this  world's  blessings. 
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in  her  husband  and  little  ones,  her  home  and 
her  parish,  with  their  mingled  duties  and 
attachments ;  but  they  brought  her  a  share  of 
its  troubles  as  well,  that  at  times  were  almost 
a  burden.  Her  husband's  ideas  were  noble, 
and  his  means  limited;  his  taste  was  fastidious, 
and  his  self-denying  principle  strict;  and  the 
difficulty  she  had  in  pleasing  his  eye  and 
palate  without  infringing  on  his  rule — of  keep- 
ing up  the  air  of  intellectual  refinement  that 
was  his  native  element  without  increasing  ex- 
penses or  leaving  homely  work  undone,  might 
have  perplexed  a  bolder  genius  than  hers.  But 
her  greatest  burden  was  the  Church  psalmody. 
By  stirring  up  college  friends,  and  moving  every 
stone  he  could  lay  a  finger  upon,  Mr.  Fenton 
had  contrived  to  get  a  very  fair  organ;  but  an 
organist's  hire  was  beyond  his  means.  He  con- 
sidered it,  in  fact,  out  of  the  question :  his  wife 
had  learned  the  piano,  and  it  stood  to  sense  she 
could  play  the  organ  with  a  little  practice.  Any- 
body could.  And  as  he  must  know  best,  Mrs. 
Fenton,  who  knew  nothing  about  it,  supposed 
it  was  quite  true,  and  undertook  the  office 
cheerfully.  Considering  that  she  had  never 
been  much  of  a  performer  on  the  instrument 
she  did  know,  it  might  have  been  doubted 
whether  she  would  succeed  on  the  one  she  did 
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not;  but  that  did  not  occur  to  either  of  them. 
It  was  right  that  she  should  be  the  organist,  so 
an  organist  she  became,  and  the  amount  of 
misery  she  went  through  in  consequence,  no 
tongue  could  tell.  She  was  one  of  those  other- 
wise harmless  people,  whom  nothing  can  make 
musical;  and  being  always  anxious  and  fright- 
ened, and  always  aware  that  her  husband's  ear 
was  quivering  at  every  false  note  she  made,  it 
was  only  by  hard  dragging  through  difficulties 
and  failures  that  she  ever  brought  her  Sunday 
performances  to  a  decent  close.  Again  and 
again  she  deplored  her  inefficiency,  feeling  it 
the  more  that  Mr.  Fenton  never  breathed  a 
syllable  that  could  imply  he  had  a  fault  to 
find,  and  decidedly  ignored  all  meek  sugges- 
tions that  it  would  be  better  to  have  no  music 
at  all  than  to  have  it  ill-done.  His  theory  was, 
that  you  are  to  do  what  you  can,  not  what  you 
can't;  and  unless  she  could  find  a  substitute, 
there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  persevere.  A 
substitute — such  as  would  satisfy  him  and  her- 
self— she  had  despaired  of  ever  finding,  till  one 
Sunday  morning,  when  she  was  really  so  un- 
well she  could  hardly  keep  her  seat,  Mrs. 
Mornay  unexpectedly  came  up  to  her  just 
before  the  service,  remarked  with  much  con- 
cern how  ill  she  looked,  and  earnestly  begged 
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permission  to  takejier  place.  A  few  inquiries 
followed,  and  it  appeared  she  knew  the  organ 
well,  and  was  only  too  glad  to  have  her  fingers 
upon  it ;  and  the  sounds  she  brought  out  that 
morning  were  quite  sufficient  proof  of  her  as- 
sertion. People  who  had  never  thought  about 
the  organ  at  all  before,  except  as  a  mild  accom- 
paniment to  the  singers,  began  to  look  up, 
and  listen,  and  wonder  they  had  not  noticed  it 
sooner;  the  village  choir  caught  the  inspiriting 
influence,  and  sang  with  better  effect  than  usual ; 
and  Mr.  Fenton,  whose  eyes  had  glistened  with 
pleasure  more  than  once,  waylaid  Eleanor  as 
she  left  the  church  to  crive  her  his  warm  tribute 
of  praise. 

"  AYe  want  such  gifts  as  yours,  sadly,"  he 
said;  "our  service  is  not  what  I  should  like  it 
to  be  yet,  and  I  can  fmd  no  one  with  the  neces- 
sary ability  who  will  devote  it  to  this  work. 
My  wife  is  over-tasked,  and  cannot  do  every- 
thing. It  was  a  real  kindness  to  save  her  to- 
day." 

"Indeed,"  replied  Eleanor,  ''it  was  such  a 
pleasure  to  myself,  I  can  hardly  accept  your 
thanks.  It  is  so  long  since  I  touched  the  in- 
strument, I  hardly  knew  how  to  leave  it." 

"Then  pray,  whenever  you  wish  to  indulge 

VOL.  IL  K 
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yourself,  come  to  me  for  the  key.     Take  care  I 
do  not  make  you  my  organist,  that  is  all." 

This,  though  said  first  in  jest,  became  soon  a 
matter  of  serious  discussion.  Eleanor  found 
that  no  service  she  could  render  would  be  half 
as  acceptable  to  both,  and  rejoiced  that  she  had 
something  to  ojQfer  the  church  on  which  no  one 
had  a  claim.  Mrs.  Cummings,  being  properly 
consulted,  was  propitious,  even  to  conceding  an 
extra  hour  in  the  week  for  practising  with  the 
choir.  The  exertions  of  the  new  performer 
gave  general  satisfaction;  and  Mr.  Fenton  began 
to  indulge  in  sundry  visions  of  choral  services 
and  anthems,  such  as  he  had  long  given  up  as 
hopelessly  unattainable.  He  hunted  up  his  best 
voices  out  of  every  corner  of  the  parish ;  invited 
them  to  tea,  coaxed,  exhorted,  goaded  them 
severally  and  collectively,  into  something  like 
zeal  for  the  general  harmony ;  and  with  a  re- 
inforcement of  half  a  dozen  boys  from  the 
school,  whom  he  drilled  daily  alone,  began  for 
the  first  time  to  feel  that  he  really  had  a  choir. 
He  soon  found,  however,  that  he  must  be  care- 
ful of  his  valuable  ally ;  the  exertion,  added  to 
the  walk  twice  in  the  day  in  all  weathers,  tried 
her  more  than  he  liked  to  see,  and  it  gradually 
became  a  settled  thing  that  her  Sundays  should 
be  spent  at  the  parsonage.   She  could  not  have 
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believed  she  would  find  this  so  great  a  boon, 
but  so  it  was;  for  the  kindly  faces,  the  social 
equality,  the  prattle  of  the  little  ones,  and  the 
entire  change  of  scene  and  diet,  were  in  them- 
selves more  real  rest  than  the  solitude  of  her 
work-room,  and  refreshed  her  for  the  week. 
Mrs.  Fenton  grew  as  warm  in  her  praise  as  she 
had  been  sceptical  at  first;  she  pooh-poohed 
every  doubt  she  had  herself  suggested,  and  was 
very  angry  when  reminded  she  had  ever  men- 
tioned them  at  all.  Christmas  came,  and  Mrs. 
Cummings,  according  to  her  usual  economical 
custom,  carried  her  daughters  on  a  round  of 
visits  to  friends  and  relations,  thereby  obviating 
the  distressing  necessity  of  festivities  at  home; 
and  a  week's  holiday  being  granted  to  Mrs. 
Morn  ay,  while  the  ladies  were  absent,  she  spent 
the  greater  part  of  her  time  at  the  parsonage, 
where  she  worked  for  Mrs.  Fenton  s  children, 
as  if  she  had  been  debarred  from  the  use  of  her 
needle  for  a  month.  It  was  no  use  trying  to 
prevent  her ;  and  the  busy  young  mother, 
who  was  more  industrious  than  clever  in  the 
millinery  line,  was  only  too  thankful  to  be 
taught  and  assisted.  Mr.  Fenton,  however, 
protested  vehemently  against  this  disposal  of 
her  time,  and,  any  evening  that  he  was  dis- 
engaged, tried  hard  to  make  Handel  and 
k2 
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Mendelssohn  supersede  Harry's  blouse  and 
Mary's  braided  merino;  but  if  the  ladies  were 
too  resolute  for  him,  did  the  next  best  thing  in 
his  power  for  his  guest,  by  reading  aloud  for 
her  amusement.  He  had  a  good  voice,  and  a 
keen  literary  taste,  fresh  from  study  and  con- 
verse with  men,  and  it  was  as  pleasant  to  him  to 
feel  he  was  understood  and  appreciated,  as  it 
was  to  her  to  hear  of  new  books,  and  favourite 
writers,  and  newspapers  and  reviews — luxuries 
he  had  not  yet  schooled  himself  to  do  without, 
and  which  to  Eleanor  seemed  now  part  of  a 
world  in  which  she  had  ceased  to  share.  So 
pleasant  were  these  evenings,  closing  with  the 
chanted  psalm,  the  favourite  hymn,  the  quiet 
family  worship,  that  she  braved  for  their  sakes 
the  cold  air  of  winter  nights,  when  it  would 
have  been  more  prudent  to  keep  at  home ;  and 
with  the  help  of  this  manna  in  the  desert,  her 
second  Christmas  of  worse  than  widowhood 
passed  more  in  humble  trust  than  in  sorrow. 

Mr.  Fenton  was  not  without  hopes  that  in 
drawing  his  guest  into  conversation,  which  he 
did  whenever  he  had  a  favourable  opening,  he 
might  discover  a  clue  to  her  past  history.  He 
soon  learned  enough  to  convince  him  his  con- 
jecture as  to  her  station  was  correct,  and  was 
too  much  of  a  gentleman  to  entrap  her  into  ad- 
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missions  she  might  regret.  He  only  took  an 
opportunity  one  day  when  they  were  alone  of 
mentioning  his  readiness  to  serve  her  in  any 
way  she  could  point  out,  provided  she  thought 
fit  to  treat  him  with  openness.  She  seemed 
rather  startled,  for  the  colour  spread  over  her 
face  as  she  replied,  "  I  wish  I  could — I  wish  I 
could !  The  necessity  of  not  being  open  is  one 
reason  why  I  am — what  you  see  me." 

"  That  is,"  said  he,  smiling  gravely,  "  an  ac- 
complished lady,  accustomed  to  good  society, 
occupying  a  station  below  her  own." 

"I  can  hardly  say  that,"  she  returned,  with 
agitation.  "  I  am  poor,  and  have  only  my  own 
exertions  to  depend  upon ;  but  I  can  tell  you 
nothing  more.  I  should  not  tell  you  this  much, 
only  you  are  so  kind  to  me,  and  I  could  not 
bear  that  you  should  think  I  wished  to  deceive 

you." 

"  Can  nothing  be  done?  I  have  friends — I 
might  obtain  you  some  advice — I  really  wish 
you  would  let  me  help  you." 

"  You  are  very,  very  good ;  but  pray  say  no 
more.  I  cannot,  indeed  I  cannot,"  was  her 
only  answer,  with  such  a  look  of  distress  that 
nothincT  but  a  sense  of  dutv  could  have  enabled 
him  to  persevere.  He  did  so,  however,  as 
gently  as  he  could,  pointing  out,  that  if  there 
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were  anything  on  her  mind  that  it  would  comfort 
her  to  confide  to  a  friend — if  she  felt  she  had 
wronged  any  one — if  there  were  any  one  with 
whom  she  would  be  reconciled — now  was  her 
time;  this  season  softened  all  hearts,  and  the 
pain  of  the  effort  would  be  more  than  compen- 
sated by  the  relief.  He  wondered  at  his  own 
courage  in  saying  this,  and  kept  his  eyes  fixed 
on  the  fire,  for  fear  of  embarrassing  her  by  a  look, 
almost  dreading  what  her  answer  would  be. 

The  answer  was  not  so  easy  to  give.  She  was 
thinking,  as  she  had  thought  before,  what  a 
comfort  it  would  be  to  tell  her  sorrowful  story, 
if  only  it  could  be  told  without  shame.  But  to 
name  her  own  wrongs  was  to  condemn  him 
whom,  at  all  costs,  she  must  shield,  and  unless 
her  whole  plan  of  life  were  given  up,  she  must 
keep  her  secret  still.  No  strength  that  she  was 
conscious  of  possessing  would  carry  her  through 
another  such  trial  as  she  bore  at  Mr.  Tresham's ; 
better  that  she  should  be  suspected  of  she  knew 
not  what — better  that  she  should  lose  her  new- 
made  friends,  through  their  doubts  of  her  truth. 
She  felt  Mr.  Fenton  was  disappointed ;  she 
knew  he  deserved  more  trust ;  but  it  could  not 
be,  and  if  he  gave  her  up,  she  must  submit 
without  complaint.  He,  on  his  part,  though  his 
judgment  recoiled  from  the  mystery,  could  not 
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look  into  tlie  sad,  innocent  eyes  that  drooped 
before  his  beneath  a  shame  not  their  own,  with- 
out finding  pity  and  sympathy  prevail  over 
every  other  feeling.  His  duty,  at  any  rate,  was 
done;  he  had  no  right  to  force  her  confidence, 
and  he  was  too  chivalrous  not  to  be  ready  to 
believe  in  a  woman  so  fair,  so  loveable,  so 
desolate.  He  did  his  best  to  cheer  her  lonely 
life,  made  her  free  of  his  house,  whenever  she 
had  leisure  to  visit  it — sketched  out  a  phm  of 
study  against  she  should  have  time  to  read,  and 
begged,  if  there  were  any  books  she  wished  to 
borrow,  she  would  consider  his  library  her  own. 
This  offer  she  declined  at  first,  but  being  sur- 
prised soon  after  turning  over  Southey's  works, 
owned  with  more  nervous  hesitation  than  the 
occasion  seemed  to  require,  that  she  was  look- 
ing for  a  poem,  called  "All  for  Love."  Had  she 
read  it  ?  No,  but  she  had  been  told — in  short, 
if  she  might  borrow  that  particular  volume — 
if  it  was  not  asking:  too  much — it  would  be 
doing  her  a  very  great  favour.  The  favour  was 
conceded,  of  course,  without  the  smallest  demur, 
but  Mr.  Fenton,  when  he  named  it  to  his  wife, 
could  not  refrain  from  a  few  remarks  slightly 
disparaging  to  the  good  sense  of  Avomen  in 
general. 

"  Of  all  the  books  in  the  library,  though  I 
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had  shown  her  those  I  recommended,  and 
which  I  was  sure  she  would  value  and  under- 
stand, she  has  picked  out  the  very  last  I  should 
have  expected  her  to  care  for — one  of  Southey's 
wildest  legendary  ballads — clever  enough,  as 
everything  was  that  he  wrote,  but  by  no  means 
the  style  of  reading  I  should  have  chosen  for 
her  just  now.  There  certainly  is  no  account- 
ing for  a  woman's  whims." 

Mrs.  Cummings  was  by  no  means  indifferent 
to  the  effect  produced  by  her  protegee.  The 
more  notice  Mrs.  Mornay  attracted,  the  more 
self-complacent  her  patroness  felt.  Unconscious 
of  the  high  example  she  was  following,  she 
gloried  in  Eleanor's  Sunday  performance  as 
much  as  the  great  "  architect,  artist,  and  man" 
did  in  that  of  Tom  Pinch;  and  considered  it 
was  quite  equivalent  to  a  handsome  Easter 
offering  to  Mr.  Fenton.  She  began  to  take  a 
lively  interest  in  the  psalmody,  sang  audibly, 
very  much  out  of  tune,  and  looked  as  if  she 
would  give  the  world  to  mention  that  the 
young  woman  who  played  so  well  was  one  she 
employed  out  of  charity.  Her  countenance  did 
mention  it  as  plainly  as  it  could  speak,  and  if 
any  strangers  were  in  the  church,  it  was  impos- 
sible for  them  not  to  perceive  there  was  some 
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link  between  her  and  the  organ.  She  made  a 
point  of  having  the  tune  brought  to  her  pew  by 
one  of  the  boys,  and  invariably  paused  as  she 
w^ent  out  to  whisper  to  Eleanor,  and  make  it 
clear  to  all  beholders  not  already  acquainted 
with  the  fact,  that  that  gifted  serf  only  per- 
formed by  her  gracious  permission.  And  she 
began  seriously  to  consider  whether  it  would 
not  answer  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view  to 
secure  her  musical  talents  for  Milly,  instead  of 
sendino;  her  to  school  after  Easter. 

o 

Strangers  were  not  common  in  that  church, 
but  one  Sunday  in  February,  an  elderly,  shab- 
bily-dressed gentleman,  whom  nobody  knew, 
appeared  at  the  morning  service — a  circum- 
stance that  might  have  passed  without  much 
comment,  had  it  not  also  happened  that  Mrs. 
Mornay  was  either  taken  ill,  or  seized  with  a  fit 
of  nervousness  that  compelled  her  to  leave  the 
organ ;  and  Mrs.  Fenton,  with  fingers  quite  out 
of  practice,  and  without  a  moment's  preparation, 
had  to  rush  into  the  breach  and  do  the  best  she 
could.  How  the  psalmody  fared  that  morning 
it  were  better  not  to  inquire ;  it  is  sufficient  that 
it  was  never  alluded  to.  Mrs.  Mornay  declined 
going  to  the  parsonage,  did  not  appear  at  the 
afternoon  service,  and  all  might  have  passed  ofi* 
as  indisposition,  had  not   some  good-natured 
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people  happened  to  have  inconveniently  sharp 
eyes  and  ears,  and  they  carried  a  tale  to  Mrs. 
Cummings  that  she  felt  it  incumbent  upon  her 
to  notice. 

She  sent  for  Eleanor  into  her  dressing-room, 
receiving  her  in  her  chair  of  judgment,  with 
that  look  of  imposing  dignity  well  known  to 
conscience-stricken  cooks,  and  calculated  to 
bring  the  most  refractory  culprit  to  her  knees. 
Mrs.  Mornay  looked  grave  and  surprised,  but 
not  so  frightened  as  she  was  expected  to  be,  and 
she  stood  perfectly  quiet  till  Mrs.  Cummings 
thought  proper  to  speak. 

"  Is  it  true,  Mrs.  Mornay,"  said  that  lady  at 
last,  after  she  had  looked  at  her  long  and 
seriously  from  head  to  foot,  "  is  it  true  that  I 
am  deceived  in  you  ?" 

"  I  hope  not,  ma'am." 

"Is  it  true  that  you  were  not  well  in  the 
morning  service  of  Sunday?" 

"  I — I  was  taken  rather  faint,  ma'am." 

"  And,  therefore,  you  did  not  attend  in  the 
afternoon?" 

Mrs.  Mornay  was  silent. 

"Answer  me,  if  you  please,  without  equivo- 
cation." 

"  I  did  not  attend,  certainly.  I  am  not  aware 
that  I  gave  any  reason." 
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"  Are  you  not  ashamed,  Mrs.  Mornay,  to 
answer  so  disingenuously  ?  Why  do  not  you 
own  at  once  to  your  best  friend  ivhy  you  staid 
away,  and  not  leave  her  to  find  it  out  from 
others?" 

"  Madam !"  said  Eleanor. 

"  Nay,  no  explosion  of  temper,  Mrs.  Mornay! 
That  I  cannot  submit  to  for  a  moment.  Did 
you,  or  did  you  not,  walk  with  a  strange  gen- 
tleman, for  half  an  hour  at  least,  during  the 
afternoon  service,  in  the  churchyard  lane  ?" 

"  I  did,  ma'am  ;  I  have  no  intention  of  deny- 
ing it.  I  do  not  see  why  it  should  displease  you 
so  much." 

"  Not  displease  me?  Is  it  pleasant  for  me  to 
hear  that  you  and  he  walked  up  and  down 
talking,  evidently  on  some  very  serious  matter ; 
that  he  was  urging  you  to  do  something,  and 
almost  threatening  you  when  you  refused? 
Ah!  you  feel  it,  do  you?"  for  Eleanor's  change 
of  countenance  plainly  expressed  her  vexation ; 
"  you  own  you  were  imprudent  and  wrong. 
Come,  confess  the  whole  truth,  and  make  me 
your  friend.     Is  he  your  husband?" 

"  God  forbid  !"  said  poor  Eleanor. 

^^  Is  he  related  to  you  ?" 

"  No,  indeed." 

"  Has  he  a  hold  upon  you  in  any  way?" 
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"  I  cannot  say  lie  has  not,  but  througli  no 
fault  of  mine.  I  have  had  heavy  misfortunes  in 
my  life,  and  this  is  one  of  them." 

'^But,  Mrs.  Mornay,  you  must  see  that  this 
is  a  serious  state  of  things.  You  cannot  expect 
me  to  take  it  all  on  your  word.  People  are 
talking  about  it,  in  a  very  unpleasant  way; 
and  I  shall  be  blamed  for  keeping  you  in  my 
house." 

"  Then  I  had  better  leave  you,  ma'am.  I 
should  be  sorry  you  were  annoyed  on  my  ac- 
count." 

"  My  good  young  woman — for  such  I  will 
hope  you  are — why  will  you  throw  your  friends 
away  in  this  foolish  manner?  I  do  not  wish  to 
dismiss  you  and  ruin  your  character,  but  I  must 
insist  that  while  you  remain  you  are  more 
guarded  in  your  conduct.  There  is  the  garden 
open  to  you,  when  the  young  ladies  do  not  use 
it ;  but  to  have  you  roaming  about  the  lanes  for 
everybody  to  talk  about,  is  what  I  cannot 
allow  while  you  are  under  my  care.  Do  you 
hear?" 

"  Yes,  madam." 

"  And  you  have  nothing  to  say  to  me  ?" 

"  Only  that  I  am  exceedingly  sorry  you  have 
been  annoyed.  The  gentleman  I  spoke  to 
has  left  the  neighbourhood,  so  I  hope  it  will 
not  occur  again." 
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^'  Your  behaviour,  Mrs,  Mornay,  amounts  to 
effrontery,  and  I  will  add,  to  extreme  ingrati- 
tude, after  all  I  have  done  for  you,  and  the 
unusual  indulgences  you  have  received.  I  can 
tell  you,  it  is  not  every  lady  who  w^ould  employ, 
in  the  meanest  capacity,  a  person  who  owns  she 
can  give  no  references." 

"  I  am  quite  aware  of  that,  ma'am.  I  believe 
I  explained  to  you  that  it  was  one  reason  for  my 
taking  such  a  situation  as  yours." 

"I  do  not  know  anything  about  that,  I  am 
sure;  but  I  know  this,  that  unless  you  are  more 
prudent,  I  shall  feel  it  a  duty  to  let  any  one 
who  employs  you  in  future  know  you  are  not  to 
be  trusted." 

"That  will  be  rather  hard  upon  me,  ma'am, 
considering  it  was  not  my  fault." 

"  It  is  your  fault  if  you  persist  in  giving  me 
no  explanation ;  and  what  your  friend,  Mrs. 
Fenton,  will  say,  I  am  sure  I  cannot  imagine." 

"I  am  ready  to  explain  all  that  I  can;  you 
are  welcome  to  know,  and  so  is  Mrs.  Fenton, 
that  this  gentleman  came  to  speak  to  me  on 
business,  relating  not  to  m3'self  only,  but  to 
other  people.  I  had  no  choice  but  to  hear 
him  at  his  own  hour.  More  than  this  I  am  not 
at  liberty  to  say.  The  parties  who  took  the 
trouble  to  listen  to  our  conversation  could  have 
heard  but  a  small  part  of  it,  and  I  am  sur- 
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prised  they  should  have  had  the  bad  taste  to 
make  it  a  subject  of  discussion." 

"Well,  well,  Mrs.  Moriiay,  we  will  say  no 
more  about  it,  only  be  more  careful  in  future," 
said  Mrs.  Cummings,  rather  disconcerted  by 
this  last  observation,  and  the  manner  in  which 
it  was  spoken.  She  came  to  the  resolution,  on 
thinking  the  matter  over,  of  not  noticing  it 
further;  the  rebuke  must  be  allowed  time  to 
work,  and  she  would  not  deprive  a  poor 
woman  of  her  maintenance,  at  any  rate  till  her 
daughter's  clothes  were  finished.  "  She  cer- 
tainly saves  me  a  great  deal  of  money,  and  one 
cannot  have  everything,"  thought  Mrs.  Cum- 
mings; in  which  she  was,  no  doubt,  perfectly 
right. 

In  pursuance  of  her  resolve,  she  said  no  more 
in  direct  words  ;  only  kept  Mrs.  Mornay  on  the 
shady  side  of  her  countenance,  and  allowed 
everybody  to  see  that  she  did  so.  Mrs.  Mor- 
nay made  no  attempt  to  regain  the  sunshine; 
the  consciousness  of  having  been  the  subject  of 
discussion  seemed  to  make  her  shrink  closer 
into  her  obscurity  than  before ;  and  though  she 
persevered  while  she  could  in  her  duties  at  the 
organ,  she  gave  up  her  cheerful  Sundays  at  the 
parsonage,  and  so  carefully  avoided  Mrs.  Fen- 
ton,    that   lady  had  no  opportunity  of   ques- 
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tioning  her  as  she  wished.  A  lonG^  succession 
of  wet  days  prevented  her  from  her  daily 
exercise;   and  the  return,    in  an   ascrravated 

'  I  CO 

shape,  of  her  old  cough,  made  her  a  prisoner 
to  the  house  for  the  greater  part  of  February. 
Her  work,  however,  went  on  the  same,  and  as 
she  did  not  complain,  nobody  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  be  uneasy  about  her  health.  No  one 
knew  how  often  the  deadly  fear  stole  over 
her  heart — if  her  health  did  fail — into  whose 
hands  should  she  fall  ? 
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CHAPTER  yi. 

HOSPITALITIES. 

March  came  in  due  course,  and  the  day 
fixed  for  the  marriage  of  Miss  Cummings  was 
at  hand.  It  had  been  a  long  promise  that 
Mrs.  Sydney  should  attend  the  ceremony,  if 
Arthur  were  well  enough  to  be  left ;  and,  not 
without  considerable  hesitation,  Miss  C layering 
had  yielded  to  a  pressing  entreaty  for  the  favour 
of  her  presence  as  one  of  the  bridesmaids.  She 
had  consented,  sooner  than  disoblige  her  old 
friend,  and  vex  the  Captain,  who  set  his  heart 
on  her  going,  as  he  could  not  go  himself,  that 
she  might  bring  him  back  all  the  fun.  He 
would  not  hear  of  either  of  them  staying  at 
home  for  him;  he  and  Nurse  Moyle  were  on 
the  most  devoted  terms,  and  had  half  a  dozen 
schemes  for  altering  and  improving  the  arrange- 
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ments  of  the  rooms,  which  only  waited  for  an 
opportunity  like  this,  when  the  ladies  would  be 
out  of  the  way.  He  should  teach  Thomas  to 
dance,  and  Bruno  to  smoke;  and,  in  short, 
would  be  so  busy,  he  should  hardly  have  a 
moment  to  snatch  his  meals. 

As  for  Uncle  Eupert,  it  was  pleasant  to  see 
the  commotion  he  was  in  about  Anne's  equip- 
ment for  the  festal  occasion.  In  an  ordinary 
way,  he  troubled  himself  very  little  about  such 
mysteries ;  though  he  appreciated  a  good  general 
effect,  the  minute  details  were,  he  owned,  beyond 
his  comprehension;  but  in  this  matter  of  his 
niece's  bridal  gear,  he  displayed  untiring  in- 
terest ;  entering  keenly  into  every  debate  touch- 
ing colour,  material,  and  make,  and  taking  a 
world  of  trouble  that  all  might  be  ready  in 
time.  To  please  him,  she  put  on  her  full  cos- 
tume before  it  was  packed  up  for  the  journey, 
and  came  down  to  him  and  Arthur  to  be  ad- 
mired; and  if  the  homage  of  the  eyes  was  suffi- 
cient, she  received  it  in  full.  She  was  looking 
remarkably  well ;  her  strength  and  nerve  had 
gradually  regained  their  tone  since  her  visit  to 
the  sea,  and  her  anxious  guardians  were  no 
longer  harassed  with  fears  for  her  spirits.  Her 
eye  had  the  steady  brightness,  her  step  had 
the  spring  and  energy  of  health,  and  her  beauty 

VOL.  II.  L 
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was  of  the  style  that  is  more  strikmg  in  woman- 
hood than  in  early  youth.  Uncle  Rupert  looked 
and  looked  again,  long,  fondly,  wistfully;  and 
the  little  he  said  was  just  what  she  liked  him 
to  say;  she  did  not  know  of  what  he  was  think- 
ing, nor  of  the  letter  at  that  moment  in  his 
pocket,  from  one  who  would  have  died  sooner 
than  cause  her  a  pang — asking  if  there  were  a 
shadow  of  hope  that  the  love  of  his  life  might 
be  rewarded.  That  problem  was  never  long 
out  of  Mr.  Clavering's  mind ;  the  conclusion 
he  came  to  on  one  day  being  dispelled  on  the 
next. 

"Well,  uncle,  what  are  you  thinking  of? 
Are  you  satisfied  with  your  work  ?"  she  asked, 
as  she  stood  smiling  before  him,  pretending 
not  to  be  perfectly  aware  that  he  could  hardly 
see  her  for  the  fog  on  his  glasses. 

He  took  them  off,  and  began  polishing  them 
slowly.  "Yes,  my  dear,  I  am;  so  well  satis- 
fied, indeed,  that  I  have  only  one  thing  left  to 
desire." 

''And  that  is " 

"  That  I  may  live  to  see  you,  on  a  similar 
occasion,  the  principal,  and  not  the  second." 

"Oh,  are  you  there?"  said  she,  laughing 
lightly,  as  she  kissed  his  forehead,  "then  all 
I  can  say  is,   dear,   may  you  live   till  that 
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day  comes."     And  she  went  out  of  the  room 
sincrincr. 

o     o 

To  judge  by  the  amount  of  talkmg  it  caused 
beforehand,  and  the  general  excitement  of  the 
household  when  the  day  of  departure  came, 
one  would  have  supposed  the  two  ladies  were 
going  to  Australia  at  least.  Poor  Mrs.  Syd- 
ney, when  she  stepped  into  the  carriage  that 
was  to  convey  them  to  the  train,  would  have 
given  the  world  to  turn  round,  and  escape 
back  to  her  own  room.  She  had  been  anxious 
that  Anne  should  accompany  her  for  several 
reasons ;  first,  because  she  was  always  happier 
in  her  presence — secondly,  because  Arthur 
wished  it — and,  thirdly,  because  if  she  refused, 
dear  Millicent  would  be  disappointed  and  hurt. 
But  when  all  the  difficulties  were  removed,  and 
they  were  fairly  on  their  way,  her  heart  began 
to  fail  her.  Dear  IMillicent,  excellent  manager 
as  she  was,  had  her  own  peculiar  ideas  of  com- 
fort, and  they  might  not  exactly  coincide  with 
dear  Anne's ;  and  if  dear  Anne  was  not  com- 
fortable, what  should  she  say  to  Mr.  Clavering 
and  Arthur  ?  Millicent  did  not  know  how 
clever  and  obser\dng  she  was,  and  might  ima- 
gine she  would  not  notice  little  things  that 
would  strike  her  directly — things  that  even  as 
she  pondered  over  the  matter,  rose  vividly  to 
l2 
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her  alarmed  imagination,  making  her  ahiiost 
wish  her  favourite  companion  safely  back  at 
Lawleigh.  She  tried  to  break  the  truth  to 
her  by  gentle  hints — dear  Millicent  had  so 
many  trials,  her  daughters'  education  and  in- 
troduction into  society  had  drawn  so  largely 
on  her  resources,  that  with  the  loss  she  had 
sustained,  she  really  did  not  know  how  she 
managed  as  comfortably  as  she  did.  She  was 
sure  they  should  be  hospitably  welcomed — 
dear  Millicent's  heart  was  always  in  the  right 
place — but  if  there  was  not  that  display  w^hich 
Anne  had  a  right  to  expect,  she  would  excuse 
it,  and  assign  it  to  the  right  cause.  Millicent 
was  so  sensible — she  always  set  her  face  against 
ostentation,  and  would  do  anything  rather  than 
enter  into  expenses  she  could  not  afford.  Her 
friends  knew  this,  and  a  hearty  welcome  and 
plain  fare  was  all  she  ever  professed  to  give. 

Anne  pleasantly  endeavoured  to  reassure  her. 
She  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  mention  the 
week's  menu  that  Arthur  had  written  out  for 
her,  and  which  was  in  her  pocket  at  that  mo- 
ment, full  of  receipts  for  making  dishes  out  of 
nothing  particular,  that  would  have  astonished 
Dr.  Kane.  She  professed  a  strong  partiality  for 
plain  living  and  conscientious  economy,  and  that 
having  studied  the  science  a  little  herself,  she 
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was  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  of  comparing 
notes  Avitli  so  great  a  proficient  as  Mrs.  Cum- 
mings.  In  sober  earnest  she  had  made  up  her 
mind  to  bear  heroically  all  trials  of  this  nature, 
for  fear  Mrs.  Sydney  should  be  unhappy  about 
her;  and  felt  not  a  little  amiable  and  accommo- 
dating in  consequence.  Indeed,  so  much  was 
said  about  dear  Millicent's  reduced  circum- 
stances, that  she  began  to  reproach  herself 
with  having;  taken  Arthur's  nonsense  too  lite- 
rally,  and  been  satirical  at  the  expense  of  a  poor 
woman,  who  would,  perhaps,  be  more  liberal 
if  she  could.  She  was  even  considering  what 
kind  of  present  might  most  delicately  be  made 
from  the  Lawleigh  stores,  to  compensate  for 
the  cost  of  their  reception,  when  they  arrived 
at  the  door  of  the  Grove ;  and  their  hostess 
came  into  the  hall  to  greet  them,  so  stately  in 
rustling  silk,  that  they  both  felt  ashamed  of  all 
they  had  said  and  thought.  Servants  appeared 
to  offer  attendance — fires  were  blazing  in  all 
the  rooms — the  house  was  full  of  guests,  and  its 
holiday  aspect  betrayed  no  particular  economy 
anywhere.  Anne  secretly  moralised  on  the  ex- 
pansive quality  of  scandal,  and  Mrs.  Sydney 
hardly  ventured  to  meet  her  eye. 

The  fact  was  that  they  did  not  half  appre- 
ciate the  genius  of  Mrs.  Cummings,  nor  realise 
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the  great  truth,  that  it  was  quite  compatible 
with  reason  to  be  in  reduced  circumstances 
eleven  months  in  the  year,  and  to  enjoy  a 
genteel  competency  during  the  twelfth.    There 
was  as  much  good  management  displayed  in 
the  one  as  in  the  other.     Her  eldest  daughter 
had,  she  considered,  done  pretty  well,  for  if 
Mr.  Prynne  had  not  much  at  present,  he  was 
to  inherit  something  in  time;  but  Sophia's  be- 
trothed, though   nominally  independent,  was 
very  much  at  the  mercy  of  a  refractory  uncle ; 
and  this  uncle,  as  Mrs.  Cummings  had  been 
secretly  informed,  held  the  disagreeable  theory, 
that  his  provision  for  his  nephew  ought  to  be 
in  proportion  to  the  consequence  of  the  family 
into  which  he  was  to  enter.     That  she  could 
really  deceive  a  shrewd  man  of  business  about 
their  fortunes,  Mrs.  Cummings  was  too  sen- 
sible to  imagine  for  a  moment;  but  she  was 
aware  of  the  good  effect  of  a  judiciously  pros- 
perous exterior  on  some  minds,  and  her  re- 
serves were  brought  forward,  with  the  prompt 
decision  of  a  good  general,  to  decide  the  con- 
test during  the  present  visit. 

To  the  new-comers,  unaware  of  the  fine 
policy  beneath,  it  only  seemed  natural  that 
such  an  occasion  should  lead  to  a  little  extra 
hospitality;    and   the  gratifying   cordiality  of 
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their  reception,  and  the  warm  gratitude  ex- 
pressed to  Miss  Clavering  for  the  favour  of  her 
services,  were  of  a  nature  to  put  them  in  good 
humour  with  themselves  and  the  company.  As 
soon  as  they  had  been  made  acquainted  with 
the  bridegroom  elect  and  his  sisters,  fellow- 
bridesmaids  of  Miss  Clavering's,  Mrs.  Cum- 
mings  presented  to  them  her  excellent  friend 
Mr.  Blatherwick,  senior,  the  uncle  above-men- 
tioned, who  was  covering  the  best  part  of  the 
fire  with  his  person,  and  watching  the  whole 
proceedings  with  the  keen  eye  of  conscious 
superiority.  He  greeted  the  ladies  with  tolerable 
politeness,  eyed  Mrs.  Sydney  with  a  look  of 
calculation,  and  Anne  with  undisguised  plea- 
sure; and  soon  after,  catching  Sophia  by  the 
sleeve,  whispered  the  query,  "Are  you  a 
favourite  of  the  great-aunt's — hey?" 

'^Not  that  I  know  of — I  never  tried  to  be," 
said  Sophia. 

''What?  does  her  money  die  with  her,  then?" 

"  Her  money  died  long  ago.  She  lost  almost 
all  in  Atterbury's  bank." 

"  Oho  !  Indeed  !  And  the  handsome  girl 
with  her — who  is  she?" 

"  That  is  her  friend,  Miss  Clavering.  She 
will  be  rich,  I  believe.  Her  uncle  has  no 
family,  and  he  has  a  good  fortune.'* 
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'  ^' A  logical  piece  of  reasoning.  Uncles  have 
no  choice  in  the  matter,  of  course.  What  made 
your  mother  talk  as  if  her  aunt  was  a  woman 
of  property  ?" 

"I  am  sure  I  don't  know.  It  was  only  last 
week  she  was  saying,  no  one  knew  how  much 
she  had  done  to  help  her  in  one  way  and 
another.  Perhaps  they  have  had  some  good 
news  about  her  affairs — the  bank  may  have 
paid  something.  I  am  sure  I  hope  it  has,  for 
we  lost  a  good  deal  too." 

"  Very  little,  my  love,"  said  her  mother, 
patting  her  on  the  shoulder  with  an  indulgent 
smile.  She  had  glided  up  to  them  unobserved, 
and  thought  they  had  said  quite  enough  on  the 
subject.  "  We  do  not  expect  these  young  heads 
to  understand  business  matters,  Mr.  Blather- 
wick;  they  have  something  else  to  occupy 
them  just  now — it  will  all  come  in  time.  The 
truth  is,  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  have  only 
a  trifling  sum  at  Atterbury's,  and  part  of  that 
has  been  recovered." 

"You  have  been  very  fortunate,  ma'am — I 
wish  everybody  had  come  off  as  well.  But 
then  it  is  not  every  lady  who  is  so  good  a 
woman  of  business." 

'^  I  am  sure,  mamma,"  Sophy  eagerly  began, 
"you  always  said " 
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"  I  always  said  you  were  a  dear  little  giddy 
pate,  and  you  would  like  to  stand  chattering  to 
Mr.  Blatherwick,  I  know — nothing  better ;  but 
there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  done,  and  time  is 
getting  on.  I  know  those  cards  will  never  be 
ready." 

"  I  am  going  to  do  them  now,  mamma." 
Rather  sulkily,  Sophy  moved  away,  and  her 
lover  followed  her  to  the  table,  where  the 
wedding-cards  were  being  put  up  into  envelopes 
for  the  next  day's  post.  "  One  never  knows 
what  mamma  is  about,"  she  muttered  to  him, 
by  way  of  relief  to  her  feelings,  "  ^id  of  all 
things,  I  do  hate  being  treated  as  if  I  had  no 
memory,  and  no  sense.'* 

"  It  is  a  bore,"  said  young  Blatherwick,  ''  but 
one  gets  used  to  it,  you  know." 

"Used  to  it?     Why,  has  it  been  tried  upon 

you?" 

"  I  don't  know  about  trying,  but  one  always 
gets  snubbed  when  one  says  anything,  and 
sometimes  when  one  says  nothing,  you  know. 
He  has  been  snubbing  me,  off  and  on,  ever 
since  he  came." 

"  I  am  afraid  he  is  not  pleased,  then  ?" 
"It  looks  like  it.     I  say,  what  an  uncom- 
monly pretty  girl  Miss  Clavering  is!     There's 
Tommy  Compton  making  himself  charming  to 
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her,  of  course.     He  always  gets  hold  of  the 
prettiest  girl  in  the  room." 

As  this  was  not  a  speech  calculated  to  soothe 
her  ruffled  feelings,  Sophia  suffered  it  to  pass 
without  reply,  though  she  could  not  help 
glancing,  with  a  twinge  of  jealousy,  to  where 
Anne  Clavering  sat,  conversing  with  Mr.  Comp- 
ton,  whose  delight  at  the  meeting  was  not  to  be 
mistaken.  He  had  been  introduced  to  Mrs. 
Cummings  at  Christmas,  at  the  house  of  a 
mutual  friend,  and  had  been  beguiled  into 
favouring  the  Grove  with  his  presence,  by  the 
delusive  tiope  of  meeting  Arthur  Sydney.  Dis- 
covering when  too  late,  that  there  was  no 
chance  of  his  coming,  he  had  been  giving  him- 
self all  the  airs  of  a  spoilt  favourite — declining 
to  be  amused  or  amusing,  and  allowing  all  the 
ladies,  from  Mrs.  Cummings  downwards,  to 
expend  their  pleasant  words  upon  him  with 
very  little  return,  till  the  arrival  of  Miss  Cla- 
vering restored  his  equanimity.  He  admired 
her  beauty,  and  liked  her  to  talk  to  him ;  and 
although  she  treated  him  rather  too  much  as  a 
boy — feeling  the  few  years  between  them  as  if 
they  had  been  twenty — they  had  been  on  suf- 
ficiently friendly  terms  to  be  mutually  glad  to 
meet  in  a  strange  land.  He  sat  down  by  her 
side,  poured  out  all  his  grievance,  and  told  her 
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all  about  his  last  run,  and  a  great  deal  about 
himself  besides ;  young  gentlemen  who  are 
generally  petted  in  society,  being  liable  to  fall 
into  the  mistake  that  everything  concerning 
them  must  be  interestingr. 

"  Sydney  will  never  ride  again,  I  suppose, 
Miss  Clavering.  His  nerve  must  be  quite 
gone." 

"He  is  all  nerve,"  said  Anne,  shaking  her 
head,  "  or  he  could  not  suffer  as  he  does,  or 
bear  it  so  bravely." 

"  Poor  fellow !  I  wish  he  could  ride.  There's 
nothing  like  it.  If  I  am  a  httle  hipped  myself,  a 
gallop  always  cures  me.  It  does,  indeed.  And 
I  know  of  the  nicest  little  mare — just  up  to  his 
weight,  and  as  easy  as  a  cradle.  Would  go  in 
harness  too — you  might  drive  her  yourself — 
anybody  might." 

"  Anybody  might,  certainly,  if  /  could, 
considering  I  never  drove  anything  in  my 
life." 

"You  don't  say  so?  Well  now,  Miss  Cla- 
vering, I  should  have  thought  you  would  have 
been  up  to  all  that  sort  of  thing." 

"  Should  you?  I  believe  I  am  up  to  many 
sorts  of  things  that  would  puzzle  you  a  little, 
but  it  would  have  taken  a  cleverer  person  than 
myself  to  drive  old  Bruno — and  unless  I  had 
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harnessed  him,  Esqmmaux  fashion,  I  do  not 
know  what  else  I  had  to  fall  back  upon." 

"  Ah,  poor  old  Bruno  !  Is  he  still  on  his 
legs?" 

"  Probably  on  his  hind-legs  at  this  moment, 
for  the  Captain  has  no  respect  for  his  years  and 
dignity,  and  puts  him  through  what  he  calls 
position-drill,  as  if  he  were  no  better  than  a 
French  poodle." 

^'  Just  like  Arthur.  I  wish  he  could  see  my 
terrier — I  brought  him  here  on  purpose:  he 
cost  me  a  lot  of  money,  and  my  jackanapes  of 
a  boy  thinks  a  great  deal  more  of  him  than  he 
does  of  me.  He's  a  sharp  fellow,  too — I  wouldn't 
change  either  of  them  for  a  trifle.  And  such  a 
dog  that  is  for  rats — Blatherwick  and  I  walked 
four  miles  this  morning  to  a  fool  of  a  miller's, 
where  we  were  told  we  should  get  scores  of 
them,  and  the  idiot  had  poisoned  them  all — with 
his  own  bad  flour,  as  I  told  him,  and  nearly 
had  a  pitchfork  run  into  me  for  my  pains.  I'll 
be  bound  it  was  true.  Blatherwick  almost  cried, 
he  was  so  disappointed.  Do  you  know  Sam 
Blatherwick?  He's  a  good  sort  of  fellow — 
rather  heavy  in  hand — wants  shoving  along 
occasionally — but  means  no  harm,  and  I  don't 
know  that  he  does  any." 

This  was  not  enthusiastic  praise;  nor,  when 
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Sophia's  betrothed  came,  in  his  turn,  to  pay  his 
respects  to  Miss  Clavering,  could  she  find  very 
much  to  add  thereto.  But  his  heavy  good 
nature  rose  in  her  estimation  when  he  came 
into  comparison  with  his  future  brother-in-law, 
Mr.  Prynne,  who  took  everybody  up  directly 
they  spoke,  and  if  tliey  did  not  speak,  talked 
at  them;  noticed  nothing  that  he  did  not  find 
fault  with,  and  saw  through  every  move  only 
to  baffle  it  by  one  of  his  own.  He  had  been  ex- 
cessively affronted  by  the  deference  paid  to  Mr, 
Blatherwick,  senior,  and  delighted  in  nothing 
so  much  as  in  drawing  him  into  discussions, 
whereby  he  enjoyed  two  pleasures — that  of 
making  him  angry,  and  that  of  making  Mrs. 
Cummings  uncomfortable.  Even  under  circum- 
stances that  might  have  been  supposed  favour- 
able to  temper,  when  a  grand  display  was  made 
of  all  the  wedding  gifts,  to  which  the  last  comers 
had  just  added  their  contribution,  he  contrived 
to  make  so  many  invidious  remarks  about  the 
difference  between  French  and  English  taste  in 
such  matters,  that  poor  Mrs.  Sydney  was  nearly 
frightened  into  withdrawing  her  unpretending 
offering  with  an  apology.  Luckily,  Mrs.  Cum- 
mings was  at  hand  to  prevent  such  an  untoward 
result;  and  Anne  Clavering,  whose  own  gift 
had  been  chosen,  rather  in  proportion  to  her 
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love  for  her  old  friend,  than  her  personal  regard 
for  the  bride,  was  favoured  with  a  ray  of  ap- 
proval when  it  transpired  that  her  portfolio  and 
envelope-case  came  from  Paris. 

"  The  fact  is,"  said  Mr.  Prynne,  turning  to 
Mr.  Blather  wick,  senior,  "  it  is  pretty  generally 
acknowledged  now,  that  the  French  are  the 
first  people  in  the  world;  they  are  ahead  of 
you  in  everything;  you  can't  touch  them;  they 
are  better  manufacturers,  better  soldiers,  better 
engineers,  better  diplomatists — ^better  in  every- 
thing than  you  are,  and  all  the  world  knows  it. 
now,  and  you  know  it  too." 

"  I  know  nothing  of  the  sort,"  said  Mr. 
Blatherwick,  much  aggrieved.  "  Speal^  for  your- 
self" 

"  Well,  sir — I  suppose  you  will  admit  that 
your  military  prestige  is  gone;  all  the  world 
knows  now,  that  you  are  not  a  fighting  nation ; 
you  can  get  excited  about  it,  and  talk  big  in  the 
papers,  but  when  it  comes  to  details,  you  break 
down.  You  can't  land  a  couple  of  thousand 
men  anywhere  without  losing  a  third  of  them 
— you  can't  feed  them — you  don't  know  how 
to  carry  them  when  they  are  wounded — you 
get  up  fine  flourishing  reports  of  some  great 
thing  that  you  are  doing,  have  done,  or  mean 
to  do,  and  when  it  is  looked  into,  what  is  it  ? 
I  ask  you  that." 
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''  Don't  talk  about  asking  me^  sir,  or  you 
may  hear  what  you  won't  hke.  It  is  all  that 
vile  habit  of  cramming  the  newspapers  with 
every  foolish  stor}'  that  can  be  trumped  up, 
which  has  put  this  into  people's  heads.  The 
French  know  better — they  won't  allow  that 
sort  of  thing,  and  they  are  quite  right ;  but 
with  regard  to  their  being  ahead  of  us,  as  you 
are  good  enough  to  observe,  there  may  be  two 
opinions  on  that  matter.  I  fancy  I  could  name 
the  winner  in  a  fair,  stand-up  fight  between 
us." 

"  My  dear  sir,  you  barely  exist  on  the  suf- 
ferance and  good  temper  of  the  Emperor.  The 
French  nation  detest  you,  they  have  thousands 
of  men  where  you  have  hundreds — and  if  he 
lifted  his  finger,  you  would  have  them  all  upon 
you  before  you  knew  where  you  were.  And 
when  once  they  were  in  possession  of  your 
ports,  and  your  dockyards,  and  your  arsenals, 
what  would  you  do  ?" 

"  Kick  'em  out  again,"  suggested  young  Bla- 
ther wick. 

"  No,  no,"  said  Compton,  "  we'd  keep  them 
there  to  Avork.  Not  a  man  of  them  would  ever 
get  home  again." 

"Perfectly  absurd,"  said  Mr.  Prynne.  "There 
is  no  real  mihtary  spirit  in  the  country.     You 
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won't  get  men  in  these  days  to  turn  train- 
band captains,  like  Johnny  Gilpin ;  you  can't 
be  getting  up  the  last  chapter  of  the  "  Anti- 
quary" over  again ;  people  are  too  practical,  too 
keen  after  the  main  chance;  fighting  is  an  ex- 
pensive amusement ;  and  if  the  French  spend 
money  enough  with  you,  you'll  be  glad  enough 
of  their  company." 

"  Shall  I?"  said  Mr.  Blatherwick,  ironically. 
"  Well,  sir,  as  you  seem  to  know  all  about  it, 
I  suppose  I  shall.  It  is  a  new  way  of  showing 
oneself  practical,  but  we  live  and  learn,  Mrs. 
Cummings,  don't  we?  Hamburgh  got  so  un- 
commonly rich  with  Davoust  to  manage  her 
affairs,  it  would,  to  be  sure,  be  neglecting  the 
main  chance,  of  which  Mr.  Prynne  is  pleased 
to  speak  so  slightingly,  if  we  lost  the  oppor- 
tunity of  having  a  French  prefect  in  the  Man- 
sion House,  and  a  French  marshal  or  two  at 
the  Horse  Guards.  I  should  doubt  the  Funds 
going  up  very  fast  under  such  circumstances, 
but  I  may  be  wrong ;  and  as  the  richer  we  are, 
the  less  we  can  afford,  perhaps  it  does  not  much 
matter.  As  to  being  glad  of  the  company  of 
the  French,  for  the  sake  of  their  five-franc 
pieces,  that  is  another  question.  They  are  pre- 
cious glad  to  get  our  sovereigns,  I  know,  and 
so  long  as  there  are  fools  enough  in  England  to 
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throw  them  away  among  them,  they  had  better 
be  satisfied  with  robbinsr  us  behind  their  own 

o 

counters — they  will  find  us  ugly  customers  at 
home.     Hey,  Mr.  Compton?" 

^'Alarmingly  plain,"  said  Compton.  "  Charge 
home  with  the  cheating  yard-wand,  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing.  If  cheats  make  good  champions, 
I  know  a  tailor  and  bootmaker  that  will  be 
worth  any  money." 

Mr.  Prynne  tried  to  be  heard,  but  the 
clamour  grew  so  vehement,  everybody  talking 
at  once,  that  it  was  difficult  to  make  out 
whither  the  argument  was  tending.  All  that 
could  be  ascertained  appeared  to  be,  that  your 
commerce  must  be  your  first  consideration, 
before  all  nonsensical  ideas  of  national  honour, 
or  whatever  you  pleased  to  call  it — that  your 
Martello  towers  were  useless,  and  your  guns 
wouldn't  carry  far  enough — that  England 
would  rise  to  a  man  if  invaded,  and  therefore 
no  preparation  was  necessary — and  that  France 
and  Russia  combined  would  crush  her  in  a 
moment,  and  therefore  all  preparation  was 
only  money  thrown  away. 

"  We  want  our  dear  Crimean  to  settle  the 
dispute,"  observed  Mrs.  Cummings  several 
times,  before  she  could  get  anybody  to  listen. 
"  But,  dear  me.  Miss  Clavering,"  she  exclaimed, 

VOL.  n.  M 
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skilfully  availing  herself  of  a  lull,  "  how  very 
beautiful  the  workmanship  of  this  envelope 
case  is!  I  really  do  not  wonder  that  people 
grow  enthusiastic  about  French  taste.  We 
mean  to  beguile  Mr.  Blatherwick  to  Paris  some 
day — don't  we,  Sophy? — and  see  if  his  sturdy 
British  spirit  can  be  brought  to  admit  his  rivals 
can  do  something  well." 

"  Ma'am,  they  can  do  many  things  well.  I 
like  their  cookery,  and  I  wish  our  English 
ladies  would  take  a  lesson  from  them  in 
management,  instead  of  ringing  the  changes  on 
ill-done  joints,  one  after  another,  and  made 
dishes  that  are  only  fit  for  the  cook  that  sends 
them  np.  I  admit  all  that;  but  I  don't,  and 
won't  put  up  with  being  told  that  they  are 
better  than  we  are,  though  if  Mr.  Prynne 
modestly  feels  his  inferiority,  he  is  quite  right 
to  mention  it.  It  is  only  to  be  hoped  Miss 
Cummine[s  will  never  find  it  out." 

He  had  now  said  something  that  he  flattered 
himself  was  severe,  and  walked  away,  feeling 
very  much  the  better  for  it.  Mrs.  Cummings, 
who  had  winced  at  the  allusion  to  the  cookery, 
only  too  well  justified  by  the  preceding  day's 
failure  of  the  artiste  she  had  hired  for  the  occa- 
sion, let  him  depart  with  a  smile  at  the  com- 
pany, expressive   of  her   appreciation  of   his 
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pleasant  humour;  and  returned  to  Anne  Cla- 
vering's  wedding  present. 

"  I  hope,  Miss  Cummings,"  said  Compton,  to 
the  bride  elect,  "you  have  had  no  anonymous 
gifts  coming  in  unexpectedly.  I  saw  that 
happen  once,  and  it  was  very  nearly  being  an 
awkward  thing." 

Public  curiosity  was  excited ;  he  was  pressed 
to  tell  the  story. 

"  It  is  not  much  to  tell ;  I  was  at  a  party  once, 
the  day  before  the  wedding  of  a  friend  of  mine 
— not  that  he  is  my  friend  exactly,  for  I 
wouldn't  cross  the  room  to  speak  to  him  if  he 
came  into  it  this  minute — I  won't  mention 
names;  he  was  a  tremendous  swell  in  those 
days ;  I  have  got  a  dog  of  his  now,  worth  his 
weight  in  gold " 

"  The  slayer  of  rats  ?"  interrupted  Miss  Cla- 
vering. 

"  Exactly  so — I  bought  his  dog,  and  hired 
his  little  scamp  of  a  groom  at  the  same  time; 
and  I  don't  know  which  I  like  best,  or  which 
gives  me  most  trouble,  for  they  are  always 
getting  me  into  some  row  or  other.  Well,  I 
was  at  this  party,  as  I  was.  telling  you,  and 
there  was  my  friend  whom  I  wouldn't  speak  to 
— and  such  a  lot  of  presents  about,  the  room 
was  like  a  shop,  for  the  bride,  poor  thing,  was 
m2 
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one  of  the  nicest  girls  in  the  world,  and  a 
general  favourite,  and  it  was  who  would  give 
her  the  prettiest  things.  Well,  presently,  in 
walks  the  butler  with  a  parcel,  left  for  her  by- 
nobody  knows  who — and  in  it  a  gold  bracelet 
— and  no  clue  to  tell  who  it  came  from." 

''  From  your  nameless  friend,  of  course,"  said 
young  Blatherwick.  "  Just  the  thing  Prynne 
is  going  to  do  presently.  He  has  been  fumbling 
in  that  pocket  of  his  the  last  half  hour." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Blatherwick.  /  am  not 
the  cherished  heir  of  a  British  fundholder;  and 
if  I  put  my  hand  in  my  pocket,  it  is  simply  be- 
cause nature  abhors  a  vacuum." 

"You  have  not  allowed  Mr.  Compton  to 
finish  his  story,"  said  Mrs.  Cummings.  "He 
does  tell  one  better  than  anybody  I  ever  heard. 
Do,  pray,  go  on.     What  followed?" 

"  Well,  my  nameless  friend  certainly  had  no 
hand  in  the  matter,  for  he  did  not  like  it  at  all ; 
and  between  ourselves  I  have  good  reason  to 
believe  it  nearly  broke  off  the  match." 

"  Indeed?"  said  Anne  Clavering.  There  was 
not  much  in  the  word,  but  a  good  deal  in  the 
tone,  for  he  turned  to  look  at  her  in  some 
surprise. 

"  Yes,  it  was  a  very  near  thing,  and  only  ended 
well  through  the  sweet  temper  of  Miss 1  beg 
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pardon ;  I  will  mention  no  names.  Poor  thing ! 
that  sweet  temper  cost  her  dear.  She  had  better 
have  shown  herself  a  shrew,  and  lost  him." 

"You  say  that  of  your  friend,  do  you?" 

"My  friend,  as  friends  go,  Miss  Clavering. 
I  told  you  when  I  began,  that  I  had  no  opinion 
of  him." 

"And  no  one  ever  knew,  or  guessed  the 
sender?" 

"I  fancy  not.  It  was  a  curiously-shaped 
thing — I  looked  at  it  particularly — with  a 
heavy  clasp.  I  thought  it  must  contain  some 
picture,  or  trinket;  but  I  could  not  find  any 
spring." 

"  It  was  a  very  hard  one,"  said  Anne ;  adding 
in  a  moment,  while  the  blood  flew  to  her  tem- 
ples, "  if  there  really  was  anything  that  your 
inquisitive  fingers  could  not  find  out." 

"Thank  you,  Miss  Clavering.  It  would  be 
rather  mortifying  if  it  turned  out  to  be  only  a 
puzzle.  Perhaps  that  was  the  secret,  after  all; 
it  was  sent  as  a  mystification;  but  it  was  not 
fair  on  the  young  lady.  Anonymous  proceed- 
ings are  hateful  things,  and  this  was  a  cruel 
on^e." 

"You  couldn't  get  on  without  anonymous 
proceedings,"  pronounced  Mr.  Prynne. 

"  I  could,  and  I  do,  on  the  contrary." 
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"The  public  mind  requires  tliem.  Society 
could  not  exist  a  day,  if  every  communication, 
every  newspaper  article  were  signed  with  a 
name.  Your  editors  would  be  in  perpetual 
hot  water." 

*'Who  cares  for  that?  They  keep  other 
people  in  it  often  enough." 

"  It  would  check  the  freedom  of  the  public 
press." 

^'  Not  a  bit  of  it.  I  would  have  everybody 
say  what  he  chooses,  but  stick  by  what  he 
says,  and  not  be  afraid  to  let  it  stick  by  him." 

Mr.  Prynne  demurred ;  others  struck  in,  and 
the  fray  recommenced  more  furiously  than  be- 
fore, but  without  a  word  of  it  being  heard  by 
Anne  Clavering.  She  was  roused  at  last  by 
finding  Mrs.  Sydney  on  the  move,  accompa- 
nied her  to  her  room,  and  comforted  her  with 
assurances  of  brilliant  health  and  spirits;  her 
cheeks  and  eyes  glowing  at  the  moment,  with  a 
fire  that  the  old  lady  observed  with  secret  pride, 
and  which  amply  justified  her  assertions.  They 
exchanged  a  few  good-humoured  remarks  on 
their  own  mistaken  ideas,  and  then  Anne  left 
her  in  the  hands  of  their  maid,  and  was  on  her 
way  to  her  own  apartment,  when  her  attention 
was  caught  by  Milly's  voice  on  the  landing 
above.     It  was  not  exactly  angry,  nor  exactly 
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plaintive;  but  there  was  a  blending  of  both, 
expressive  of  injury  keenly  felt,  and  as  it  was 
too  loud  for  secrecy,  Anne  stopped  to  listen. 

"  It  is  a  great  deal  too  bad !  I  was  promised 
that  my  dress  should  be  all  ready,  properly 
trimmed  like  the  others — Derrick  said  it  should 
— and  now  they  want  all  that  work  done,  mine 
will  never  be  ready,  and  I  shall  look  as  I  always 
do,  not  fit  to  be  seen !  That  is  the  way  I  am 
constantly  served — pushed  off  to  the  last,  and 
then  everything  scrambled  up  anyhow !" 

"You  shall  not  be  disappointed,  I  promise 
you,"  returned  another  voice,  not  quite  so 
audible;  "this  will  not  take  very  long,  only 
it  must  be  ready  this  evening.  You  shall  have 
yours  in  time  for  to-morrow,  so  do  not  spoil 
your  sister  s  happiness  the  last  day  you  will  be- 
together." 

"  I  don't  think  she  is  particularly  happy.  She 
has  been  very  cross  all  the  morning,  and  / 
think  Mr.  Prynne  is " 

The  sentence  was  evidently  interrupted,  and 
Anne,  who  had  stood  still  from  astonishment^ 
hurried  up  the  stairs  before  it  could  be  at- 
tempted again. 

"  I  am  sure  I  heard  one  voice  I  know,  and  I 
think  I  heard  two.  Milly,  my  child!  you  here 
alone?     Who  was  with  you  just  now?" 
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Milly  was  too  shy  to  answer  directly;  she 
was  wondering  how  much  Miss  Clavering  could 
have  heard,  and  wishing  she  had  known  she  was 
so  near.  But  a  door  was  half  open  behind  her, 
and  through  it  Anne  caus^ht  siffht  of  the  face 

O  GO 

she  was  looking  for. 

'^I  knew  I  could  not  be  mistaken!  Why, 
Mrs.  Mornay!  Who  would  have  expected  to 
meet  you  here?  Why  did  you  never  let  us 
know  where  you  were?" 

Her  eagerly  outstretched  hand  would  take 
no  denial,  and  the  thin  fingers  she  clasped  in 
her  own,  involuntarily  clung  to  them  with  a 
gladness  they  could  not  conceal. 

"This  is  a  pleasure,  indeed?  And  how  are 
you,  Mrs.  Mornay?  But  I  will  not  ask,  for  I 
cannot  say  you  are  looking  as  I  should  wish. 
How  long  have  you  been  here?"  Milly  had 
slipped  away,  and  the  friends  were  alone  in 
the  work-room. 

"I  told  you,"  said  Eleanor,  "when  I  sent 
your  parcel,  that  I  had  undertaken  some  work 
for  Mrs.  Cummings.  I  have  been  with  her 
ever  since." 

"At  work  all  the  time?  How  was  this? 
Could  you  get  nothing  better?  Could  you 
hear  of  no  pupils?" 

"I  had  no  other  situation  in  prospect,  and 
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this  promised  me  a  home  for  some  months,  so  I 
was  glad  to  take  it." 

"  But  such  a  situation  as  this — why  it  is  not 
that  of  a  gentlewoman!" 

"  Is  it  not  ?  Well,  there  is  no  great  harm  in 
that.  It  is  quiet,  and  respectable,  and  out  of 
everybody's  way.     I  am  quite  content." 

"  Then  I  am  not  at  all.  With  accomplish- 
ments like  yours  (I  almost  feel  inclined  to  talk 
like  dear  Mrs.  Elton,  in  ^Ernma'),  it  is  a  real 
sin  to  waste  your  ability  on  Avhat  any  dunce 
can  do." 

"  Come,  come,  I  do  not  allow  that  any  dunce 
could  turn  out  such  work  as  mine.  I  am  rather 
proud  of  my  skill,  and  I  assure  you  there  is 
plenty  of  scope  for  cleverness  when  you  have 
so  important  an  affair  on  your  hands  as  a 
trousseau.  You  cannot  make  me  ashamed  of 
my  metier y 

"  "What  is  the  meaning  of  that  cough,  may  I 
ask?" 

"Ah,  that  is  another  affair  altogether.  If  I 
had  not  just  completed  my  task,  I  am  afraid  I 
should  have  been  obliged  to  leave;  for  it  is 
becoming  troublesome  to  others.  The  climate 
here  is  severer  than  I  am  accustomed  to,  and  I 
am  rather  liable  to  this  sort  of  thing." 

^'  Then  you  have  decided  on  leaving  soon?" 
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"  Oh  yes,  that  is  all  arranged." 
''May  I  ask  where  you  mean  to  go?" 
"  To  confess  the  truth,  I  have  not  yet  decided 
that.  It  will  depend  on  circumstaii»ces.  Excuse 
me,  but  I  must  go  on  with  my  work,  as  it  is  to 
be  worn  this  evening." 

She  took  up  the  dress,  the  trimming  of  which 
she  was  altering,  and  Anne,  as  she  bent  over  it, 
watched  her  silently.  Her  eye  glanced  round 
the  room,  and  noted  the  scanty,  common  furni- 
ture, the  small  square  of  carpet,  the  dull  walls, 
once  painted  cream-colour,  when  the  apartment 
was  the  nursery,  but  so  rubbed  and  defaced  it 
was  hard  to  say  what  the  colour  was  now — 
the  meagre  fire,  the  curtains  waving  in  the 
current  of  sharp  air  that  whistled  through  the 
window-frames,  the  large  table,  with  its  neat 
array  of  working  materials,  but  no  trace  of  any 
other  refinement,  any  personal  resource  against 
weariness  and  depression — not  a  book,  not  a 
flower,  not  an  ornament  on  the  chimney-piece, 
not  a  print  on  the  walls!  Opening  into  it, 
Anne  could  see,  was  a  small  bedroom  without 
a  fireplace,  equally  neat,  and  devoid  of  all  but 
absolute  necessaries.  Nothing  to  complain  of, 
but  to  her  taste,  when  she  thought  of  six  months 
spent  there,  cheerless  and  prison-like  in  the 
extreme.  Eleanor  caught  the  expression  of  her 
glance,  and  shook  her  head  with  a  smile. 
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^^You  do  not  see  my  apartments  to  advan- 
tage just  now.  The  aspect  is  rather  cold  for 
winter,  but  I  can  imagine  it  very  cool  and  plea- 
sant in  summer,  as  the  sun  is  never  on  it.  It 
used  to  be  the  nursery,  and  was  chosen  as  the 
healthiest  room  in  the  house." 

"  Very  likely,"  said  Anne ;  "  but  then  no  child 
was  left  up  here  sewing  all  alone  w^ith  a  bad 
cough.  It  is  no  use,  Mrs.  Mornay ;  I  do  not 
think  you  have  treated  us  at  all  in  a  friendly 
manner^  in  doing  this  without  letting  us  know. 
We  thought  Mrs.  Cummings  meant  something 
very  different,  and  so,  I  am  sure,  did  you." 

"  Mrs.  Cummings  had  nothing  better  to  offer, 
and,  indeed,  it  matters  very  little  to  me  what  I 
do.     How  did  you  leave  Captain  Sydney?" 

She  seemed  resolved  on  not  being  pitied,  so 
Miss  Clavering  took  the  hint,  and  they  talked 
on  pleasanter  matters,  as  if  they  had  been  in 
the  drawing-room ;  Eleanor's  work  going  on 
diligently  the  while.  It  was  not  the  kind  of 
work  she  had  undertaken  to  do,  but  it  had 
gradually  become  a  practice  of  Derrick's,  to 
transfer  to  Mrs.  Mornay  every  stitch  that  she 
could  get  off  her  own  hands,  and  at  the  present 
crisis,  there  was  millinery  enough  in  demand  to 
em.ploy  them  both.  Anne  admired  her  friend's 
skill,  and  made  some  suggestions  of  her  o^\ti, 
but  said  no  more  about  the  unfitness  of  the  oc- 
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cupation,  and  after  staying  with  her  as  long  as 
she  might,  withdrew  without  any  audible 
murmurs  on  the  necessity  of  leaving  her  up- 
stairs. Her  forbearance,  however,  only  lasted 
till  she  reached  Mrs.  Sydney's  room.  The  old 
lady  saw  in  a  moment  that  something  had 
happened,  and  when  she  heard  what  it  was, 
looked  as  much  hurt  as  it  was  in  the  power  of 
her  gentle  nature  to  be. 

"  I  really  am  disappointed,  my  dear  ;  quite 
disappointed.  After  our  strong  recommenda- 
tion, and  all  her  kind  care  of  that  dear  child, 
she  should  have  been  better  treated  than  this. 
Such  a  lady  as  she  is,  and  so  young  and  pretty 
— it  is  not  right  to  let  her  go  about  as  a  needle- 
woman— it  really  is  not — and  I  am  surprised 
my  niece  should  have  thought  of  such  a  thing.** 

"Are  you?  I  am  not.  Mrs.  Cummings  is 
a  clever  woman,  and  an  excellent  manager." 

"  So  she  is,  my  dear." 

"  And  this  has  been  a  good  bargain,  and  she 
is  turning  a  penny  by  it  up  to  the  last  minute. 
Milly!  come  in,  my  dear,  and  shut  the  door. 
"Why  did  you  not  tell  us  Mrs.  Mornay  was  with 
you?" 

"I  did  tell  Cousin  Arthur,  but  mamma 
burnt  my  letter.  She  said  she  would  not  have 
her  family  arrangements  made  the  subject  of 
discussion." 
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'^Oli!"  said  Miss  Clavering,  cliecking  the 
retort  that  was  just  on  the  spring,  "  that  alters 
the  case,  of  course.  Mrs.  Mornay  does  not 
seem  well,  though,  Milly." 

"No;  that  is  why  she  is  going.  Mamma 
thought  of  keeping  her  at  one  time,  but  she  is 
afraid  of  her  being  laid  up  here;  so  she  says  it 
is  kinder  to  send  her  away  at  once." 

"Much  kinder.  I  hope  she  will  derive  im- 
mense benefit  from  the  change.  Does  she  never 
have  better  fires  in  her  room?" 

"No;  mamma  thinks  it  is  unwholesome  to 
be  too  hot.  Besides,  there  is  always  a  fuss 
about  the  coals." 

"  Ah,  I  dare  say  she  has  been  a  great  expense 
to  Mrs.  Cummings." 

"  Oh  dear  no !  mamma  told  sister  she  had 
saved  a  great  deal  by  having  the  work  done  at 
home,  as  Mrs.  Mornay's  board  was  next  to 
nothing." 

"  Your  mamma  is  an  excellent  manager 
indeed,  and  I  hope  the  money  will  do  her 
good.  I  am  sure  you  are  always  attentive  and 
kind  to  Mrs.  Mornay." 

"  Oh  yes.  She  mends  all  my  things,  and 
without  half  the  bother  Derrick  inakes." 

"  But  you  do  something  for  her  in  return, 
don't  you?'' 

"  Yes,  I  go  and  sit  with  her  while  mamma  is 
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at  dinner,  and  she  amuses  me  very  much  when 
she  doesn't  keep  on  coughing ;  I  like  to  hear  her 
stories  of  places  she  has  seen,  and  people,  and 
all  that,  and  when  I  have  more  of  anything 
nice  than  I  want,  I  always  take  her  some — and 
she  keeps  it  for  the  school-girls." 

"  And  you  are  going  to  spoil  all  this  gene- 
rosity and  attention  by  keeping  her  up  half  the 
night  to  retrim  your  dress  for  to-morrow?" 

'^  Will  it  keep  her  up?   She  did  not  say  so." 

"  I  know  it  must,  by  the  look  of  the  job  she 
has  already." 

"  That  is  sister's  fault,  not  mine.  Sister 
would  have  all  the  trimmings  altered,  and 
Derrick  hadn't  time,  she  said.  It  is  all  sister's 
doing." 

"  Perhaps  so,  but  it  was  you  Mrs.  Mornay 
nursed  so  kindly,  not  sister." 

Milly  turned  on  her  heel,  rather  sullenly, 
muttering  something  about  its  being  "  always 
the  case."  She  walked  off,  as  if  determined 
not  to  be  persuaded,  but  changed  her  mind 
before  she  had  gone  half  way  down  stairs,  and 
came  hastily  back. 

"  Miss  Clavering,  it  doesn't  matter — much — ■ 
about  my  trimming,  does  it  ?" 

^'  Well,  Milly,  ii'  you  put  it  to  me  on  my  con- 
science, I  cannot  say  it  does." 
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"Willyoutellherso?" 

"  No — she  may  not  believe  me.  It  will  do 
her  much  more  good  if  you  tell  her  yourself.  If 
I  tell  anybody  anything  about  it,  it  will  be 
Cousin  Arthur." 

*'  Oh,  will  you  ?"  Mlly's  eyes  spoke  volumes 
of  rapturous  gratitude,  and  the  next  minute  she 
was  flying  up  the  stairs  to  the  work-room,  as  if 
afraid  her  resolution  would  fail. 

Anne  and  her  old  friend  sat  looking  at  each 
other. 

^'  Mrs.  Sydney,"  said  the  former,  at  last. 

"My  love?" 

"  Out  with  it  like  a  courageous  woman,  if 
you  wish  to  have  the  credit  of  the  first  sug- 
gestion. I  know  your  thoughts  as  well  as  if  I 
read  them." 

"  You  generally  do,  my  love ;  and  sometimes 
before  I  know  them  myself" 

"  And  a  very  good  thing  too.  You  know 
you  have,  all  of  you,  said  over  and  over  again 
— my  indulgent  granny,  my  best  of  uncles,  my 
gallant  Captain,  and  my  prudent  Edward — 
there  is  only  one  thing  poor  dear  Anne  wants 
to  make  her  the  perfection  we  try  and  persuade 
her  she  is  already,  and  that  is — a  friend  of  her 
own  standing." 

'•  I  do  not  know  that  we  ever  said  so,  my 
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love,  but  I  dare  say  it  is  very  true.  An  old 
woman  is  dull  company  for  a  clever  young 
one,  I  know." 

"  Such  an  observation  is  unworthy  of  you, 
Mrs.  Sydney,  and  what  is  more,  it  is  quite 
beside  the  purpose.  On  your  conscience,  as  a 
woman  of  honour,  would  not  the  whole 
household  be  the  better  for  her  coming  among 
us?" 

"  In  what  capacity,  my  love  ?" 

"As  my  companion — that  settles  it  at  once. 
We  will  give  her  a  fair  salary,  and  she  will  be 
an  acquisition  to  us  all — play  to  Arthur,  read 
to  you,  walk,  and  garden,  and  practise  with  me, 
and  talk  to  Uncle  Eupert.  I  can  fancy  nothing 
more  delightful." 

"  And  Mr.  Wilton  ?" 

"Mr.  Wilton  is  not  often  there,  so  he  may 
take  his  chance.  I  have  no  fear  of  their  not 
agreeing,  or  of  his  giving  trouble — my  only 
doubt  is  nurse." 

"  Nurse  Moyle  ?  Why,  she  is  such  a  good, 
attached  creature." 

"  So  she  is,  and  it  is  that  very  goodness  and 
attachment  that  makes  me  doubt.  You  did  not 
see  the  perils  you  passed  when  you  made  your 
way  to  my  sick-room;  and  you  escaped  them 
by  some  witchery  of  your  own ;  but  it  would 
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be  too  great  luck  for  that  to  happen  a  second 
time.  No  bridegroom  was  ever  more  jealous 
of  his  fair  one's  regard,  than  my  dear  old  nurse 
is  of  mine.  However,  nothing  venture,  nothingr 
have ;  we  will  try  fair  means  first,  and  if  they 
fail,  I  must  bully  her  a  little,  as  I  used  to  do  in 
the  nursery.  I  shall  write  to  Uncle  Eupert  this 
minute." 

The  letter  was  soon  written ;  a  very  sen- 
sible, convincing  letter,  she  flattered  herself; 
but  when  it  came  to  the  point,  she  thought  she 
would  not  send  it  yet.  It  was  a  hasty  step, 
perhaps,  and  she  would  wait  another  day,  and 
see.  Her  uncle's  indulojence  made  her  the  more 
fearful  of  suggesting  anything  that  might  entail 
expense  or  inconvenience  upon  him,  for  which 
he  was  not  prepared. 

"  He  would  do  as  he  always  does,"  she 
thought,  while  she  was  dressing;  "he  would 
let  me  have  my  own  way,  whether  it  incon- 
venienced him  or  not;  and  if  I  had  proposed 
it  last  year,  he  would  really  have  been  pleased, 
but  I  felt  afraid  then  of  the  experiment — I  do 
not  know  why.  I  can  trust  myself  now,  I 
think:  I  must  be  hard-hearted  and  bad-tem- 
pered, indeed,  if  I  am  not  kind  to  so  gentle  a 
creature  as  that.  What  else  have  I  to  live 
for  now,  but  to  be  kind  to  others?     Still,  I 

VOL.  II.  X 
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•vvill  be  supernaturally  prudent,  and  judge  care- 
fully before  I  commit  myself  It  would  be 
serious  to  make  a  mistake  in  sucli  a  matter." 

Her  toilette  was  just  completed,  and  her 
maid  gone,  when  a  light  tap  at  her  door,  to  her 
no  small  surprise,  announced  the  very  person 
who  had  been  occupying  her  thoughts.  Miss 
Cummings  had  sent  Mrs.  Mornay  to  request 
Miss  Clavering  would  be  good  enough  to  step 
into  her  room  for  a  moment  before  she  went 
down.  There  was  a  question  of  taste  under 
discussion,  which  it  was  necessary  she  should 
decide. 

"  And  when  are  you  going  to  have  a  little 
rest?"  asked  Anne, with  a  smile,  as  she  prepared 
to  obey  the  summons. 

"  By-and-by — when  my  work  is  over,"  she 
replied,  smiling  in  return.  "  Stay  one  moment. 
Miss  Clavering;  your  lace  is  caught — let  me 
arrange  it  for  you." 

They  stood  for  a  moment  together  before  the 
long  glass,  as  she  was  doing  this;  and  the  con- 
trast could  not  but  strike  them  both.  The 
fresh,  rich  dress,  and  few,  but  elegant,  orna- 
ments of  Miss  Clavering,  the  glow  on  her 
cheek,  the  clear,  handsome  outline  of  her  fea- 
tures, calmly  conscious  of  personal  attractions, 
as  of  the  becoming  array,  yet  wearing  both  as 
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a  matter  of  course,  not  wortli  an  instant's  con- 
sideration, threw  into  melancholy  shade  the 
worn,  neglected  figure  by  her  side,  whose  eyes 
gazed  on  her  with  a  wistful  admiration,  as  if  it 
refreshed  them  to  look  on  anything  that  re- 
minded her  of  her  native  sphere.  Had  Eleanor 
been  disposed  to  envy  her  friend's  brighter  for- 
tunes, that  strange  tale  she  heard  in  West- 
minster, a  tale  she  neither  quite  believed  nor 
forgot,  would  have  checked  her,  the  rather 
that  there  was  something  in  those  dark  eyes, 
even  while  they  beamed  on  her  so  sweetly,  that 
told  of  hidden  sadness,  such  as  only  one  could 
read  who  had  suffered  too.  It  was  this  free- 
masonry of  suffering  that  had  drawn  them 
together,  unawares,  even  more  than  the 
generous  kindness  of  the  one,  and  the  grati- 
tude of  the  other ;  and  at  this  moment,  as 
their  glances  met,  they  understood  it  for  the 
first  time. 

"Yes,"  said  Anne,  slowly,  as  if  in  answer  to 
Eleanor's  previous  words,  "yes,  we  have  rest 
to  look  forward  to,  or  what  should  we  do? 
But  how  difficult  it  is  not  to  long  to  throw 
down  the  weighty  before  you  have  half  got  up 
the  hill?" 

"  We  have  One  to  carry  it  for  us,"  whispered 
Eleanor. 

♦  n2 
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"  We  have — ^but  how  do  we  treat  Him,  if 
He  does  not  carry  it  our  way  ?  How  do  we 
treat  Him  when  He  takes  that  out  of  our  hands 
that  must  have  broken  us  down,  but  which  we 
would  rather  have  broken  under,  and  still  held 
fast  ?  We  talk  a  good  deal  of  resignation,  but 
I  believe  endurance  is  the  best  that  can  be  said 
of  it ;  and  we  submit  with  our  lips,  when,  if  we 

looked  within Come,"  she  said,  interrupthig 

herself  with  an  abrupt  change  of  tone,  "  we  are 
keeping  the  bride  waiting,  and  that,  at  such  a 
time,  is  little  short  of  treason." 

She  put  her  hand  in  Eleanor's  arm,  as  they 
went  out  of  the  room ;  but  Eleanor  quietly 
drew  back,  and  made  her  go  forward  alone. 
She  was  following  at  a  little  distance,  when, 
startled  by  a  joyous  bark,  and  rush  of  little 
pattering  feet,  she  looked  round  in  time  to  see 
a  small,  wiry  terrier  bounding  round  her,  snuf- 
fing at  her  dress,  and  then  jumping  on  it  with 
wet,  dirty  paws.  "  It  is  fortunate  that  it  is 
mine,  not  Miss  Clavering's,"  she  could  not  help 
saying ;  "  but  how  like  you  are  to  poor  Gipsy 
— very  like  indeed,  my  little  dog!"  So  like 
was  he,  indeed,  that  she  stooped  to  stroke  and 
caress  him,  so  much  to  their  mutual  satisfaction, 
she  had  almost  forgotten  where  she  was,  till  a 
voice  behind  her,  "  Mrs.  Mornay,  if  you  please. 
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you  are  wanted,"  recalled  her  to  realities.  She 
hastily  obeyed  the  summons,  but  not  before  her 
face  had  been  distinctly  seen  by  one  at  the  end 
of  the  gallery,  who  stared  after  her  as  if  he 
could  not  believe  his  eyes. 

Mr.  Compton  was  deep  in  his  toilette — a  no 
less  elaborate  and  important  affair  than  that  of 
bride  or  bridesmaid — when  his  young  groom 
made  his  appearance,  with  the  dog  under  his 
arm,  and  his  round  eyes  looking  ready  to  start 
from  his  head.  So  startling  w^as  the  expression 
of  his  face,  that  his  master,  a  brush  in  either 
hand,  turned,  and  stood  looking  at  him  in 
amazement. 

'^Why,  Joe,  you  young  imp,  what  is  it 
now?" 

"  If  you  please,  sir,  I  wished  to  speak  to 
you." 

"  Going  to  give  me  warning?  Take  care.  I 
do  not  want  to  hit  the  dog." 

'^  No,  sir:  if  you  please,  sir,  you  promised  me 
five  pounds  one  day." 

*'0h,  that  is  all,  is  it?  I  did,  on  one  con- 
dition." 

"  I've  won  it,  sir." 

^' You  have?" 

"  Yes,  sir.    I've  seen  my  mistress." 
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MRS.  ATTERBURY  LOSES  HER  SITUATION. 

The  party  at  dinner  that  day  was  only  aug- 
mented by  the  presence  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Fenton,  on  account,  as  Mrs.  Cummings  ex- 
plained to  her  guests  in  confidence,  of  dear  Mr. 
Blatherwick's  great  dislike  to  large  mixed 
parties.  It  was  fortunate,  on  the  whole,  that 
his  taste  was  thus  considered,  for,  notwithstand- 
ing the  professed  cook,  and  the  hired  waiters, 
the  dinner  was  not  exactly  a  success.  Care  sat 
on  the  hostess's  brow  considerate,  however 
skilfully  veiled  with  lace  and  flowers,  as  delays 
occurred  in  the  courses,  and  what  should  have 
been  hot  came  up  cold,  and  what  should  have 
been  pleasantly  cool  proved  unsubstantially 
tepid ;  and  Mr.  Blatherwick,  after  two  or  three 
unsatisfactory  essays  of  the  made-dishes,  put  his 
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knife  and  fork  down  with  a  "  Humph !"  that 
made  poor  Sophia  quake,  and  mightily  de- 
lighted Mr.  Prynne.  This  gentleman,  it  must 
be  confessed,  showed  small  sympathy  with  the 
politics  of  the  flunily.  He  had  a  way  of  as- 
suming the  master  of  the  house,  that  put  Mrs. 
Cummings  out  more  than  anything  ;  asking  for 
things  that  were  not  to  be  had,  just  to  remind 
people  that  they  ought  to  be  there,  and  make 
them  discontented  and  resentful  —  criticising 
the  wine,  and  suggesting  changes  of  bins,  and 
such-like  impossibilities,  as  if  he  did  not  know 
perfectly  well,  that  a  stock  had  been  ordered  in 
for  the  occasion,  and  was  not  so  large  but  that 
it  might  be  easily  reckoned — and  what  was 
worst  of  all,  perpetually  stirring  up  Mr.  Blather- 
wick  into  disputes,  which  always  resulted  in 
exasperation.  When  those  unlucky  delays, 
moreover,  occurred  in  the  middle  of  the  repast, 
and  it  seemed  doubtful  whether  there  would 
prove  to  be  any  sauce  to  the  fish,  or  any  second 
course  whatever,  instead  of  throwing  himself, 
like  Madame  Scarron,  gallantly  into  the  breach, 
with  a  good  story,  or  piquant  anecdote,  to  pass 
away  the  time,  he  would  keep  calling  public 
attention  to  it,  as  a  new  fashion,  and  one  which, 
he  believed,  was  likely  to  become  popular.  It 
was  very  much  recommended  by  the  doctors, 
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as   more   wholesome    than    the   old   style   of 
dinner. 

"If  you  come  to  that,  it  would  be  more 
wholesome  not  to  dine  at  all,"  said  Mr.  Bla- 
ther wick,  emphatically. 

"  Well,  sir,  perhaps  it  would.  You  are  not 
an  advocate  for  large  dinner-parties,  I  under- 
stand." 

"  I  don't  care  how  large  the  party  is,  sir,  so 
long  as  the  table  is  large  enough  to  accommo- 
date them ;  and  I  don't  care  what  the  dinner  is, 
so  long  as  it  is  good  of  its  kind,  well  dressed, 
and  properly  served.  That  is  my  opinion,  if 
any  one  wishes  to  hear  it,  and  I  doubt  your 
finding  a  better.  I'll  take  a  glass  of  wine  with 
you,  if  you  please." 

"  With  pleasure,  sir.  What  do  you  patronise  ? 
I  do  not  recommend  that  sherry — there  has 
been  some  mistake  about  that — and  the  cham- 
pagne is  not  iced  enough.  We  must  have  the 
other  bottles  a  little  cooler,  do  you  hear  ?"  to 
the  waiter,  who  bowed  submissively,  but  know- 
ing what  he  knew,  threw  an  ambiguous  glance 
at  the  lady  of  the  house,  which  she  wisely 
would  not  see.  She  knew  when  to  be  blind, 
and  deaf  too,  as  well  as  anybody  in  the  world. 
If  by  a  wish  she  could  have  made  Mr.  Prynne 
dumb,  it  is  to  be  feared  he  would  have  had 
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very  little  chance  of  gladdening  the  company 
with  his  wisdom  that  evening,  or  of  saying  any- 
thing at  all  before  the  next  day's  service.  But 
as  this  could  not  be,  she  sedulously  endeavoured 
to  turn  the  conversation,  and  the  guests  in  gene- 
ral being  tired  of  Mr.  Prynne's  remarks,  abetted 
her  with  considerable  success,  by  all  talking  at 
once,  so  as  to  give  no  individual  a  chance  of 
being  heard  for  some  time.  It  was  not  till  the 
dessert  was  on  the  table  that  Anne,  who  had 
been  listening  with  interest  to  Mr.  Fenton's  ac- 
count of  a  harvest  festival  in  his  parish,  and 
wishing  it  could  be  introduced  into  theirs,  found 
her  ear  caught  by  words  that  effectually  pre- 
vented her  attending  to  anything  else.  The 
company  had  fallen  on  the  topic  of  Atterbury's 
failure,  his  case  having  been  again  brought 
forward  in  the  papers  of  tlie  day;  and  Mr. 
Prynne  having  expressed  his  candid  opinion  in 
favour  of  hanging  all  such  unprincipled  rascals, 
had  called  up  Mr.  Blatherwick  unexpectedly  in 
the  bankrupt's  defence. 

"It  is  all  very  fine  talking,"  he  said,  "  and 
nothing  is  easier  than  to  sit  drinking  your  wine, 
and  settling  who  is  guilty,  and  who  is  not,  but 
there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  that  is  not  so 
easy  to  say.  It  is  an  ugly  business  from  first  to 
last — there  is  no  denying  that — but  I  know  a 
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little  more  of  those  things,  perhaps,  than  some 
of  you  remarkably  clever  young  fellows.  Mark 
my  words :  we  have  not  got  to  the  bottom  of 
that  story  yet,  and  never  shall,  till  young  Atter- 
bury  has  pluck  enough  to  come  forward  and 
face  the  worst.  The  old  man  is  dead,  and  his 
son  has  had  to  drink  what  he  brewed,  and  half 
the  world  takes  it  for  granted  that  the  young 
one  had  a  hand  in  the  brewing.  That  is  yet 
to  be  proved.  The  young  man  was  not  above 
a  couple  of  years  in  the  concern  at  all ;  and  it 
is  my  firm  conviction  that  he  was  as  much  a 
victim  as  anybody  else  who  has  been  ruined  by 
the  failure.  What  has  he  saved  out  of  the 
wreck?  Not  a  shilling — hardly  a  hope — cer- 
tainly not  a  friend.  I  don't  say  he  deserved 
one ;  if  he  had  had  moral  courage  and  integrity 
enough  to  have  given  up  at  his  father's  death, 
when  he  knew  how  matters  were,  he  would 
have  stood  much  higher:  but  there  was  some 
reason,  why  he  did  not,  which  has  never  come 
out  yet,  though  I  think  I  could  throw  light 
upon  it  if  I  chose." 

"  What  do  you  say  about  his  treatment  of 
his  wafe,  sir  ?"  asked  Compton,  who  had  been 
unusually  silent  and  abstracted  till  that  mo- 
ment. 

'^Well,  it  was  a  blow  for  the  young  lady, 
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certainly,  when  she  thought  she  had  married 
one  of  the  richest  men  in  England;  but  I  ^YOuld 
have  stuck  b}^  him,  had  I  been  his  wife,  not- 
withstanding." 

"Do  you  mean  to  say  she  did  not?''' 

"  Of  course  I  do.  She  gave  up  her  fortune, 
which  was  very  noble  in  her  so  far,  but  she 
declared  she  would  never  see  him  again,  and 
she  never  has.  That  I  know  for  a  fact.  It 
was  told  me  on  the  very  best  authority." 

"I  don't  believe  a  word  of  it,"  said  Compton, 
doggedly. 

"  Very  possibly,  but  it  is  so ;  and  what  is 
more,  I  understand  her  rich  relations  in  India 
make  her  a  handsome  allowance  as  loner  as  she 
is  separated  from  him,  to  be  stopped  on  their 
reconciliation.  I  am  not  positive  as  to  the  truth 
of  that  story,  but  such  is  the  report." 

"  For  the  credit  of  human  nature,"  said  Mr. 
Fenton,  "  let  us  hope  it  is  not  true." 

"Well,  really,"  observed  Mrs.  Cummings, 
"  I  do  not  see  why  we  should  be  hard  on  the 
poor  lady,  if  it  is  so.  If  her  husband  has  ruined 
her,  what  can  she  do  but  accept  the  kindness 
of  her  relations  on  their  own  terms?  After 
deceiving  her  in  such  a  manner,  he  must  expect 
her  to  take  some  care  of  her  own  interests. 
Don't  you  think  so,  Miss  Clavering?" 
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^*It  must  depend  on  the  character  of  a 
woman,"  said  Anne,  calmly.  '^  If  she  married 
him  for  money,  she  may  forsake  him  for  it  too." 

"  Does  any  one  know  where  she  is  at  pre- 
sent?" asked  Mr.  Fenton. 

"  In  Italy,"  pronounced  Mr.  Blatherwick, 
without  hesitation. 

*'  Italy  ?"  repeated  Mr.  Prynne.  "  No,  indeed, 
sir,  you  are  wrong.  I  heard  of  her  myself — let 
me  see,  where  was  it?     Boulogne,  I  think." 

'^  Italy,  sir,  I  assure  you.  She  may  have 
been  to  Boulogne  first,  but  she  is  not  there 
now." 

"  I'll  bet  you  any  money  she  is." 

*'  I  don't  bet,  sir,  and  I  don't  know  what  you 
mean  by  any  money.  Your  ideas  of  money  and 
mine  do  not  agree." 

They  certainly  did  not,  judging  by  the  hot 
discussion  that  followed  on  this  remark,  so 
vehement  as  to  drown  all  other  conversation ; 
the  ladies,  after  bearing  it  as  long  as  they  could, 
retiring  at  last  almost  distracted  with  the  shrill 
voice,  in  which  Mr.  Prynne  had  demonstrated, 
entirely  to  his  own  satisfaction,  that  in  ten  years 
at  the  most  the  commerce  and  credit  of  Great 
Britain  would  be  destroyed,  and  pass  into  the 
hands  of  her  neighbours,  unless  sundry  stringent 
reforms,  known,  it  appeared,  only  to  himself, 
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were  adopted  and  rigorously  carried  out  imme- 
diately. 

"  A  very  clever  man,  Mr.  Prynne — is  he  not, 
dear  aunt?"  asked  Mrs.  Curamings,  wiping  her 
brow  in  a  state  of  utter  exhaustion,  as  they 
crossed  the  hall  to  the  drawing-room. 

"  I  suppose  he  is,"  said  Mrs.  Sydney,  meekly. 
The  httle  he  had  said  to  her  had  been  in  dis- 
paragement of  the  British  army  in  the  Crimea, 
as  compared  with  the  Russians;  and  this  had 
been  a  heavy  blow  and  great  discouragement 
to  the  admiration  she  had  intended  to  feel. 

"Any  one  who  did  not  know  him,  perhaps, 
would  think  him  argumentative.  I  am  afraid," 
turning  to  Anne,  "  our  excellent  friend,  Mr. 
Blatherwick,  does ;  but  it  is  that  honest  frank- 
ness that,  as  I  often  say,  constitutes  his  real 
charm." 

"Is  it?"  said  Miss  Claverincr. 

"  Oh  yes,  indeed.  He  would  not  flatter 
Neptune  for  his  trident,  or  Jupiter  for  his 
thunder ;  and  to  hear  him  talk,  one  would 
suppose  /never  did  anything  to  please  him; 
whereas,  dear  fellow,  I  can  truly  say,  no  son  of 

my  own  could  be   more What  is  it,   my 

dear?"  for  Milly  had  appeared,  and  was  at  her 
elbow,  with  a  face  full  of  ominous  intelligence. 
A  whisper  passed,  and  the  hostess  soon  after 
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glided  out  of  tlie  room;  Milly  confiding  to 
Anne  when  she  was  gone,  that  there  was  a 
grand  quarrel  among  all  the  servants,  and  the 
cook  meant  to  give  warning  directly. 

^'  I  only  wish  it  was  Derrick — she  is  so  rude 
to  Mrs.  Mornay." 

"  I  was  just  going  to  ask  after  Mrs.  Mornay," 
said  Mrs.  Fenton,  who  was  standing  near.  "  I 
have  not  seen  her  for  some  time,  Millicent. 
How  is  she?" 

"  She  always  says  she  is  pretty  well,  but  she 
coughs  very  much,  so  she  is  going,"  said  Milly. 

"  Going  ?  Has  she  heard  of  another  situa- 
tion?" 

"No,  I  beheve  not." 

"  I  wonder  if  I  might  run  up  and  see  her." 

'^  She  does  not  expect  company;  the  room  is 
full  of  our  dresses  for  to-morrow;  she  has  been 
hard  at  work  all  day." 

"  Then  a  visit  will  do  her  good,"  said  Anne; 
"  and  if  Mrs.  Fenton  will  venture,  I  will  sup- 
port her  with  pleasure." 

"You  know  her,  then,  Miss  Clavering?" 

"  Oh  yes ;  ask  Milly  if  we  are  not  old  friends. 
I  am  only  sorry  to  see  her  so  employed." 

"Ah!"  said  the  incumbent's  wife,  drawing 
her  a  little  aside,  "  that  is  just  what  I  have  felt, 
ever  since  I  knew  her  myself.     So  accomplished 
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as  she  is,  why  is  she  not  in  a  superior  situation? 
Do  you  know  her  history?" 

"No;  only  that  she  has  seen  better  clays; 
and  really,  if  she  has  not,  she  must  have  been 
singularly  unfortunate.  Come,  Milly,  you  will 
show  us  the  way." 

Milly  was  ready,  and  as  her  sisters  were  en- 
gaged with  their  other  guests,  the  opportunity 
was  favourable.  She  ran  up-stairs  full  speed, 
and  opened  the  door  of  the  work-room  with- 
out the  ceremony  of  knocking.     "  I've  brought 

you  two "     There  she  stopped  short,  and 

stood  staring.  The  ladies  had  by  this  time 
reached  the  door,  and  were  scarcely  less  sur- 
prised to  find  standing  within  it,  Mr.  Compton's 
groom,  carrying  Mr.  Compton's  dog. 

That  the  rencontre  was  unwelcome  on  all 
sides,  was  evident  from  the  colour  of  all  their 
faces;  but  Joe  was  the  first  to  recover  his 
''  presence  of  countenance."  In  very  few  words, 
he  contrived  to  explain  that  he  had  only  come 
to  fetch  his  master's  dog,  which  had  run  away 
from  him  to  follow  Mrs.  Mornay.  He  was  ex- 
ceedingly sorry — he  hoped  Mrs.  Mornay  would 
excuse  it. 

"For  this  once,  I  do,"  said  Mrs.  Mornay, 
with  marked  emphasis;  "but  I  shall  not  ex- 
cuse its  repetition.     You  will  be  good  enough 
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to  keep  your  dog  properly  secured  in  future, 
for  into  this  room  he  must  not  come." 

He  bowed  in  respectful  silence,  and  with- 
drew. Milly,  after  expressing  her  great  amuse- 
ment at  the  circumstance,  ran  down  to  tell  the 
story,  and  beg  for  the  dog  in  the  drawing-room, 
leaving  the  ladies  alone  with  Mrs.  Mornay. 
They  saw  she  was  agitated  and  nervous,  and 
it  had  a  contagious  effect  on  Mrs.  Fenton,  who, 
as  Anne  could  not  help  noticing,  had  looked 
more  annoyed  at  the  whole  thing  than  the 
occasion  seemed  to  warrant. 

"  That  was  a  sharp-looking  boy,"  observed 
Miss  Clavering.  "  I  suppose  it  is  the  same 
Mr.  Compton  told  me  of,  who  was  always 
getting  him  into  scrapes.  I  hope  neither  he 
nor  the  dog  were  really  troublesome  to  you?" 

Oh  no,  Eleanor  hastily  replied;  the  servant 
had  no  right  to  come  into  her  room,  but 
otherwise  he  had  done  no  harm,  and  the  dog 
was  quiet  enough.  And  she  changed  the  sub- 
ject, by  drawing  their  attention  to  the  speci- 
mens of  her  work  that  were  still  unpacked, 
talking  in  a  hurried,  slightly  excited  manner, 
that  was  unlike  her  own. 

"I  think  I  may  fairly  ask  for  a  recommenda- 
tion, Mrs.  Fenton,  may  I  not?  You  would  not 
hesitate  to  give  me  one,  would  you?" 
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•'  If  I  did,  it  would  be  because  I  would  rather 
give  it  for  something  better.  Miss  Clavering 
and  I  were  agreeing  on  that  point  as  we  came 
up-stairs." 

"  You  knew  what  I  thought  long  ago,"  added 
Anne. 

"  I  did ;  I  know  you  both  mean  kindly ;  but 

you  do  not  seem  to  understand  that Well, 

I  may  as  well  speak  plainly.  A  character  will 
do  for  a  needlewoman — a  governess  must  give 
references." 

"  Are  you  afraid  we  would  not  give  you 
any?"  said  Mrs.  Fenton,  kindly. 

"  You  would  do  any  kindness  you  could,  but 
you  are  too  highly  principled  to  say  what  you 
do  not  know." 

"  Whose  fault  is  it  we  know  so  little  ?  Why 
will  you  not  trust  your  friends  ?" 

"I  know  the  value  of  friends  too  well  to 
risk  the  chance  of  losing  them." 

"You  will  keep  friends,  not  lose  them,  by 
truth  and  straightforwardness,"  said  the  cler- 
gyman's wife,  who,  good  natured  as  she  was, 
never  beat  about  the  bush  for  mild  ex- 
pressions when  plain  ones  would  do.  She 
thought  her  friend  wanted  to  be  helped  in 
the  straight  path,  and  this  Avas  her  way 
of    helping     her.      Anne,    who    listened    in 

VOL.  II.  0 
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silence,  saw  how  keenly  Eleanor  felt  her 
words. 

"This  is  just  the  difficulty,"  she  said,  "that 
I  have  to  contend  with  everywhere.  I  must 
do  the  best  I  can,  but  if  you  will  help  me  to 
some  employment,  however  humble,  it  will 
do  me  great  service.  I  must  leave  this  house 
directly." 

"Directly?  What,  to-night?"  asked  Mrs. 
Fenton,  smiling. 

"  I  wish  it  could  be  to-night !  I  wish  I 
had  left  a  month  ago.  I  wish  I  had  never 
come." 

"  Do  not  talk  so,  unless  you  would  have  me 
believe  you  do  not  care  for  our  friendship.  You 
were  brought  here  for  some  good  end,  we  know ; 
and  I  am  not  flattering  you  when  I  say  you  have 
been  useful  to  everybody  you  have  met.  That 
should  cheer  you,  at  any  rate." 

"  It  would  not  be  the  first  time  you  had 
cheered  me,"  said  Eleanor,  trying  to  smile. 

"  Nor  the  last,  I  hope.  Tell  me,  if  I  may  ask 
the  question,  where  do  you  mean  to  go  when 
you  leave  ?" 

^^  I  do  not  know.  But  I  must  find  work 
somewhere — for  a  little  while  longer.  I  do  not 
think  it  will  be  very  long." 

There  was  a  short  silence,  only  broken  by  her 
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cough.  "Well,"  said  Mrs.  Fenton,  clearing  her 
throat,  which  had  grown  very  husky  all  of  a 
sudden,  "  you  will  let  us  see  you  before  you 
go.  You  will  not  take  flight  so  suddenly  that 
Mr.  Fenton  will  not  be  able  to  wish  you  God 
speed,  if  he  may  do  nothing  else." 

She  held  out  her  hand,  which  Eleanor 
pressed  affectionately. 

"  Think  of  me  as  kindly  as  you  can,"  she 
murmured,  "  even  if  you  hear  strange  things 
of  me  some  day.  What  should  I  have  done 
this  winter  without  your  kindness?" 

Mrs.  Fenton  shook  her  head,  but  seemed 
unable  to  make  any  reply.  She  was  touched, 
sorry,  sympathising,  and  uneasy  all  at  once. 
There  was  a  mystery  about  her  friend  Mrs. 
Mornay  that  all  her  good  will  could  not  pre- 
vent her  disliking;  for,  to  her  honest  notions, 
mystery  always  meant  something  you  were 
ashamed  to  tell.  She  could  not  stay  any  longer 
to  press  the  subject;  perhaps  she  was  glad  of 
the  excuse  to  let  it  drop  till  she  had  consulted 
her  husband ;  for  do  what  she  might,  un- 
charitable and  unkind  as  it  made  her  feel,  she 
could  not  help  wishing  over  and  over  again, 
that  she  had  not  found  Mr.  Compton's  servant 
with  her.  She  never  saw  a  boy  look  more 
guilty  than  he  did  at  first,  and  his  excuse  was, 
o2 
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after  all,  a  lame  one.  What  secret  could  those 
two  have  in  common,  if  it  were  so?  And  how 
would  it  be  possible  to  believe  in  any  face 
again,  if  Mrs.  Mornay's  could  deceive? 

Anne  had  scarcely  spoken  while  she  was  by, 
and  left  the  room  with  her,  only  to  return 
directly  afterwards.  She  closed  the  door,  took 
Eleanor  by  both  hands,  and  they  gazed  into 
each  other's  eyes :  Anne  feeling  her  chivalry 
wax  hotter,  the  more  she  looked  at  that  fair,  sad 
face,  and  Eleanor  thinking  again  how  very 
handsome  Miss  Clavering  had  grown,  and  what 
a  sense  of  protection  and  comfort  there  was  in 
having  her  in  the  house. 

"  So  you  have  made  up  your  mind  to  go, 
really?"  was  Anne's  first  remark,  "and  you 
w^ant  another  situation,  where  you  will  not 
be  worried  for  references.  May  I  propose 
one?" 

"  If  you  think  I  am  fit  for  it.  You  see  what 
am. 

"I  do;  but  it  is  for  you  to  decide  on  the  fit- 
ness.    I  want  you  as  my  companion." 

Eleanor  smiled  incredulously.  "  What  can 
you  want  with  a  companion  with  such  a  home 
circle  as  yours?" 

"It  is  just  on  account  of  that  circle  that  I 
require  a  lady  of  my  own  age  to  associate  and 
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walk  with,  besides  all  you  could  do  for  the 
rest  of  the  party.  I  have  talked  it  over  with 
Mrs.  Sydney — she  quite  agrees  with  me,  as  she 
always  does.  I  am  afraid  we  cannot  offer  you 
the  salary  you  deserve,  but  we  shall  not  quarrel 
about  that.  Only  tell  me  you  will  consent,  and 
I  will  answer  for  the  rest." 

Eleanor  stood  looking  at  her  in  silence, 
thinkinf?  a  grreat  deal  in  a  few  moments — think- 
ins:  of  the  haven  of  rest  it  Avould  be  after 
the  weary  winter — of  the  brave  young  suf- 
ferer whom  her  music  would  soothe — the 
paternal  kindness  of  Mr.  Clavering — the  old 
lady's  gentle  sweetness — the  refinement  and 
courtesy  of  their  way  of  life — and  the  tempta- 
tion to  yield  at  once  was  very  strong.  But  her 
reply  was  steady. 

"  Before  I  give  any  answer,  go  and  consult 
Mrs.  Cummings,  and  when  you  have  heard  all 
she  has  to  tell  you,  let  me  know  if  your  opinion 
has  changed.  If  it  has,  I  shall  consider  all 
this  as  unsaid;  and  yet  I  thank  you  as  if  I 
accepted  your  offer  at  once — as  I  am  more 
tempted  to  do  than  you  can  ever  imagine  or 
appreciate." 

*'  There  is  a  mystery  in  all  this,"  thought 
Anne,  as  she  descended  to  the  drawing-room, 
"  and  perhaps  I  have  been  rash  in  acting  on 
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impulse.  But  no — I  have  faitli  in  physiognomy, 
and  hers  is  an  angel's  face,  in  all  but  that 
deep  sadness,  which  it  must  be  my  business  to 
cure.  Talk  to  Mrs.  Cummings? — that  I  will, 
with  pleasure,  if  only  for  the  satisfaction  of 
telling  her  a  piece  of  my  mind.  I  should  sleep 
easier  if  I  could  do  it  to-night." 

But  this  was  sooner  resolved  than  done. 
The  gentlemen  joined  the  ladies  early,  and  the 
hostess  was  too  much  occupied  from  that  time 
for  any  private  conversation.  Mr.  Blatherwick 
came  and  seated  himself  between  Mrs.  Sydney 
and  Anne,  with  the  harassed  expression  of  a 
man  who  has  gone  through  a  trying  affair, 
without  a  satisfactory  result.  His  dinner  had 
been  a  real  trial,  and  he  did  not  care  who 
knew  it. 

"  We  are  in  rather  too  early  for  you,  ma'am, 
I'm  afraid,"  he  said  to  Mrs.  Sydney,  as  she 
made  room  for  him  on  the  sofa. 

"  It  is  very  polite  of  you,  sir,  to  leave  your 
wine  for  us  so  soon,"  said  Mrs.  Sydney,  who 
was  the  least  in  the  world  afraid  of  him,  and 
therefore  anxiously  civil. 

"Don't  flatter  yourself,  ma'am,  that  it  is 
paying  you  any  compliment.  You  must  be  very 
bad  company  indeed  not  to  be  an  improve- 
ment on  such  a  vintage  as  thatr 
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"I  am  no  judge  of  wine,  sir,  I  drink  so 
little;  but  I  suppose  the  agreeable  conversa- 
tion you  enjoy  together  over  it,  is  half  the 
pleasure." 

"It  certainly  has  been  to-day,  ma'am:  the 
conversation  came  out  of  the  same  bin  as  the 
port,  and  I  don't  seem  to  care  how  little  I  enjoy 
in  future  of  either  the  one  or  the  other." 

Mrs.  Cummings,  who  was  hovering  near,  in- 
terposed at  this  juncture,  and  drew  her  docile 
aunt  away  to  look  again  at  the  wedding  gifts, 
thus  leaving  Anne  and  Mr.  Blatherwick  to 
entertain  each  other.  The  conversation  into 
which  they  gradually  fell,  must  have  been  more 
attractive  than  that  of  the  dinner-table,  for  the 
old  gentleman  grew  more  and  more  emphatic 
and  eloquent,  and  the  young  lady's  handsome 
eyes  gleamed  brighter,  and  her  colour  deepened 
in  its  glow,  as  she  hung  on  his  words,  en- 
couraging him  to  proceed,  till  Mrs.  Cummings, 
watching  them  from  afar,  began  to  grow  nervous 
about  the  result.  Mr.  Blatherwick's  marrying, 
himself,  was,  of  course,  entirely  out  of  the 
question,  but  if  he  preferred  Anne  Clavering 
for  his  nephew,  what  was  to  become  of  Sophy  ? 
And  here  was  her  other  cherished  guest,  Mr. 
Compton,  instead  of  being  the  life  of  the  party, 
as  she  expected,   with  so  many  young  ladies 
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ready  to  admire  everything  lie  said  and  did — 
sitting  in  a  dismal  attitude,  a  martyr  to  tooth- 
ache; he  had  had  it  all  day,  he  said,  and  it  was 
now  worse  than  ever.  Everybody  pitied  and 
condoled  with  him,  and  everybody  suggested  a 
different  remedy;  and  he  w^as  encouraged  to 
recline  in  an  easy-chair,  and  find  what  comfort 
he  could  in  a  warm  silk  handkerchief;  nobody 
taking  offence  at  his  short,  snappish  answers,  or 
at  his  giving  the  preference  to  Milly's  atten- 
tions over  those  of  the  rest  of  the  company. 
Milly,  having  failed  in  her  endeavour  to  intro- 
duce Gipsy  into  the  drawing-room,  had  been 
eager  to  tell  his  master  of  his  audacity,  and  he 
kept  her  in  confidential  chat  till  her  mother 
sent  her  to  bed.  Soon  after  this  event,  he  re- 
tired too,  Mrs.  Cummings  overwhelming  him 
with  motherly  care,  and  bidding  him  take 
notice,  that  unless  quite  free  from  pain  the 
next  morning,  she  should  not  allow  him  to  go 
to  the  cold,  draughty  church  on  any  account 
whatever. 

He  laughed  this  announcement  to  scorn  at 
the  time,  but  when  the  morning  came,  it  ap- 
peared she  had  reason  on  her  side.  He  owned 
to  an  amount  of  suffering  that  wrung  the  hearts 
of  all  the  ladies ;  and  though  he  still  protested 
he  would  go  to  the  wedding,  was  overruled  by 
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general  authority,  and  seemed  glad  of  the  ex- 
cuse to  return  to  the  room  he  had  quitted. 
Mrs.  Cummings  was  sadly  disappointed,  but 
heroic  in  ibrcing  him  to  stay  at  home ;  and 
havino'  done  all  she  could  for  his  comfort  in  the 
way  of  a  bkizing  fire,  arm-chair,  and  footstool, 
and  all  the  newspapers,  magazines,  and  novels 
in  the  house,  was  fain  to  leave  him  to  his 
misery  and  the  care  of  his  servant;  all  her  avail- 
able hands  being  disposed  of  already.  The 
breakfast  Avas  under  the  care  of  the  hired  re- 
tainers ;  but  all  who  were  not  absorbed  in 
household  duties,  had  leave  to  attend  the 
ceremony,  and  the  marriage  train  had  not  long 
left  the  house,  before  the  upper  floors  were  as 
silent  and  deserted  as  invalid  could  wish. 

There  had  been  little  in  the  intercourse  be- 
tween Miss  Cummings  and  Mrs.  Mornay  to  win 
for  the  bride  the  sympathy  of  her  workwoman; 
and  yet  Eleanor's  heart  that  morning  was  very 
full.  It  was  impossible  for  her  to  assist  at  the 
adorning  of  the  happy,  excited  girl,  flushed 
with  hope,  triumph,  and  gratified  vanity,  with- 
out thinking  of  her  own  bridal,  and  yearning  to 
be  assured  she  had  no  such  heavy  lot  in  store. 
She  had  not  presumed  to  offer  more  than  the 
silent  sympathy  of  her  eyes,  but  something  in 
their  expression  touched  the  heart  of  the  bride, 
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little  accustomed  as  she  was  to  trouble  herself 
about  such  people's  feelings  ;  she  took  leave  of 
her  with  more  graciousness  than  was  her  wont ; 
and  even  invited  her  to  go  to  the  church  and 
witness  the  ceremony.  Eleanor  had  not  courage 
for  this,  but  her  thoughts  went  there  with  her, 
and  she  found  what  solace  she  could  in  praying 
she  might  be  happier  than  herself.  She  was 
musing  over  the  fire  in  the  unaccustomed  luxury 
of  idleness,  her  Bible  open  on  her  knee,  and 
her  husband's  letter  open  on  the  Bible,  but  her 
eyes  too  dim  to  read  the  loved  words  in  either 
— when  the  under-housemaid,  a  smart  little 
maiden,  recently  imported,  opened  the  door, 
and  looked  curiously  in.  "  Only  to  look  at  the 
fire — I  thought  it  must  want  mending,  that's 
all,"  was  her  excuse,  and  as  she  vanished  with- 
out waiting  for  any  reply,  Eleanor  thought  no 
more  about  it,  till  soon  after  she  heard  a  step 
at  the  door  again.  Her  back  was  turned  at  the 
moment,  and  supposing  it  was  the  maid  with 
the  coals,  she  did  not  immediately  look  round. 
The  door  closed  hastily,  and  the  step  ap- 
proached her  chair ;  *she  rose  with  a  start,  and 
saw  Mr.  Compton  standing  before  her  in  an 
attitude  of  urgent  but  respectful  entreaty. 

He  was  prepared  for  her  look  of  indignant 
astonishment,  but  not  for  the  change  in  her  ap- 
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pearance ;  and  thougli  eager  to  disarm  the  anger 
that  he  knew  she  must  feel,  his  agitation  made 
him  stammer  and  hesitate,  so  that  his  first  words 
were  almost  uninteUigible.  She  did  not  try  to 
understand  them,  but  interrupted  him  as  soon 
as  she  could  command  her  voice. 

"  You  have  no  right,  Mr.  Compton,  to  do 
this;  the  wish  I  expressed  to  your  servant 
oudit  to  have  been  enouc^h.  I  bore  the  affront 
of  his  intrusion,  believing  it  would  not  be  re- 
peated, but  this  is  too  much.  If  you  had  any 
consideration  for  me,  any  feeling  for  my  mis- 
fortunes, such  as  I  thought  you  would  have  had, 
you  must  know  that  to  force  yourself  upon  me 
here  could  only  give  me  great  pain,  and  expose 
me  to  annoyance  and  distress." 

Her  distress  was,  indeed,  so  evident,  the 
young  man  was  quite  overcome.  "  Dear,  dear 
Mrs.  Atterbury,"  he  said,  eagerly,  "I  never 
meant  to  be  inconsiderate,  or  to  give  you  pain 
for  a  moment :  I  would  give  all  I  have  in  the 
world  to  serve  you — I  would,  indeed :  but  you 
would  not  see  me  by  fair  means,  so  I  was  obliged 
to  contrive  it  in  this  way,  for  as  to  being  in  the 
same  house  without  seeing  you  for  one  moment, 
I  could  not  do  it — I  should  have  let  it  all  out 
down  stairs,  and  that,  perhaps,  would  have 
been  worse.  And  now,  if  I  see  you  look  so  un- 
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happy,  I  shall  be  quarrelling  with  some  of 
them  presently — I  know  I  shall.  I  only  wanted 
to  ask  you  one  thing — will  you  let  me  write 
to  my  mother,  and  she  will  come  and  fetch 
you  herself,  to  stay  v/ith  her  as  long  as  ever 
you  please?  She  has  so  often  wished  she 
could  find  you — she  would  be  so  dehghted  that 
you  trusted  her — will  you  let  me  write?  or 
shall  I  go  and  bring  her  here?  I  will  be  off 
this  moment  if  you  like." 

She  shook  her  head  with  a  mournful  smile, 
though  she  held  out  her  hand  in  acknowledge- 
ment. 

"The  only  service  you  can  do  me,  Mr. 
Compton,  is  to  leave  me,  and  keep  my  secret. 
That  favour  I  will  ask,  as  it  is,  unhappily, 
necessary  to  my  peace.  Grant  me  that,  and  go, 
and  I  will  gladly  believe  you  have  only  acted 
from  a  mistaken  wish  to  do  me  service." 

"Go  without  a  word?  And  is  that  all? 
What  have  I  done  to  forfeit  your  confidence?" 

"I  do  not  understand  you.  What  do  you 
mean  by  such  a  question?" 

"  Mean,  Mrs.  Atterbury  ?" 

"Yes,  sir.  Answer  me,  instantly — when  did 
I  take  you  into  my  confidence?  I  have  not 
seen  you  since  the  day  of  my  marriage." 

"No;  and  you  promised  you  would,  and  I 
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built  SO  much  upon  it,  I  was  sadly  cut  up  that 
you  changed  your  mind.  I  would  have  given 
anything  just  to  be  sure  I  was  doing  what  you 
wished." 

"AYhen,  sir?  You  do  not  seem  to  know 
what  you  are  saying." 

"  It  is  not  for  me  to  remind  you,  if  you  have 
forgotten,  Mrs.  Atterbury " 

^'  I  have  forgotten  nothing,  sir.  I  wish  some- 
times I  could.  Speak  plainly,  if  you  would  not 
drive  me  mad.  You  terrify  me  more  than  I 
can  describe.     To  what  are  you  alluding  ?" 

"  Only  to — to  that  time  when  Despard  came 
to  me — after  he  had  seen  you  at  the  Treshams, 
you  know " 

"  I  do  know.  Go  on.  He  went  to  you — 
from  7?z^r' 

"He  said  so.  What?  Do  you  mean  that 
he  told  me  a  lie?" 

"  Hush  !  No  unnecessary  words — we  have 
not  time  for  them.  Tell  me  all  he  said,  for  this 
is  very  serious.  And  first,  how  you  came  lo  be 
mixed  up  with  our  affairs  at  all." 

"  I'll  tell  you  that  in  very  few  words.  Your 
landlady,  Miss  Whatever-her-name  is,  came  to 
Sir  John  Pierpoint  while  I  was  dining  with 
him,  to  tell  him  you  were  ill,  and  when  Sir 
John  went  to  fetch  you,  I  went  too — to  see  if  I 
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could,  be  of  any  use,  not  to  be  in  your  way. 
"When  we  got  there,  you  were  gone.  There 
were  sharp  words  among  us— I,  for  one,  thought 
there  had  been  foul  play,  Martock  and  Despard 
were  evidently  suspicious  of  each  other,  and  it 
ended  in  the  two  old  gentlemen  starting  after 
you  one  way,  and  Jack  and  I  another.  Jack 
found  out  you  had  been  followed  by  a  spy  of 
old  Martock's,  and  putting  two  and  two  to- 
gether, he  thought  the  place  to  hear  of  you  was 
the  old  fellow's  house.  So  there  we  went,  and 
Despard,  after  some  difficulty,  with  the  help  of 
my  purse,  got  the  truth  out  of  the  servant. 
You  had  been  brought  there  almost  insensible, 
and  were  lying  down,  till  you  were  better,  or 
till  his  master  came  home.  He  undertook  to 
make  the  spy,  a  fellow  always  ready  for  a 
drink,  too  comfortable  to  give  trouble,  and 
then  we  undertook  the  rest.  Despard  hid 
himself  in  the  garden,  and  I  kept  watch  in 
the  road.  You  see,  we  did  not  know  how 
much  was  voluntary  on  3^our  part,  and  how 
much  planned  on  theirs,  and  we  waited  to 
see  if  there  was  any  way  of  letting  you  know 
you  had  friends  close  at  hand.  Jack  said  old 
Martock  would  think  nothino;  of  fris^hteninsj 
you  into  a  brain  fever,  if  it  suited  his  pur- 
pose ;  and  yet  we  durst   not  force  ourselves 
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in  upon  you,  for  fear  of  doing  mischief  By- 
and-bye  came  Sir  John  and  Martock,  and 
then  I  saw  nothing  more,  till  you  rushed  past 
me  down  the  road.  I  was  afraid  of  startling 
you  if  I  caught  you  suddenly,  so  I  followed 
at  a  little  distance,  till  I  saw  you  go  into 
Mr.  Tresham's,  and  then  I  went  back  to  look 
for  Despard.  I  met  him  half  way,  and  we 
agreed  as  you  were  safe,  we  had  better  do  no- 
thing more.  Well,  on  the  Monday,  Jack  came 
to  my  rooms,  and  said  he  had  been  to  see  you 
on  ursfent  business ;  he  had  discovered,  no 
matter  how,  that  some  very  dangerous  papers 
were  sjoincy  to  be  broucrht  to  lisjht  about  Atter- 
bury's  affairs,  that  would  give  you  no  end  of 
trouble  and  distress,  and  that  the  only  way  of 
stopping  them  was  by  paying  a  smart  sum 
down.  That  you  would  have  paid  it,  only  you 
had  put  all  your  ready  money  out  of  your  own 
power,  and — you  had  authorised  his  applying 
to  me." 

"  And  you  believed  him?" 

*'  Well,  he  put  it  in  such  a  way,  how  could 
I  help  it?  Any  friend  of  yours  must  have  be- 
lieved him.  It  was  just  as  one  friend  might  fall 
back  on  another  in  an  extremity,  you  know — 
and  he  said,  too,  that  you  would  see  me  your- 
self in  a  few  days,  and  explain  everything.     I 
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only  felt  proud  you  would  let  me  serve  you, 
and  the  long  and  the  short  of  the  matter  is,  the 
money  was  found.  No,  you  need  not  assure  me 
— I  know  it  was  all  a  lie,  and  I  have  to  beg 
your  pardon  for  not  knowing  it  at  once." 

There  was  indeed  no  need  for  assurances; 
he  had  seen  the  truth  already  in  the  agony  with 
which  she  listened;  and  he  trembled  with  rage 
as  he  thought  how  he  had  been  imposed  upon. 
To  do  him  justice,  he  minded  the  pecuniary 
loss  much  less  than  the  disappointment  of  not 
having  been  of  the  service  he  believed;  and 
tears  of  resentment  and  indignation  stood  in  his 
eyes  at  the  sight  of  hers. 

''  I'll  follow  him — I'll  track  him  through  the 
world,  and  make  him  beg  your  pardon — I  will, 
if  I  have  to  horsewhip  him  through  half  the 
towns  of  Europe.  That  he  should  use  your 
name  at  such  a  time!  The  double-dyed, 
swindling  rascal !  And  if  he  did  this  once,  he 
may  have  done  it  before.  Depend  upon  it,  he 
cheated  Fred  tli rough  thick  and  thin.  I  heard 
an  old  gentleman  here  declare  at  dinner  yes- 
terday, it  was  the  belief  of  those  who  knew 
best,  that  the  greatest  victim  in  all  the  fiiilure 
was  poor  Atterbury  himself.  He  had  been 
dragged  to  his  ruin  by  his  father  and  his 
friends." 
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"  We  will  not  speak  of  that  now,"  she  said, 
faintly.  "  I  dare  not  justify  any  wrong  in  which 
he  shared ;  we  must  take  the  shame  if  we  would 
humbly  hope  for  pardon;  but  I  need  no  one 
to  tell  me  he  was  as  much  sinned  against  as 
sinning.  If  I  did  not  know  that,  what  would 
become  of  me?  Some  day  he  will  know  of 
your  generosity  and  kindness,  and  thank  you 
better  than  I  can.  I  can  only  entreat  you  to 
forgive,  and  to  believe  me.  All  I  know  is,  that 
Mr.  Despard  asked  me  for  money,  and  I  had 
none  to  give  him.  Your  name  was  never  men- 
tioned, and  never  occurred  to  me  for  a  moment." 

"  I  can  quite  believe  that,"  said  Compton,  in 
rather  a  mortified  tone.  "It  was  only  what  I 
ought  to  have  known  beforehand.  I  beg  your 
pardon  for  having  forced  this  interview  upon 
■you,  though  I  am  glad  I  know  the  truth.  There 
— that  knock  at  the  door  is  to  tell  me  to  go. 
How  thousfhtless  I  was  to  come" — for  her 
look  of  distress  filled  him  with  concern  ;  he 
felt  now  he  ought  not  to  have  exposed  her  to 
this. 

"  Forgive  me  a  thousand  times — you  shall 
not  be  troubled  again,"  was  all  he  had  time  to 
whisper  in  adieu,  as  he  pressed  the  hand  she 
silently  yielded,  and  hurried  back  to  his  own 
apartment  and  easy-chair. 

VOL.  II.  P 
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Great  was  the  satisfaction  of  Mrs.  Curnmings, 
on  returning  home,  to  find  her  guest  consider- 
ably relieved  by  her  remedies,  and  hopeful  of 
being  able  to  do  justice  to  the  wedding  break- 
fast. As  if  conscious  of  having  been  found 
■wanting  in  the  qualities  of  an  agreeable  inmate, 
he  exerted  himself  now  to  make  up  for  lost 
time,  and  devoted  himself  to  Sophia  Cummings 
with  an  ardour  that  completely  threw  her  lover 
into  the  background.  Young  Blatherwick,  never 
very  brilliant  at  the  best,  grew  first  silent,  then 
sulky,  then  resentful,  at  liis  eclipse;  and  at  last 
took  his  revenge  by  carrying  his  devotion  to 
Miss  Clavering.  In  this  spirited  measure,  he 
was  visibly  encouraged  by  his  uncle,  who  did 
not  hesitate  roundly  to  pronounce  her  by  far 
the  handsomest  and  most  sensible  girl  he  had 
*met  with  for  a  long  time ;  an  opinion  which  he 
saw  no  cause  to  alter  when  he  discovered  that 
she  decidedly  preferred  his  conversation  to  his 
nephew's.  To  be  sure,  they  generally  talked 
on  but  one  subject ;  but  as  it  was  one  on 
which  he  held  strong  opinions,  and  took  plea- 
sure in  expressing  them  freely,  he  did  not  ob- 
ject to  that ;  and  considering  her  old  friend's 
losses,  it  was  natural  she  should  be  interested 
too.  It  was  not  every  young  lady  who  would, 
but  so  much  the  more  to  Miss  Clavering's  credit. 
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So  he  talked,  and  slie  listened  and  drew  liim 
on,  till,  between  uncle  and  nephew,  she  was 
pretty  well  absorbed,  and  Mrs.  Cummings 
began  to  consider,  whether,  in  the  turn  things 
seemed  to  be  taking,  Sophy  would  not  be  so 
much  the  gainer  by  the  change  as  to  make  it  a 
question  to  which  she  was  most  indebted.  Miss 
Clavermg,  or  Mr.  Prynne.  The  good  spirits 
this  new  prospect  gave  her,  together  with  the 
joyful  anticipation  of  this  last-named  gentle- 
man's approaching  departure,  helped  her  through 
all  the  trials  of  the  day ;  and  how  many  they 
were  was  known  only  to  herself.  The  happy 
pair  started  early  for  the  Continent,  and  the 
neighbours,  sympathising  generally  with  Mrs. 
Cummings's  emotions  on  the  subject,  came 
willingly  in  the  evening,  to  help  her  to  rejoice; 
and  music  and  dancing,  with  cards  for  the  elders, 
gave  a  sufficiently  successful  finish  to  the  festivi- 
ties to  look  very  well  in  the  county  paper  the 
next  week.  Compton  was  the  life  and  soul  of 
the  whole  proceeding,  keeping  up  the  dancing 
with  untiring  zeal,  and  fairly  stealing  poor 
Sophy's  inconstant  heart,  beyond  all  power  of 
young  Blatherwick's  resentment  to  recall.  Just 
as  they  were  breaking  up,  she  saw  Compton 
talking  earnestly  to  her  mother ;  her  spirits 
fluttered  with  excitement  and  hope,  even 
p2 
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though  Mrs.  Cummings  looked  alarmingly 
grave.  She  seemed  to  be  urging  something  to 
no  purpose — what  could  it  be  ?  Her  curiosity 
was  not  long  tortured,  for  when  he  wished  her 
good-night  in  turn,  he  announced  that  it  was 
good-bye  also ;  he  meant  to  start  for  town 
early  the  next  morning,  and  had  ordered  a 
carriage  to  take  him  in  time  for  the  first  train, 
before  anybody  in  the  house  would  be  awake. 
No  gentle  persuasion  of  word  or  look  could 
avail ;  he  only  shook  his  head  significantly, 
with  a  hint  that  he  was  better  away,  and,  at 
any  rate,  go  he  must. 

And  go  he  did,  leaving  so  very  unsatisfactory 
a  state  of  things  behind  him,  that  Anne  began 
to  wonder  how  far  her  civility  need  be  stretched, 
and  whether  it  would  be  wrong  to  suggest  to 
Mrs.  Sydney,  that  home  duties  were  paramount 
to  all  others,  and  the  sooner  they  returned  to 
Lawleigh  the  better.  There  had  been  a  half 
promise  of  remaining  a  week,  but  that  seemed 
now  a  moral  and  physical  impossibility.  The 
attentions  of  young  Blatherwick,  which  had 
amused  her  at  first,  became  an  annoyance  when 
she  perceived  the  inferences  that  were  being 
drawn;  and  his  uncle,  having  exhausted  the 
subject  which  had  made  his  society  valuable, 
was  only  less  wearisome  m  being  less  assiduous. 
Sophia  was  plunged  in  silent  gloom;  the  Miss 
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Prynnes  had  very  little  to  say  to  their  sister 
bridesmaid,  except  about  their  dress  and  the 
wedding;  and  she  had  reason  to  suspect  that 
they  had  found  out  enough  of  her  ignorance  on 
many  points  of  fashion,  to  hold  her  much 
cheaper  than  Miss  Clavering  of  Lawleigh  was 
accustomed  of  late  to  be  held. 

"  There  is  no  denying  the  fact  that  my  early 
training  has  been  sadly  against  me,"  she  said, 
when  she  was  sitting  alone  with  her  old  friend 
in  the  drawing-room,  the  third  day  of  their 
visit ;  "all  your  hints  and  experience,  and  all 
Uncle  Rupert's  liberality,  have  not  succeeded 
in  undoing  the  work  of  five-and- twenty  years. 
I  have  had  to  acquire  late  in  life  what  these 
girls  learned  without  knowing  it,  and  like  all 
adult  scholars,  find  it  very  hard  work  !  Why 
do  young  ladies  make  it  a  rule  to  avoid,  when- 
ever they  can,  the  smallest  admixture  of  a  sen- 
sible idea  in  their  conversation?  They  must 
have  ideas,  with  all  the  education  they  have 
received — a  great  many  more  than  I  can  ever 
hope  to  have — and  yet  they  keep  them  as  scru- 
pulously locked  up  as  if  they  feared  their  value 
would  diminish  by  circulation.'- 

"  Yery  true,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Sydney, 
who  generally  agreed  to  all  Anne's  remarks, 
whether  she  understood  them  or  not. 

"  I  do  not  mean  to  say  there  is  not  a  good 
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deal  of  sense  in  knowing  how  things  are  to  be 
made,  and  still  more  in  knowing  how  to  make 
them ;  but  the  difference  between  the  way 
these  young  ladies  talk  and  think  of  dress,  and 
the  mind  Mrs.  Mornay  brings  to  bear  upon  the 
making — is  as  great  as  between  her  temper  and 
mine,  I  wonder  if  she  means  to  accept  my 
offer ;  and  what  Uncle  Eupert  will  think  of  my 
havino:  made  it?" 

"  Your  uncle  always  approves  of  what  you 
do,"  said  Mrs.  Sydney. 

"  Yes,  and  therefore  I  have  to  judge  for  him 
and  myself  too.  I  do  not  think  my  instincts 
have  led  me  astray  this  time.  I  am  sadly 
behindhand  about  fashions,  and  millinery,  and 
new  music,  but  I  can  read  a  truthful  face — and 
hers  could  not  deceive." 

"  I  hope  not,  my  love.  She  always  struck 
me  as  amiable  and  modest;  but " 

"  But  you  are  thinking  of  that  story  Mrs. 
Cummings  told  us.  Why  could  she  not  believe 
her  word,  and  be  satisfied?  Why  should  not 
a  man  come  and  speak  to  her  on  business — and 
bully  her,  too,  as  a  poor  woman  is  sure  to  be 
bullied  in  such  matters,  when  there  is  no  one 
to  take  her  part?  I  do  not  care  who  comes 
after  her,  provided  she  will  let  us  act  as  her 
friends." 
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"  That  is  just  what  Mrs.  Fenton  says  she  will 
not  do." 

"You  asked  her,  did  you?" 

"  Yes,  and  we  talked  about  her  a  long  time. 
My  dear,  I  am  sure  she  is  very  much  to  be 
pitied,  and  I  like  her  myself  very  much  indeed, 
but  we  must  take  care  vv^hat  Ave  are  about,  you 
know." 

"  Just  what  Uncle  Eupert  said  before  he  had 
walked  home  with  her,  and  sat  with  her  an 
hour  afterwards.  I  mean  to  take  the  greatest 
care,  and,  to  prove  it,  am  going  now  to  Mrs. 
Cummings,  to  tell  her  my  plans,  and  take  her 
candid  opinion  on  its  expediency.  I  shall  be 
very  much  mistaken  if  it  is  not  such  a  relief 
to  her  mind,  that  she  will  give  it  her  hearty 
approval." 

Mrs.  Cummings  was  in  her  dressing-room; 
and  as  it  was  there  she  received  all  confidential 
visits,  and  had  invited  Anne  in  herself  the  pre- 
vious day,  in  a  not  very  successful  effort  to 
ascertain  the  exact  state  of  her  aunt's  finances, 
Miss  Clavering  knocked  without  hesitation. 
"  Come  in — what  is  it?  I  am  particularly  en- 
gaged," was  the  greeting  she  received,  in  a  tone 
of  so  much  sharpness,  Anne  was  going  to  apo- 
logise and  retire,  but  Mrs.  Cummings  begged 
her  to  remain.     "  I  have  just   been  hearing 
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what  has  displeased  and  annoyed  me  more 
than  I  can  describe,  and  it  is  on  a  subject  that 
interests  you  and  my  aunt,  Miss  Ciavering;  you 
have  both  been  so  kind  to  this  ungrateful  Mrs. 
Mornay." 

"Is  it  of  Mrs.  Mornay  you  are  speaking? 
Then  pray  let  me  hear  everything.  In  what 
has  she  shown  ingratitude — and  to  whom?" 

"To  whom,  Miss  Ciavering?  To  whom 
does  she  owe  so  much  as  to  me,  so  kind  as  I 
have  been  to  her  all  the  winter,  taking  her  into 
my  house  without  a  reference,  just  because  she 
seemed  friendless,  and  I  thought,  deserving  ? 
And  now  what  do  you  think  Derrick  has  been 
telling  me  ?" 

"That  Mrs.  Mornay  has  been  doing  her 
work,  I  am  afraid,"  said  Anne,  with  an  ironical 
glance  at  the  maid,  which  increased  the 
latter's  already  excited  temper,  almost  beyond 
bounds. 

"  Ma'am,"  she  said,  reddening  up  to  the  eye- 
brows, "I  am  quite  aware  that  Mrs.  Mornay 
poisoned  the  ladies'  ears  about  me,  when  Miss 
Millicent  was  ill,  and  it  was  onlv  to  accommo- 
date  you,  ma'am,  you  please  to  remember,  that 
I  consented  to  live  in  the  same  house  with  her 
at  all.  I  beg  to  say,  begging  Miss  Clavering's 
pardon,  I  never  allow  any  one  to  do  my  work, 
or  to  take  away  my  character." 
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Anne  only  smiled,  and  turned  to  jNIts.  Cura- 
mings.  "  If  any  accusation  has  been  brought 
against  Mrs.  Mornay  from  this  quarter,  I  would 
suggest  that  she  should  be  heard  in  her  own 
defence." 

''You  are  quite  right.  Go  up-stairs.  Der- 
rick, and  desire  Mrs.  Mornay  to  come  to  me 
directly." 

Anne  shrugrgred  her  shoulders  at  the  messasre, 
and  the  alacrity  with  which  the  maid  went  off 
to  deliver  it;  but  profited  by  her  absence  to 
make  further  inquiries. 

It  appeared  that  Derrick's  suspicions  had 
been  excited  by  sundry  signs  and  whispers 
passing  the  day  before  between  Joe  and  the 
under-housemaid  ;  and,  though  unable  to 
guess  the  purport,  had  watched  them  so 
closely,  that  she  detected  him  slipping  into 
her  hand  a  note  and  a  sovereign.  That  she 
said  nothing  at  the  time,  but  kept  strict  guard 
over  the  girl  all  the  morning,  to  see  what  she 
would  do ;  and  at  last  caudit  her  coaxino^  ;Miss 
Milly  to  take  the  note  to  Mrs.  Mornay,  as  a 
secret.  That  she  had  instantly  seized  upon  it, 
and  by  threats  of  instant  dismissal  and  disgrace, 
frightened  Jenny  into  a  full  confession.  ]\Ir. 
Compton's  groom  had  bribed  her,  not  only  to 
give  this  note,  but  to  assist  his  master  to  an 
interview  with  Mrs.  Mornay,  while  the  family 
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were  at  churcli — his  toothache  being  either 
assumed  or  exao^g;erated  as  a  bhnd  to  the 
manoeuvre.  That  Derrick,  on  learning  this, 
had  very  properly  brought  the  note  to  her  mis- 
tress, and  acquainted  her  with  the  whole  affair; 
and  she  was  just  going  to  send  for  Mrs.  Morn  ay 
when  Miss  Clavering  knocked. 

^'  I  am  particularly  glad  you  happened  to  do 
so,  Miss  Clavering,  as  it  is  quite  right  you 
should  know  the  truth,  and  I  have  not  the 
least  objection  to  your  hearing  every  word  I 
say  to  her." 

"  Thank  you ;  but  will  she  object,  do  you 
think?" 

"  Eeally,  I  should  not  consider  it  necessary 
to  inquire." 

"  But  I  should,  and  I  must  beg  that  point 
may  be  ascertained  distinctly." 

"  As  you  please — as  you  please.  I  am  the 
last  person  to  do  anything  unkind  or  incorrect. 
I  have  a  painful  duty  to  do,  and  I  should  be 
glad  you  witnessed  how  I  did  it,  and  also  that 
for  your  own  sake,  and  that  of  my  aunt,  you 
should  know  the  exact  state  of  the  case ;  but, 
of  course,  I  will  not  press  the  point.  Come 
in,  Mrs.  Mornay,  and  be  good  enough  to  shut 
the  door.  You  need  not  wait.  Derrick.  If  I 
require  you,  I  will  ring." 
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Derrick  reluctantly  ivithdrew,  and  Eleanor, 
in  sreat  adtation,  turned  to  j\Irs.  Cummincrs  to 
ask  if  she  had  not  a  letter  for  her? 

"  Not  a  letter,  exactly,"  returned  that  lady, 
some^^hat  disconcerted  by  the  audacity  of  the 
question,  "  only  this  note,  and  I  wait  for  an  ex- 
planation of  its  being  here  at  all." 

She  did  not  seem  to  hear  this  last  remark; 
she  had  torn  open  the  missive,  and  Anne  saw 
how  the  bright  colour  faded  away  in  disap- 
pointment, as  she  crushed  it  in  her  hand. 
Whatever  Derrick  had  told  her,  she  had  evi- 
dently not  understood  the  truth. 

"  Well,  ]\Irs.  Mornay,"  said  Mrs.  Cummings, 
after  waiting  in  dignified  expectation  a  few 
minutes,  "  what  have  you  to  say  to  me?" 

Eleanor  started  as  if  from  a  dream.  "  I  bes; 
your  pardon — I  thought — I  expected — when 
did  this  come?" 

"  When,  INIrs.  Mornay?  It  was  left  with  my 
housemaid,  to  be  given  to  you  in  private.  Der- 
rick very  properly  brought  it  to  me,  and  I  have 
done  my  duty  in  delivering  it  to  you  myself. 
Now,  if  you  have  any  objection  to  answering 
my  questions  in  the  presence  of  Miss  Clavering, 
you  have  only  to  say  so.  I  give  you  notice  I 
am  going  to  speak  very  seriously,  and  you  may 
prefer  answering  me  alone." 
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"  I  can  have  nothing  to  say  to  you,  ma'am, 
that  Miss  Clavering  is  not  welcome  to  hear,  if 
she  is  good  enough  to  listen." 

Anne  made  a  slight  inclination  of  the  head, 
and  as  Mrs.  Mornay  was  not  asked  to  sit  down, 
remained  standing  herself  by  the  window. 

"  Then  now,  Mrs.  Mornay,  what  excuse  have 
you  to  offer  for  the  extraordinary  breach  of 
propriety  of  which  I  have  just  discovered  you 
have  been  guilty,  in  admitting  any  gentleman 
visiting  in  this  house,  first  to  a  private  inter- 
view, and  then  a  clandestine  correspondence?" 

"  You  know  all  that  has  passed,  then, 
madam?  I  do  not  wonder  you  are  displeased, 
though  you  could  not  be  more  so  than  I  was 
myself.  Mr.  Compton  knew  me  in  better  cir- 
cumstances, and  when  he  found  I  was  in  the 
house,  was  thoughtless  enough  not  only  to  send 
me  a  message  by  his  servant,  but  to  persist  in 
seeing  me,  that  he  might  offer  me  assistance. 
There  is  his  note,  if  it  will  be  more  satisfactory 
to  you  to  see  it." 

Mrs.  Cummings  took  the  note  with  con- 
siderable curiosity,  and  read  it  aloud. 

" '  I  relieve  you  of  all  nervous  anxiety  by 
going  away  directly.  I  have  not  ventured  to 
see  you  again,  but  you  will  hear  of  me  before 
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very  long.    Meanwhile,  I  implore  you  to  recon- 
sider my  proposal. — Ever  yours, 

" '  T.  c: 

"  Very  satisfactory  indeed,  Mrs.  Mornay," 
she  said,  as  she  handed  it  back  again,  "very 
satisfactory  as  far  as  the  cause  of  Mr.  Compton's 
sudden  departure  is  concerned,  though  I  con- 
fess it  would  not  otherwise  have  occurred  to 
me.  Nothing  can  be  more  satisfactory,  indeed, 
than  the  manner  in  which  you  have  explained 
the  whole  affair,  Avith  this  trifling  exception, 
which,  of  course,  you  can  account  for.  Why 
was  this  done  as  a  secret?  Why,  if  there 
was  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of — it  is  no  dis- 
grace to  have  known  better  days — any  one  can 
see  that  you  have — did  not  Mr.  Compton  name 
it  to  me?" 

"  That,"  said  Eleanor,  looking  down,  "  is  just 
what  I  cannot  explain." 

"  Indeed !  And  why  did  you  not  come  and 
tell  me  yourself  ?" 

^'  I  wished  to  do  so ;  but  besides  your  being 
engaged  with  visitors,  my  diflaculty  was,  as  it  is 
now,  that  though  every  word  I  say  is  the  truth, 
I  cannot  tell  you  the  whole — and  I  have  there- 
fore no  right  to  expect  you  will  believe  me." 

"  I  am  glad  you  admit  that,  for  I  candidly 
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confess,  I  am  far  from  satisfied — very  far  indeed. 
It  sounds  very  plausible  tliat  one  gentleman 
should  come  to  talk  secretly  to  you  on  business, 
and  another  in  secret  offer  you  assistance  in 
some  way  not  explained;  but  I  frankly  ac- 
knowledge I  do  not  like  this  sort  of  thing,  and 
to  speak  plainly,  I  can  put  up  with  it  no 
longer." 

She  paused,  to  observe  the  effect  of  her 
words;  Eleanor  made  no  attempt  to  deprecate 
her  displeasure,  but  stood  with  downcast  eyes, 
in  an  attitude  more  expressive  of  dejection  than 
fear.  ^ 

'^When  I  took  you  into  my  family,  Mrs. 
Mornay,  I  did  so  under  the  impression  that  you 
were  deserving  of  the  kindness  shown  you.  The 
fact  of  your  being  well  educated,  and  your 
manner  and  language  being  all  I  could  wish, 
made  me  confident  that  I  could  trust  you ;  and 
though  your  present  situation  has  been  an 
inferior  one,  if  you  had  given  me  satisfaction,  I 
thought  of  retaining  you  on  better  terms,  or  re- 
commending you  to  my  friends.  In  that  case, 
I  should  not  have  let  you  leave  me  without  a 
substantial  proof  of  my  approval.  This  you 
have  entirely  forfeited.  There  is  the  exact 
amount  due  to  you,  according  to  our  agree- 
ment. I  give  you  till  to-morrow,  to  make  your 
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preparations,  and  then  I  must  have  it  distinctly 
understood  that  our  connexion  ceases.  It  will 
be  out  of  the  question  for  me  to  give  you  a  re- 
commendation, and  I  shall  attend  to  no  other 
claim  whatever.  Have  the  goodness  to  see 
that  your  money  is  right." 

"  There  is  no  occasion  to  do  that,  madam," 
said  Eleanor,  gently  declining  the  proffered 
sum.     "You  owe  me  nothing." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  ]Mrs.  Mornay?" 

"  I  have  been  paid  already,  ma'am.  If  my 
services  have  satisfied  you,  I  am  perfectly 
satisfied." 

"  But,  Mrs.  Mornay,  you  cannot  suppose  I 
would  consent  to  be  under  an  obligation  to 

you?" 

"  No  fear  of  that,  madam,"  said  Eleanor,  sup- 
pressing a  sob;  "  on  the  contrary,  I  am  under 
obligations  to  you  for  having  sheltered  me 
through  the  winter." 

'•  Well,  well,"  said  Mrs.  Cummings,  in  a 
softened  tone,  for  this  was  quite  unexpected, 
"  we  will  talk  of  that  by-and-bye,  Mrs.  Mornay. 
I  did  not  mean  to  be  severe  with  you ;  I  hope 
I  am  not  uncharitable;  but  you  must  see  that 
it  is  impossible  for  me  to  do  otherwise." 

"  I  quite  admit  it,  madam." 

'•  And  you  will  not  think  me  harsh,  if  I  pro- 
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hibit  my  daughters  from  going  into  your  room. 
I  cannot  answer  to  myself  for  the  consequences 
of  allowing  Millicent  to  be  taught  anything  that 
in  the  least  resembles  dissimulation.  It  sounds 
cruel  to  say  so,  perhaps,  but  if  you  had  suffered 
as  much  as  I  have  from  being  deceived,  you 
would  own  it  was  perfectly  just." 

Eleanor  curtsied  in  silence,  and  had  turned 
to  leave  the  room,  when  Anne  Clavering's 
cheerful  voice  arrested  her  midway. 

"Mrs.  Mornay,  we  shall  leave  about  twelve 
to-morrow.     Will  that  hour  suit  you?" 
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CHAPTER  YIII. 

MISS  clayerixg's  discoveries. 

Cheerily  crackled  and  blazed  the  dry  fir 
logs,  piled  on  the  low  open  grate  by  Eupert 
Clavering's  skilful  hand ;  an  accomplishment 
on  which  he  specially  prided  himself,  and  for 
which  he  was  particularly  covetous  of  praise. 
Tempting  looked  the  table,  with  its  snowy 
cloth,  and  bright  appendages,  prepared  for  the 
travellers'  meal,  and  hospitably  dignified  was 
the  general  aspect  of  the  oak-panelled  hall, 
from  the  old  armour  on  the  walls,  dimly  re- 
flecting the  dancing  fire-light,  to  old  Bruno 
couchant  on  the  rug,  with  blinking  eyes,  and 
ears  quivering  with  the  expectation  in  which 
he  had  been,  ever  since  the  departure  of  his 
mistress.  Arthur,  reclining^  on  one  side  of  the 
fire,  and  Mr.  Clavering  wandering  about  the 
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house,  in  and  out  of  the  room,  and  occasionally 
as  far  as  the  gate,  were  each  secretly  devoured 
with  impatience,  and  vigilantly  satirical  of  the 
other.  For  it  was  a  great  event  that  was  going 
to  happen  to  them.  From  the  moment  that 
Miss  Clavering's  maid  had  arrived,  as  she  did 
in  the  middle  of  the  day,  with  the  luggage,  an- 
nouncing the  ladies'  return  in  the  afternoon,  the 
two  gentlemen  had  been  in  a  state  of  excite- 
ment, which  the  elder  could  only  work  off  by 
perpetual  motion,  and  the  younger  by  teasing 
him.  The  maid  had  brought  the  following 
note : 

"  Dearest  Uncle, — 
"  If  you  can  ever  forgive  a  liberty,  try  and 
forgive  this.  We  shall  be  home  in  a  few  hours, 
and  are  bringing  you  a  new  inmate;  in  a  word, 
I  have  engaged  your  old  favourite,  Mrs.  Mornay, 
as  my  companion.  I  have  no  time  to  explain 
BOW,  except  that  I  have  quite  changed  my 
mind  about  wishing  to  ride  this  year.  Please 
have  everything  ready  and  comfortable  for  her, 
and  make  the  best  of  it  to  nurse.  I  shall  see 
by  your  face  when  I  arrive,  whether  I  may  still 
dare  to  call  myself  your  loving  niece, 

"A.  C." 

To  say  that  "Uncle  Rupert  was  not  startled, 
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or  that  lie  did  not  tliink  his  loving;  niece  mi^ht 
have  taken  a  little  more  time  to  consider  of 
such  a  step,  ^vould  be  saying  too  much;  but 
Arthur  hailed  it  as  the  best  piece  of  news  he 
had  heard  for  a  lono-  time,  and  becrged  to  be 
present  when  >airse  Movie  was  told.  Nurse 
Moyle  came,  and  Nurse  Moyle  was  told,  and 
very  serious  she  looked ;  an  ominous  sign,  which 
at  once  drove  Uncle  Rupert  into  the  necessity 
of  seeing^  the  matter  in  the  most  felicitous  lis^ht, 
and  representing  it  as  a  benefit  conferred  on 
them  all — a  result  which  the  diplomatic  Miss 
Clavering  had  most  likely  foreseen.  He  expa- 
tiated, till  his  eyes  grew  moist,  on  the  amiable 
qualities,  the  accomplishments,  the  desolate 
condition  of  the  lady  in  question,  in  hopes  of 
kindling  a  spark  of  hospitable  zeal  in  his  old 
friend's  bosom  ;  but  Nurse  Moyle  listened  with 
a  respectful  gravity,  that  was  her  established 
method  of  showing  disapprobation.  In  her 
ordinary  temper,  she  would  talk,  and  scold,  and 
bustle ;  but  if  displeased,  her  dignified  obedience 
to  orders  was  something  quite  imposing,  and 
never  had  she  required  so  many,  or  so  distinctly 
given,  as  on  the  present  occasion.  Miss  Cla- 
vering was  to  be  obeyed,  of  course;  but  she 
would  suggest  nothing — devise  nothing — re- 
member nothing,  that  was  not  stated  in  plain 
q2 
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words ;  and  Uncle  Eupert  and  Arthur,  be- 
tween them,  had  to  think  of  everything  that 
could  be  wanted,  to  make  the  stranger  feel  she 
was  arriving  where  she  was  expected  and 
welcome.  By  the  time  all  this  was  done,  Mr. 
Clavering  had  grown  as  eager  for  her  arrival  as 
if  it  were  by  his  express  invitation  ;  and  for  the 
fifth  time,  had  gone  out  in  the  cutting  wind 
without  his  hat,  when  wheels  announced  the 
travellers,  and  he  was  just  in  time  to  hold  the 
gate  open  for  their  fly. 

The  frown  he  had  put  on  for  his  niece  was 
so  egregious  a  failure,  it  could  not  even  impose 
on  Mrs.  Sydney,  and  relieved  Anne  more  com- 
pletely than  if  he  had  smiled.  His  welcome  of 
Eleanor  would  have  satisfied  the  most  exacting ; 
its  kindness  nearly  overcame  her,  and  she  was 
glad  to  be  hurried  into  the  oaken  hall,  where 
Arthur  was  waiting  to  greet  her,  with  both 
hands  held  out. 

"  Why,  Bruno — Bruno !  Have  you  no  dis- 
cernment, no  taste,  no  gallantry,  under  that 
tough  old  hide  of  yours  ?"  remonstrated  he,  as 
Bruno,  true  to  his  principles,  turned  up  his  lip 
at  Mrs.  Mornay's  approach,  and  saluted,  her 
with  a  most  uncomplimentary  snarl.  "  Woe 
to  you,  my  dear  dog,  for  such  a  breach  of  hos- 
pitality !     Three  hours'  drill  to-morrow  will  be 
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the  lightest  penance  I  shall  impose,  and  you 
may  think  yourself  lucky  if  I  do  not  send  for 
a  hand-organ,  and  teach  you  to  grind  it  to  a 
penitential  tune.  His  bark  is  worse  than  his 
bite,  Mrs.  Mornay — or  perhaps  I  should  say 
better,  for,  in  strict  confidence,  he  can  hardly 
bite  at  all.  And  so  we  have  got  you  into  our 
clutches  at  last !  I  always  thought  Miss  Cla- 
vering  was  irresistible,  and  after  this,  I  shall  be 
ready  to  swear  it.  You  know  your  fate  before- 
hand. Look  here" — he  pulled  a  tiny  bit  of 
watch-chain,  v/ith  a  ring  attached,  half  out  of 
his  waistcoat  pocket — ''I  armed  myself  with 
this  directly  I  heard  of  your  capture.  Lasciate 
ogni  sj)eranza^  &c.  &;c.  You  part  with  your 
freedom  from  this  moment." 

"  Quite  true,"  said  Anne,  "  and  high  time  she 
did,  for  she  has  no  idea  of  taking  proper  care 
of  herself;  and  the  first  thing  we  have  to  do, 
is  to  make  her  strong  and  well,  whether  she 
likes  it  or  not." 

They  all  looked  at  her  as  she  stood  among 
them,  silent  from  emotion,  her  colour  flitting 
with  weakness  and  excitement,  and  the  trans- 
parent delicacy  of  her  complexion  bearing  but 
too  sure  testimony  to  the  nature  of  her  hacking 
cough.  They  looked  at  her,  and  then  at  each 
other,  though  she  did  not  see  it,  and  the  forced 
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hilarity  with  which  all  began  to  talk  and  joke 
at  once,  betrayed  to  each  what  all  were  feeling 
at  the  same  moment.  Anne  carried  her  guest 
off  to  lier  room,  begging  that  tea  might  be 
ready  by  the  time  she  came  down;  and  Uncle 
Eupert  going  first  to  explain  why  the  room 
next  to  Arthur's  had  been  fixed  upon,  and  how 
much  discussion  there  had  been  before  they 
could  fix  upon  it — Arthur  had  his  grandmother 
for  a  few  minutes  all  to  himself 

"  Tell  me,  granny,"  he  said,  as  she  sat  down 
by  his  side,  caressing  him  as  if  she  had  been 
away  for  a  year,  "what  is  the  meaning  of  all 
this  ?  Where  did  you  find  that  poor  thing,  and 
what  has  she  been  doing  to  herself?" 

"  We  found  her  at  Millicent's,  dear ;  she 
was  all  the  winter  there,  making  the  girls' 
things." 

Arthur  gave  a  low,  emphatic  whistle.  "  That 
would  account  for  anything,  certainly.  No, 
don't  sigh  like  that;  I  am  only  teasing  you, 
granny.  Of  course  Cousin  Millicent  screwed 
her  down,  but  she  would  not  have  a  lady  in  her 
house  without  treating  her  as  one." 

"  I  wish  I  could  say  that,  my  dear  boy,  with 
all  my  heart,  but  I  am  afraid  it  has  been  quite 
the  contrary.  You  will  hear  all  the  story  by- 
and-bye  from  dear  Anne ;  I  can  tell  you  she  is 
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full  of  it,  and  I  was  thankful  we  got  away  as 
quietly  as  we  did.  Do  you  know  this  poor 
thing  found  time,  with  all  her  hard  work,  to 
make  friends  by  little  kindnesses,  as  far  as  she 
was  able;  and  when  we  got  to  the  station,  there 
was  quite  a  party  to  wish  her  good-bye — the 
clergyman,  and  his  wife  and  children,  and 
several  of  the  choir,  and  some  girls  from  the 
school;  and  the  clergyman  said  he  did  not 
know  what  he  should  do  without  her  help  at 
the  organ;  and  they  gave  her  keepsakes,  and 
the  little  ones  clung  to  her,  and  altogether  it 
nearly  upset  me.  I  am  sure  she  must  be  very 
amiable  to  win  people's  hearts  like  that." 

'^I  hope  she  will  win  Nurse  Moyle's  then, 
granny,  for  there  is  ugly  weather  brewing  there, 
that  has  kept  us  poor  bachelors  in  constant 
bodily  fear.  I  have  been  Captain  Sydneyed 
all  the  afternoon,  and  poor  Mr.  Clavering  has 
been  nearly  beside  himself  with, '  If  you  please, 
sir,  what  do  you  choose  to  have  done  about  this, 
that,  and  the  other?'  We  know  what  it  all 
means,  but  Mrs.  Mornay  may  not,  and  one 
would  be  vexed  that  she  should  be  annoyed." 

"  My  dear  boy,  if  you  knew  all  she  has  gone 
through  this  winter,  you  would  not  think  a 
little  annoyance  would  trouble  her  much. 
Eeally,"   said  Mrs.    Sydney,    drawing  a  long 
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breath,  "  really  I  feel  almost  angry  with  Milli- 
cent.     I  try  not  to  be,  but  I  am." 

'^  Has  it  got  so  far  as  that?  Then,  instead  of 
wondering  that  the  poor  lady  looks  so  delicate, 
it  is  a  miracle  she  is  alive!" 

Long  and  eager  as  were  the  conferences  the 
four  allies  held  severally  and  generally  on  the 
subject,  by  common  consent  all  unpleasant  by- 
gones were  ignored  in  the  presence  of  the  guest. 
Kesolved  as  Eleanor  had  been,  when  she 
yielded  to  Anne's  persuasions,  that  she  would 
at  once  take  her  proper  place,  and  show  she 
had  no  intention  of  encroaching  on  their 
courtesy  and  kindness — courtesy  and  kindness 
were  too  strong  for  her  just  then;  and  having 
no  strength  to  resist,  she  was  fain  to  allow  them 
to  treat  her  as  they  pleased.  And  the  conse- 
quence was,  that  she  felt  that  evening,  for  the 
first  time  in  many  months,  that  she  was  in  a 
peaceful  home  once  more.  How  she  loved 
them  for  their  consideration  of  her  feelings,  for 
the  delicacy  of  their  attentions,  for  the  manner 
in  which  they  conveyed  their  welcome,  without 
compelling  her  to  be  always  acknowledging  it ! 
She  blessed  the  mercy  that  had  shown  her  this 
refuge,  even  if  it  should  be  only  for  a  time. 
She  would  not  look  beyond  the  present;  here 
she  had  been  brought,  without  seeking  it,  and 
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here  she  must  have  a  work  to  do,  though  it 
might  prove  to  be  only  of  love  and  gratitude. 
She  was  too  resolute  on  being  useful  to  be 
kept  inactive ;  it  took  a  very  short  time  for  her 
to  glide  into  a  quiet  course  of  small  services, 
which,  though  always  unobtrusive,  made  a  con- 
siderable increase  in  the  family  comfort.  Her 
music,  her  conversation,  her  industrious  fingers, 
were  always  ready  when  wanted ;  and  as  the 
severity  of  the  weather  confined  her  a  good 
deal  to  the  house,  the  resources  thus  opened  to 
Arthur  were  delightful.  It  had  always  fidgetted 
him  to  keep  Anne  by  the  fireside  for  his 
amusement,  when  he  knew  she  would  otherwise 
be  in  the  fresh  air;  so  that  to  have  Mrs.  Mor- 
nay  always  happy  to  play  chess,  morning,  noon, 
or  night;  or  to  sit  with  her  work,  an  intelHgent 
listener,  while  he  read  out  scraps  of  newspaper 
or  magazine  that  would  have  sent  his  grand- 
mother to  sleep  in  two  minutes — beguiled  him 
of  many  a  weary  hour,  when  he  would  other- 
wise have  feigned  sleep  himself  to  relieve  his 
nurses.  Then  she  would  take  it  in  turns  Avith 
Anne  to  play  backgammon  with  Mr.  Clavermg, 
and  was  always  beaten,  let  her  try  as  hard  as 
she  might,  which  diverted  that  good  gentleman 
immensely.  His  niece,  by  frequent  practice, 
was  growing  as  sharp  as  himself;  so,  after  a 
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glorious  passage  of  arms  with  her,  it  was  a 
harmless  recreation  to  see  Mrs.  Mornay  entangle 
herself  in  difficulties,  and  shake  her  head  in 
hopeless  patience  over  her  invariably  luckless 
throws.  But  the  piano  was  her  strong  point; 
there  she  could  charm  them  all;  and  as  Anne 
was  ashamed  to  confess  indolence,  when  her 
teacher  was  so  conveniently  at  hand,  her 
lessons  were  diligently  resumed,  with  sufficient 
success  to  be  encouraging.  Nothing,  in  short, 
was  left  to  be  desired  in  the  whole  arrangement, 
but  that  she  would  get  rid  of  her  cough,  a  ad 
win  the  good  graces  of  Nurse  Moyle. 

She  did  her  best  in  both  cases;  though  re- 
sisting the  visits  of  a  medical  man,  she  tried, 
most  submissively,  the  various  remedies  they 
proposed  to  her,  not  only  the  old-world  pre- 
scriptions of  Mrs.  Sydney,  but  some  startling 
ones  which  Uncle  Kupert  had  imported  from 
the  new ;  and  certainly  succeeded  in  reducing 
her  enemy,  though  he  still  clung  to  his  ground. 
And  all  that  gentle  civility,  forbearance,  and 
care  to  avoid  trouble,  could  do  tow^ards  dis- 
arming aversion,  she  essayed  in  her  intercourse 
with  Nurse  Moyle.  She  was  conscious,  from 
the  first,  that  the  good  woman  eyed  her  with 
disfavour,  and  by  degrees  the  alarming  fact 
made  itself  evident,  that  it  was  with  distrust 
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also.  Anne  had  told  her  all  she  knew  of  Mrs. 
Mornay,  and  Betsey  had  repeated  a'll  she  picked 
up  at  the  Grove,  and  Nurse  Moyle  drew  her 
own  conclusions. 

"  It  is  all  very  well,  Miss  Anne,  my  dear,  but 
I  don't  like  ladies  as  can  give  no  account  of 
themselves,  and  whose  husbands  is  nowhere." 
She  did  not  like  them,  but  her  way  of  showing 
it  Avas  not  like  Derrick's,  for  she  was  so  scru- 
pulously civil  to  the  stranger,  that  their  inter- 
course might  have  served  as  a  lesson  on  deport- 
ment; still,  she  never  relaxed  the  keen  watch 
she  had  set  on  her  from  the  hour  of  her  arrival, 
and,  in  spite  of  Eleanor's  caution  and  reserve, 
she  could  not  always  avoid  suspicious  circum- 
stances. Such  a  trifle  as  the  envelope  of  a 
letter,  or  an  overlooked  initial,  would  now  and 
then  give  her  a  sensation  of  danger,  and  though 
she  never  could  perceive  that  it  was  observed, 
there  was  a  steady  sternness  in  the  old  nurse's 
eye  that  made  her  feel  almost  an  impostor. 
There  were,  no  doubt,  various  causes  for  this 
instinctive  aversion;  jealousy  of  Anne's  regard, 
and  resentment  at  not  having  been  consulted, 
would  have  made  any  one  unwelcome,  with  the 
highest  testimonials;  then,  it  made  her  angry 
that,  for  the  sake  of  retaining  this  new  inmate, 
her  master  and  mistress  should  have  given  up 
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their  plan  of  keeping  another  horse — Uncle 
Kupert  deciding  that  both  luxuries  could  not 
be  afforded  without  encroaching  on  the  fund 
accumulating  for  the  gradual  redemption  of 
the  estate.  They  had  one  already,  chiefly  on 
account  of  the  Sydneys,  and  that  must  suffice 
for  the  present.  Nurse  Moyle  was  greatly  dis- 
appointed, and  could  not  resist  the  temptation 
one  day  of  letting  Mrs.  Morn  ay  know  she 
thought  her  a  dear  bargain.  It  gave  Eleanor 
great  pain  to  hear  what  her  coming  had  cost, 
and  she  confided  it  to  Arthur  when  they  were 
next  alone.  He  comforted  her  after  his  own 
fashion,  assuring  her  Miss  Clavering  was  much 
happier  as  it  was ;  he  had  not  seen  her  so  bright 
since  he  had  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  her; 
and  as  for  the  rides,  as  he  should  have  been 
half  dead  with  envy,  and  his  grandmother  with 
fright,  every  time  she  went  out — to  say  nothing 
of  her  infallibly  breaking  her  neck — it  might 
be  looked  upon  as  an  escape  for  all  parties. 

He  did  not  fail,  however,  to  let  Anne  know 
what  had  been  said,  and  the  consequence  was, 
that  Anne  and  her  old  friend  had  what  the 
former  called  "  a  nursery  quarrel,"  ending,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  in  the  outward  submission 
of  the  elder  party,  who  could  hold  her  own 
against  all  the  world  besides,  but  not  against  a 
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reproachful  look  from  her  darling,  and  after 
this  was  much  more  guarded  in  her  manner  to 
her  darling's  new  favourite.  It  was,  indeed,  so 
difficult  to  quarrel  with  any  one  so  sweet  tem- 
pered, that  the  truce  lasted  longer  than  Eleanor 
had  dared  to  hope.  One  April  morning,  how- 
ever, when  Anne  and  her  uncle  were  out,  and 
the  warm  sunshine  had  tempted  Eleanor  to 
ramble  alone  farther  than  usual,  she  lighted  on 
a  nook  famous  for  early  cowslips,  and  rejoicing 
in  the  discovery,  brought  all  she  could  find, 
and  was  setting  them  out  on  Miss  Clavering's 
dressing-table,  when  Nurse  Moyle,  who  had 
followed  her  unobserved,  rushed  forwards,  and 
caught  the  glass  from  her  hand. 

"How  could  you  think  of  putting  these  on 
Miss  Anne's  table,  ma'am  ?  She  can't  abide 
the  sight  of  them;  be  so  good  as  to  take  them 
away  before  she  comes  in  and  finds  them  here. 
Or,  if  you  won't,"  for  Eleanor  hesitated,  as 
much  from  surprise  as  disappointment,  "  if 
you  won't,  I  must.  She  shan't  be  vexed  to 
please  anybody."  And  she  snatched  the  flowers 
out  of  the  water,  and  Vv^alked  off  with  them  in 
her  apron. 

This  was  the  first  open  affront  Mrs.  Mornay 
had  received,  and  she  did  not  know  how  to 
take  it.     She  had  resolved  not  to  mention  any 
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little  unpleasantness  again;  but  Arthur  soon 
saw  there  was  something  amiss,  and  v/as  not 
long  in  getting  out  the  truth.  He  pondered  a 
little  over  the  story,  before  he  answered,  "  It  is 
curious,  but  I  noticed  last  spring  she  did  not 
care  for  them  in  the  least,  when  I  would  have 
given  my  little  finger  for  some  decent  excuse 
for  making  a  cowslip  ball — ^just  once  more. 
There  may  be  some  association  of  ideas  that 
we  know  nothing  about.  She  had  troubles 
enough  in  her  early  life,  and  they  may  remind 
her  of  some  of  them.  As  Hood  says,  you  re- 
member, poor  Peggy  hawking  bouquets  from 
street  to  street,  grows  to  hate  the  smell  of  roses. 
Strange!"  he  continued,  musingly,  '^how  we 
may  go  on  for  months,  perhaps  years,  fancying 
ourselves  intimate  with  people,  and  find  out,  all 
at  once,  that  we  have  been  walking  every  day 
over  a  mine,  as  it  were,  that  might  have  blown 
us  all  up  any  minute.  Well,  I  must  say,  I 
should  like  to  see  her  happily  in  love ;  she  is  so 
good,  she  would  make  a  first-rate  wife." 

"  That  she  would,"  assented  Eleanor,  warmly, 
"To  tell  you  a  bit  of  a  secret,  then,  Mrs. 
Mornay,  her  cousin  worships  the  ground  she 
treads  on,  and  Mr.  Clavering  would  give  half 
he  has  in  the  world,  to  see  her  return  his  affec- 
tion.    He  is  a  real  good  fellow,  that  Edward 
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Wilton — one  of  your  quiet,  steady  ones,  that 
nobody  talks  about,  and  nobody  can  get  on 
without,  and  that  would  be  just  the  husband  for 
a  grand,  spirited  creature  like' Anne  Clavering." 

"  You  talk  as  if  you  had  studied  the  subject 
deeply,"  said  Eleanor,  smiling  at  his  unusually 
serious  manner. 

"  Why,  one  grows  dreadfully  old,  lying  here, 
to  be  sure.  I  feel  very  like  your  grandfather 
sometimes,  and  almost  expect  you  to  ask  for 
my  blessing.  You  may  laugh,  but  when  once 
you  know  your  life  is  stopped  short,  and  you 
have  nothing  left  but  to  wait  for  your  end,  you 
soon  grow  to  fancy  everything  that  happened 
to  you  was  so  long  ago,  that  it  would  not  sur- 
prise you  to  find  out  you  were  a  hundred." 

"  You  have  some  youth  left,"  she  returned, 
kindly,  "  since  you  can  indulge  in  visions  for 
others." 

"  How  often  do  you  suppose  I  have  had  them 
for  myself?  Ah,  those  cowslips  of  yours  sing 
me  a  very  different  song  from  what  they  seem 
to  do  to  Nurse  Moyle.  I  love  the  very  sound 
of  their  name.  I  was  uncommonly  happy  where 
I  helped  to  pick  them  last,  making  believe  I 
only  did  it  to  please  the  children — too  happy 
to  last.  It  only  did  last  a  little  while,  but  I 
can  never  lose  that  pleasant  remembrance,  old 
as  I  grow  every  day." 
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The  sympathy  in  her  eyes  was  irresistible; 
he  went  on  almost  unconsciously,  and  for  once 
indulged  in  the  rare  relief  of  bringing  his  heart's 
innermost  to  light.  It  was  the  old,  old  story — 
of  young  love  under  difficulties — of  impetuosity 
thinking  parental  prudence  harsh,  and  the  pro- 
hibition to  a  lono^  enorasfement  evaded  as  far  as 
conscience  would  allow,  by  the  passionate  vows 
of  eternal  constancy  that  were  to  conquer  fate 
and  time.  They  had  parted  in  that  hope,  but 
it  was  a  parting  in  real  earnest,  for  her  father 
was  bound  for  Canada  with  his  family,  when 
Arthur  was  ordered  to  Gibraltar,  before  going 
to  the  Crimea;  so  that  all  that  distance  and 
hopelessness  could  do  to  loosen  hearts,  was 
done  for  them,  but  Avith  little  success.  She  was 
never  to  be  his,  he  knew;  but  her  image  lay 
cherished  as  dearly  as  ever,  and  he  was  as  sure 
as  if  he  saw  it,  that  his  was  as  dear  to  her. 

"I  do  not  mean  to  deny  that  it  makes  me 
verv  sick  sometimes,  when  I  think  what  it  would 
be  to  see  that  door  open,  and  Emily  come  in — 
and  then  calculate  how  much  land  and  water 
lies  between  us :  but  you  know,  when  one 
begins  to  serve,  one's  life  is  not  one's  own,  and 
if  I  had  had  my  head  blown  off,  it  would  only 
have  been  a  quicker  way  of  losing  her  than  this. 
It  would  be  worse  if  I  were  on  my  legs,  and 
could  not  go  after  her,  for  then  I  should  be 
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always  hoping — as  she  is,  still,  perhaps — re- 
membering me  as  she  saw  me  last,  not  the  ob- 
ject I  am  now.  Do  you  know,  Mrs.  Mornay, 
you  remind  me  of  her  sometimes,  especially 
when  you  smile.  If  you  should  ever  meet  her 
when  I  am  gone,  I  wish " 

The  wish  was  not  expressed ;  either  he  could 
not  trust  himself,  or  he  changed  his  mind,  for 
he  fell  into  a  reverie,  which  Eleanor  would  not 
interrupt,  and  the  subject  was  dropped  for  the 
time.  Occasionally  he  would  return  to  it,  how- 
ever, as  an  indulgence  to  be  sparingly  enjoyed, 
and  would  talk  with  very  little  interruption  on 
her  part,  as  if  thinking  aloud,  and  though  she 
was  rather  doubtful  whether  his  night's  rest  did 
not  sometimes  suffer  in  consequence,  she  had 
not  the  heart  to  stop  him.  She  had  noticed 
before,  that  it  was  a  relief  to  him,  now  and 
then,  to  give  vent  to  the  weariness  and  depres- 
sion that  all  his  gallant  courage  could  not  always 
conquer.  Before  Mrs.  Sydney  he  was  invariably 
cheerful,  and  he  made  it  a  point  of  courtesy  to 
be  so,  if  he  could,  before  Anne ;  but  to  Mr. 
Clavering  he  would  confess  when  fairly  over- 
crowed by  pain;  and  Eleanor  became  his 
safety-valve,  when  his  yearnings  over  his  lost 
hope  were  more  than  he  could  bear.  The 
evening  was  the  most  seasonable  time  for  these 

VOL.  n.  R 
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confidences.  The  Claverings,  quiet  as  tlieir 
habits  were,  had  allowed  themselves  to  be 
drawn  into  a  certain  amount  of  visiting,  such 
as  became  their  station,  and  which  to  Anne 
had  the  charm  of  novelty;  and  they  could 
enter  into  this  gentle  dissipation  with  the  more 
comfort,  that  Mrs.  Mornay's  conversation  and 
accomplishments  were  available  for  the  solace 
of  their  friends  at  home.  On  one  of  these  oc- 
casions, when  the  old  lady,  according  to  her 
invariable  custom,  was  nodding  behind  the 
Times,  which  she  always  began  to  do,  music  or 
no  music,  at  the  second  paragraph  of  the  lead- 
ing article,  but  firmly  denied  when  taxed  there- 
with— Arthur  produced  from  his  portfolio  a 
manuscript  song,  in  a  small,  delicate  hand- 
writing, and  begged  Eleanor,  if  her  cough 
would  permit,  to  try  it  over  for  him.  He  had 
found  it  under  the  pillow  of  a  brother-officer 
who  died  in  hospital — a  poor  fellow  whose 
story  was  even  sadder  than  his  own. 

The  hopes  that  we  cherished. 

Our  parting  to  soften, 
Have  withered  and  perished, 

As  fair  things  do  often. 
Our  spirits'  communion 

No  distance  can  sever ; 
But  the  dream  of  reunion 

Is  fading  for  ever  ! 
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The  bard  world  has  tried  us, 

Our  hearts  have  grown  weary ; 
The  realms  that  divide  us 

Look  pathless  and  dreary. 
The  fire  is  still  bumiug. 

That  burns  for  thee  wholly — 
But  the  hope  of  returning 

Is  dying  out  slowly. 

All !  couldst  tliou  forget  me. 

Thy  lot  would  be  brighter ; 
The  griefs  that  beset  me, 

Unshared,  would  be  lighter. 
The  troth  that  we  pKghted, 

Eorget  it  was  spoken. 
And  of  those  it  united, 

Save  one  lieart  unbroken  I 

No,  love's  dying  embers 

Despair  may  not  smother ; 
The  one  that  remembers 

Must  hope  in  the  other. 
The  heart  may  be  lonely 

That  beats  on  without  thee, 
But  beats  for  thee  only, 

— And  how  can  it  doubt  thee  ? 

The  friends  gone  before  us, 

At  home  we  shall  find  them ; 
The  dark  clouds  hung  o'er  us 

Have  sunshine  behind  them. 
Then  gently  and  bright  fall 

The  tears  of  our  sorrow ; 
The  dews  of  the  nightfall 

Are  gems  on  the  morrow  ! 

The  air  to  which  these  words  were  set,  was 
a  simple  melody,  which  Eleanor  had  no  dif- 
ficulty in  mastering,  but  the  words  themselves 
ii2 
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.were  not  so  easy,  for  they  stirred  up  the 
thoughts  she  was  forced  to  keep  down.  She 
hoped  the  faltering  of  her  voice  would  be  attri- 
buted to  her  cough.  There  was  a  momentary 
silence  when  she  concluded,  and  then  a  low 
sound  of  applause,  much  too  near  the  piano 
to  come  from  the  invalid.  She  looked  round ; 
a  gentleman  was  standing  midway  between 
her  and  the  hearth,  fair-haired,  rather  youth- 
ful in  countenance,  but  with  the  clear,  steady 
€ye  and  firm  lip  that  spoke  the  man  of  intellect 
and  decision.  He  had  come  in  while  she  was 
singing,  and  had  evidently  listened  with  plea- 
sure, by  the  warmth  of  his  smile.  It  was  so 
much  her  habit  to  avoid  all  casual  visitors,  that 
she  was  rather  disconcerted  at  being  thus  sur- 
prised; but  Arthur  quickly  reUeved  her  by 
naming  Mr.  Edward  Wilton,  whom  she  knew 
so  well  by  report,  as  to  consider  him  an  old  ac- 
quaintance. He,  in  return,  observed  she  was 
anything  but  a  stranger  to  him,  having  heard 
of  little  else  lately,  in  his  cousin's  letters; 
indeed,  he  could  almost  have  been  positive  he 
had  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  her  somewhere 
before.  Her  deep  blush  and  evident  embarrass- 
ment at  this  unexpected  remark  made  him 
change  the  subject  directly,  but  only  to  dwell 
upon  it  in  private ;  for  the  more  he  looked,  the 
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more  convinced  he  felt  that  it  had  been  so, 
though  how,  when,  or  where,  he  could  not 
conceive. 

His  own  appearance  was  speedily  accounted 
for.  A  senior  colleague  had  suddenly  altered 
his  plans  about  his  holiday,  and  had  wished  to 
exchange  with  him ;  and  as  it  was  never  expe- 
dient to  make  difficulties  with  those  a  step 
above  vou,  Wilton  had  ao^reed  at  once.  It  had 
only  been  settled  the  day  before,  and  he  had  no 
time  to  write;  so  he  had  taken  his  welcome  for 
granted,  and  come  down  without  delay. 

"We  are  grown  gayer  people  down  here 
than  we  used  to  be,  so  I  was  not  sure  of  finding 
Anne  at  home,  but  I  knew  somebody  would 
give  me  a  cup  of  tea.  How  is  Nurse  Moyle, 
Sydney?  I  am  dreadfully  jealous  of  your  pro- 
gress in  that  quarter." 

"  You  need  not  be,  for  I  assure  you  I  have 
heard  so  much  of  Mr.  Ed'ard's  virtues,  that  I 
always  keep  an  oyster-shell  ready  under  my 
pillow.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  by  the  way,  that  she 
approves  of  your  coming,  or  we  shall  have  her 
so  awfully  respectfid,  and  asking  for  such  dis- 
tressingly difficult  orders  about  mattresses  and 
pincushions,  that,  without  Miss  Clavering  to 
settle  her,  I  don't  know  what  we  shall  do — do 
you,  Mrs.  Mornay  ?" 
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"  Never  fear,"  said  Wilton,  starting  up,  as 
Mrs.  Mornay,  with  rather  a  troubled  expres- 
sion efface,  was  about  to  leave  the  room,  "allow 
me  to  go  and  arrange  with  her  myself.  I  have 
been  running  in  and  out  of  this  house,  Mrs. 
Mornay,  ever  since  I  was  ten  years  old,  so  you 
must  expect  to  find  me  tolerably  at  home." 

There  was  no  fear  of  Nurse  Moyle  being 
dissatisfied  at  the  arrival  of  one  whom  she  had 
always  loved,  next  to  Anne.  She  almost  sobbed 
when  he  shook  hands  with  her,  and  he  made 
out  something  he  could  hardly  understand  about 
"  a  weight  like  a  millstone  being  took  off  her 
neck,  now  he  was  come  down  to  see  after 
things." 

"  Nobody  won  t  believe  an  old  woman,  Mr. 
Ed'ard;  but  they'll  listen  to  you;  only  don't 
you  be  in  a  hurry  at  first.  You  take  your 
time,  and  watch,  and  wait ;  and  when  you've 
made  your  mind  up,  you  out  with  it  like  a 
man — that's  all.     Do  you  hear  ?" 

"  Yes ;  and  what  is  more,  I  will  do  it." 

"  Then  God  bless  you  for  coming,  and  for 
goodness'  sake,  go  back  to  the  ladies,  or  I  shall 
never  get  anything  ready  for  you  to  eat,  or  your 
bed  made,  or  nothing;  and  if  ever  any  one  de- 
served the  best  we  could  give  him,  it's  yourself, 
and  no  mistake." 
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T\Tiether  she  would  have  praised  him  so 
mnch  had  she  understood  what;  he  really  meant, 
may  be  considered  among  the  doubtful  problems 
never  to  be  solved;  the  immediate  effects  were 
sufficiently  satisfactory,  and  he  came  back  to  his 
friends  to  make  himself  generally  agreeable,  and 
while  away  the  time  till  the  others  returned. 
Yery  agreeable  Eleanor  found  him;  less  given 
to  persiflage  than  Arthur,  but  ready  to  talk, 
^vith  a  kindly  cheering  tone  in  all  he  said,  as  if 
he  accustomed  himself  to  see  the  best  side  of 
everything  and  everybody  as  far  as  possible, 
and  where  not  possible,  to  make  the  best  he 
could  of  the  worst.  J^o  one  ever  heard  his 
name  mixed  up  with  any  public  undertaking 
of  benevolence,  but  in  many  a  narrow  alley, 
many  a  dark  court,  many  a  loft,  and  many  a 
cellar,  his  face  was  known  and  loved,  as  that  of 
one  who  came,  not  to  lecture  or  to  argue,  but 
to  sympathise,  comfort,  and  cheer.  These  could 
not  even  recompense  him  by  making  his  good 
deeds  known ;  so  nobody  did  know  of  them 
but  his  parish  clergyman,  who  always  felt  safe 
when  he  had  secured  Edward  Wilton ;  and  one 
or  two  of  the  younger  clerks,  whom  he  had 
quietly  allured  to  try  the  same  humble  road  to 
content  and  peace  of  mind. 

Eleanor  thought  with  tender  interest  about 
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the  approaching  meeting  between  Anne  and 
her  cousin ;  her  sympathies  had  been  won  by 
his  face,  and  Arthur's  good  will  towards  him ; 
and  she  hoped,  as  Mrs.  Brown  was  certainly 
mistaken  in  one  point,  she  might  have  been 
also  in  the  other.  When  the  carriage  really 
drove  up,  however,  Wilton  opened  the  door 
for  them  himself,  so  their  first  meeting  was 
only  heard,  not  seen.  There  was  no  doubt 
about  his  welcome,  and  they  came  into  the 
light  together,  both  faces  so  radiant  with  plea- 
sure, that  Arthur  and  Mrs.  Mornay  involun- 
tarily exchanQ;ed  a  smile. 

Time  had  done  nothing  for  Edward  Wilton 
in  the  way  of  deliverance;  he  was  as  much  a 
slave  as  ever.  Superior  to  his  cousin  in  intel- 
lect and  experience  and  knowledge  as  he  was, 
he  loved  to  lay  his  superiority  at  her  feet,  to 
let  her  treat  him  as  a  boy — scold  him,  contra- 
dict, order  him  about  as  she  constantly  did — 
anything  that  amused  her,  and  brought  a  bright 
smile  on  her  lips,  and  a  saucy  sparkle  to  her 
eyes.  In  every  gleam  of  this  renewed  sunshine, 
he  saw  a  ray  of  hope ;  and  an  hour's  sensible 
conversation  on  the  subjects  that  in  general  in- 
terested him  most,  would  not  have  made  his 
heart  flutter  with  half  the  glad  excitement  that 
it  felt,  when  she  had  been  making  Mrs.  Mornay 
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laudi  with  some  of  their  household  stories  of 

o 

his  Cockney  ignorance,  in  those  bygone  days, 
to  which  he  had  for  some  time  not  ventured  to 
allude. 

His  presence  gave  general  pleasure ;  and  as 
all  but  Anne  understood,  and  felt  with  him,  he 
was  aided  and  abetted  with  as  much  subtle 
address  as  the  party  had  at  command.  The 
weather  had  become  warm  and  genial ;  it  was 
the  end  of  April  when  he  came,  and  May  began 
sufficiently  like  the  May  of  the  poets,  to  be  a 
fit  season  for  so  gentle  a  wooing  as  his.  Very 
gentle  it  was,  every  way  ;  he  dreaded  ven- 
turing his  present  happiness  on  one  cast,  and 
so  long  as  she  was  unsuspecting,  she  was  sure 
to  be  loving  and  kind.  So  he  walked  and 
gardened  with  her  and  Eleanor — the  latter 
discreetly  keeping  as  much  out  of  his  way  as 
she  could  without  attracting  notice — and  his 
holiday  was  fast  slipping  away  without  the  bold 
step  being  taken  for  which  he  had  mainly  come. 

"  Edward  !  Mrs.  Mornay !  A  discovery  !" 
Miss  Clavering  was  heard  calling  one  day, 
when  Arthur  and  his  grandmother  were  out 
drivmg,  and  Uncle  Rupert  gone  to  the  market 
town,  "  a  discovery  worthy  of  Mrs.  Eadcliffe  ! 
Quick,  slaves  of  the  lamp,  both  of  you,  for  I 
want  your  help !" 
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Eleanor  came  in  at  tlie  door,  and  Edward  at 
the  window,  in  simultaneous  obedience,  not  to 
say.  curiosity.  They  found  her  in  a  state  of 
great  excitement,  and  very  dusty  about  the 
sleeves,  holding  in  her  hand  a  thin  MS.  volume, 
bound  in  ancient-lookuig  vellum,  the  pages 
discoloured,  and  the  ink  scarcely  legible  with 
time. 

"  Here  is  an  antiquarian  treasure  I  have  just 
hunted  out  of  an  old  iron  box  that  nobody  can 
have  opened  for  a  century  at  least.  It  is  a 
history  of  Lawleigh  and  all  its  owners,  and 
several  plans,  in  pen  and  ink,  of  the  different 
rooms,  and  especially  of  the  hall.  But  the 
most  curious  part  of  it  is  that  it  speaks  of  a 
secret  closet  behind  one  of  these  panels,  and 
gives  a  clue  by  which  it  is  to  be  found,  of  which 
I  can  make  nothing  at  all.  Eead  it,  Edward, 
for  yourself,  instead  of  looking  so  wise  and  in- 
credulous ;  and  then,  if  ever  you  had  a  spark 
of  clanship  in  your  soul,  find  out  the  puzzle, 
for  it  is  all  Hebrew  to  me." 

Edward  did  feel  incredulous,  for  secret  closets 
do  not  turn  up  every  day  in  the  nineteenth 
century;  and  devoted  son  of  Lawleigh  as  he 
w^as,  his  first  idea  was  that  it  might  be  some 
hoax  of  a  bygone  wit — the  reality  sounded  too 
good  to  be  true. 
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"  There  is  one  thing  in  favour  of  there  really 
being  a  secret  in  the  case,"  he  said,  after  study- 
ing the  MS.  a  little  while,  "  it  has  evidently 
been  kept  from  the  ladies  of  the  family,  for  the 
directions  are  all  in  Latin,  and  as  far  as  my 
humble  scholarship  can  tell,  in  very  bad  Latin 
too." 

"  The  worst  Latin  is  that  which  one  cannot 
understand,"  said  Anne,  "  and  that,  I  suppose, 
is  your  case,  by  your  criticisms." 

"  Xot  exactly ;  I  think  I  can  find  the  thing, 
if  it  really  exists." 

"  If  it  exists  !  Why,  I  would  swear  to  it 
simply  from  that  record  alone.  What  sort  of 
an  antiquary  would  you  make,  with  so  little 
faith  ?  Come,  if  you  find  this  treasure,  I  pro- 
mise you  the  honour  and  glory  of  showing  it 
to  Uncle  Rupert." 

"  Then,  if  it  is  not  asking  an  impossibility  of 
two  ladies,  I  shall  beg  the  favour  of  their  re- 
maining silent  for  a  few  minutes." 

He  sat  down,  and  became  absorbed  in  the 
MS. :  presently  he  began  making  calculations 
on  the  back  of  a  letter:  the  ladies  watching 
him  as  if  he  had  been  performing  the  black 
art,  but  preserving  an  heroic  silence.  At  last 
he  got  up,  and  walked  straight  to  the  panel 
nearest  the  large  fireplace,   and  applying  his 
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whole  force  to  one  particular  spot,  wHcli  he 
ascertained  by  careful  measurement,  had  the 
satisfaction,  after  a  short  struggle,  of  feeling 
the  spring  yield,  and  the  hidden  door,  which 
it  really  was,  fly  in  a  few  inches,  revealing  a 
dark  interior. 

"  Here  is  your  closet,  certainly,"  he  said, 
putting  his  head  cautiously  to  the  opening, 
"  and  uncommonly  fusty  it  is  too.  Keep  back, 
both  of  you,"  as  with  a  joyful  exclamation  they 
pressed  forwards,  "it  is  ghosty  sort  of  work, 
and  I  may  have  a  skeleton  of  a  lady  in  her 
bridal  attire  tumbling  into  my  arms,  if  I  don't 
look  out.  Would  one  of  you  be  so  kind  as  to 
give  me  a  light? — the  taper  will  do.  Thank  you, 
Mrs.  Mornay.  Ah,  there  is  some  ventilation 
inside,  somewhere,  for  you  see  there  is  draught 
enough  to  blow  the  flame  about:  so  far,  so 
good.  If  I  can  push  it  farther  open,  I  will 
heroically  explore  it  for  you." 

The  pivot  on  which  the  door  turned  had 
probably  grown  very  rusty,  for  it  was  no  easy 
matter  to  widen  the  entrance.  As  soon  as  he 
could,  however,  Wilton  squeezed  himself  in, 
and  held  the  taper  above  his  head,  while  an- 
nouncing his  discoveries. 

"  No  very  extensive  addition  to  your  apart- 
ments, Anne — nearly  eight  feet  by  six,  I 
should  say ;  tolerably  high,  though,  and  about 
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as  dirty  a  hole  as  I  ever  had  the  pleasure  ol 
standing  in.  If  you  are  curious  in  the  matter 
of  spiders,  now  is  your  time;  and  to  judge 
by  the  blackness  of  the  walls,  the  air  does 
come  from  the  chimney,  and  a  little  smoke 
into  the  bargain.  Eugh !"  as  he  scrambled 
out  again,  shaking  the  cobwebs  from  his  coat 
and  hair,  "  I  do  not  envy  the  interesting 
fugitive  who  was  hidden  there — I  cannot  say 
I  do." 

As,  however,  the  fact  of  its  being  in  this 
neglected  state  was  proof  positive  of  its  anti- 
quity, all  this  only  added  to  Anne's  delight. 
She  bound  her  companions  to  inviolable  se- 
cresy,  as  Uncle  Eupert's  birthday  was  coming 
on,  and  she  was  planning  a  coup  de  theatre 
worthy  of  the  occasion,  when  at  a  given  signal 
one  of  them  would  undo  the  spring,  and  she 
would  appear  within,  with  a  bouquet  in  one 
hand,  and  in  the  other  an  elegant  copy  of 
verses  of  Edward's  composing.  "  Be  quiet, 
Edward  ;  if  I  tell  you  I  want  them,  they  must 
be  done,  and  that  you  know." 

"  Vastly  well,"  replied  he ;  "  but  there  is  one 
thing  I  must  venture  to  observe^  that  if  you 
mean  to  look  becoming  on  so  joyful  an  occa- 
sion, we  must  clean  the  place  out,  or  you  will 
more  resemble  the  '■  starred  Ethiop  queen,' 
than  a  respectable  country  gentleman's  niece." 
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'^Well,  it  would  not  do  to  make  Uncle 
Kupert  think  one  of  his  aboriginal  acquaint- 
ance had  come  to  visit  him,  certainly;  so  you 
must  oil  the  spring,  and  do  something  to  make 
the  door  open  more  easily.  Thomas  has  plenty 
of  all  that  you  will  want — only  tell  nobody  for 
your  life — do  you  hear?" 

"  Wild  horses  shall  not  tear  it  from  me," 
said  he,  gaily,  as  he  ran  off;  speedily  returning 
with  tools  and  other  appliances,  with  which  he 
laboured  diligently,  till  it  was  time  to  desist  for 
fear  of  detection.  Every  trace  of  dust  or  car- 
pentering was  carefully  removed,  and  the  pre- 
cious volume  hidden  in  Anne's  desk.  But  at 
every  favourable  opportunity,  Edward  renewed 
his  labour,  until  he  had  conquered  the  difficulty 
of  the  opening,  and  made  the  interior,  as  he 
said,  fit  for  a  gentlewoman's  china  and  sweet- 
meat closet,  which  it  was  his  heretical  opinion 
was  the  homely  purpose  for  which  it  was 
intended.  On  one  occasion,  however,  he 
thought  he  would  try  the  spring  inside,  and 
having  shut  himself  in,  discovered  that  he 
could  not  open  it  again.  Luckily  for  the 
secret,  Eleanor  was  standing  by,  and  after 
some  difficulty  and  alarm,  she  succeeded  in 
releasing  him.  He  laughed  to  see  how 
frightened  she  was,  declaring  it  was  something 
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to  be  able  to  realise  even  for  a  few  minutes, 
what  it  would  be  to  be  lying  perdu  there, 
dependent  on  the  fidelity  of  your  friends.  He 
owned,  however,  that  five  minutes  in  such  a 
dark  hole  was  quite  long  enough:  the  gloom 
was  too  oppressive  to  endure  very  long.  He 
took  care  to  make  the  spring  much  easier  after 
that,  and  practised  Mrs.  Mornay  every  day  in 
its  use,  till  she  could  open  it  without  difficulty 
or  bruising  her  hands. 

Anything  like  a  party  at  Lawleigh,  in 
Arthur's  state  of  health,  was  of  course  out  of 
the  question ;  but  Anne  was  not  the  less  re- 
solved on  her  uncle's  birthday  being  kept  with 
due  honour,  and  chose  the  method  most  ac- 
ceptable to  himself,  by  arranging  a  dinner  for 
a  certain  number  of  aged  poor  in  the  kitchen, 
and  a  Maypole  for  the  children,  in  one  of  the 
fields  lately  recovered.  The  coup  cle  theatre  of 
the  secret  closet  was  to  be  reserved  till  even- 
ing, when  their  guests  were  gone,  though  it 
seemed  highly  doubtful  to  the  last  minute 
whether  Wilton's  elegant  copy  of  verses  would 
be  ready.  They  certainly  were  not  the  night 
before;  and  all  that  could  be  got  out  of  him 
was,  that  his  genius  never  would  show  itself 
until  just  at  the  right  time ;  the  real  danger  was, 
that  when  once  the  poetic  fervour  began,  there 
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would  be  no  stopping  it — and  instead  of  an 
ode  on  one  closet,  they  would  have  a  poem 
on  the  whole  house,  from  the  attics  to  the 
scullery. 

Uncle  Kupert  had  been  living  for  several 
days  in  a  state  of  conscientious  hypocrisy,  feign- 
ing, as  he  flattered  himself,  with  great  address, 
not  to  know  anything  about  the  preparations 
for  his  birthday — shutting  his  ears  to  culinary 
discussions,  and  his  eyes  to  mysterious  per- 
formances in  needlework,  that  Mrs.  Morn  ay 
was  not  always  nimble  enough  to  hustle  out  of 
his  way.  Even  when  he  met  a  load  of  school 
forms  coming  in  at  his  gate,  compelling  him  to 
stand  by  till  they  had  passed,  he  only  nodded 
and  smiled  as  pleasantly  as  if  it  was  the  most 
natural  thing  in  the  world  for  slightly  decayed 
and  decidedly  inky  upholstery  to  be  making 
itself  at  home  on  his  premises.  But  it  must  be 
confessed,  he  was  not  sorry  when  the  morning 
came,  and  he  was  able  to  enjoy  the  use  of 
his  faculties  without  reservation.  He  affected, 
indeed,  to  wish  people  would  not  notice  one's 
birthday — it  was  growing  too  serious  a  matter 
— he  was  sure  his  register  was  twenty  years 
wrong — and  so  forth  ;  but  his  bright  face  and 
joyous  manner  belied  his  words.  All  the  un- 
expected  offerings,   moreover,    were   received 
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with  undisguised  pleasure — Edward's  beautiful 
print,  and  Anne's  handsomely-bound  volumes, 
and  Mrs.  Sydney's  knitted  quilt,  and  Mrs. 
Mornay's  bead  purse,  and  Arthur's  walking- 
stick — and  last,  not  least,  a  huge  yellow  and 
red  pocket-handkerchief  from  Nurse  Moyle, 
which  he  pronounced  the  most  perfect  bit  of 
colour  he  had  seen  for  months,  and  persisted  in 
using  immediately.  To  add  to  his  satisfaction, 
the  Australian  mail  brought  him  some  ex- 
pected letters,  with  flourishing  reports  of  his 
property :  and  after  pondering  over  one  of 
these  for  some  time,  he  called  to  his  nephew. 
"  Edward  !  here  is  an  opening  for  you.  My 
friend  tells  me  that  if  I  know  of  any  young 
man,  with  a  small  capital,  and  intelligence  and 
energy  to  use  it,  now  is  the  time  for  him  to 
make  a  handsome  independence.  He  must  be 
a  clever  fellow,  and  not  afraid  of  work  or 
fatigue.  Here  is  his  letter  —  what  do  vou 
say?'; 

Wilton  coloured  as  he  took  the  letter,  and 
his  eye  involuntarily  sought  that  of  Anne. 
She  was  smihng,  as  at  something  too  ridiculous 
to  be  seriously  discussed ;  seeing  which  he 
smiled  too,  ran  a  hasty,  patronising  glance  over 
the  closely-written  sheet,  and  returned  it  with 
a  gay,  "  Much  obliged,  uncle.     I  have  a  great 

VOL.  n.  s 
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respect  for  Australia,  but  there  is  metal  mor 
attractive  at  home.    I  wish,  though,"  he  added, 
after  a  pause,   ''that  I  could  give  the  chance 
away." 

"  You  would  give  your  head  away  if  any  one 
thought  it  worth  having.  Of  whom  were  you 
thinking  now?" 

"  Of  a  poor  young  fellow  who  has  no  capital, 
so  he  is  out  of  the  question.  He  tried  to  get 
into  our  office,  but  failed  in  his  examination: 
he  has  been  rather  wild — got  into  scrapes  at 
Cambridge,  and  has  been  reaping  the  fruits 
ever  since,  for  his  father  died  under  very  dis- 
tressing circumstances,  and  his  family  are  strug- 
gling and  poor." 

"  What  is  his  name,  poor  fellow?" 

"  Tresham — Herbert  Tresham.  His  father 
was  a  London  clergyman,  and  his  death  left 
them  all  unprovided  for." 

"  Is  his  mother  living?"  asked  Mrs.  Mornay, 
in  a  low  voice. 

-"Yes;  she  and  his  sisters  tried  to  set  up 
a  school,  and  they  hoped  a  great  deal  from 
their  Indian  connexion — Mrs.  Tresham's  father 
having  been  in  the  Company's  service — but 
the  friend  she  relied  on  is  dead,  and  they  have 
no  means  of  extending  their  interest." 

"  Is  his  sister — are  either  of  his  sisters  mar- 
ried?" 
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''Not  that  I  know  of.  One  is  enoraored  to 
her  father's  curate,  poor  thing — and  they  want 
to  get  him  an  Indian  chaplaincy,  among  other 
things.  In  short,  they  want  whatever  they 
can  get,  and  this  young  fellow,  who  ought  to 
be  keeping  them  all,  has  his  debts  always 
round  his  neck,  cannot  find  any  employment, 
and  it  is  all  we  can  do  to  keep  him  from  going 
down  hill.  If  he  once  takes  to  drink,  we  shall 
lose  him." 

"  Why  did  you  not  bring  him  down  with 
you?"  said  Mr.  Clavering.  "  Why  did  you 
not  name  his  case  before?  Mind  we  talk  it 
over  by-and-b3'e,  Ned,  and  see  what  we  can  do. 
I  have  no  interest  in  India,  but  in  Australia  I 
may  give  them  a  lift." 

The  conversation  continued  for  some  time 
after  this,  but  Eleanor  took  no  more  part  in  it, 
and  escaped  to  her  room  as  soon  as  she  could. 

There  Anne  went  in  search  of  her,  an  hour 
or  two  later,  having  just  received  a  basket  of 
hothouse  flowers  from  a  friend  some  miles  off, 
in  honour  of  the  day;  and  being  on  tBBpfcnt 
of  setting  out  to  walk  with  her  uncM,  she 
wanted  Mrs.  Mornay  to  fill  her  glasses  for  her. 
She  knocked,  and  thinking  she  was  invited  to 
enter,  opened  the  door,  thus  taking  her  friend 
rather  more  by  surprise  than  she  intended.  A 
s2 
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letter,  which  Anne  could  not  help  seehig  was 
addressed  to  somebody  m  Bengal,  lay  sealed 
on  the  table,  and  she  was  examining  an  article 
Miss  Clavering  had  never  seen  in  her  posses- 
sion— a  small  liandsome  jewel-box,  lined  with 
purple  velvet.  She  blushed,  and  seemed  some- 
what distressed  by  Anne's  look  of  surprise, 
but  explained  at  once,  that  these  were  some  of 
her  last  resources,  and  she  was  considering  how 
much  they  would  fetch. 

"  You  see  the  setting  is  new,  all  in  the  pre- 
sent fashion,  so  they  ought  to  bring  nearly 
their  original  value,"  she  said,  with  a  sigh,  as 
Anne,  whose  curiosity  was  excited,  took  up 
the  elegant  diamond  neck  ornament,  which,  as 
her  husband's  nuptial  gift,  had  been  cherished 
among  the  last.  Miss  Clavering  admired,  and 
sympathised,  and  conjectured,  but  could  give 
no  information.  Her  cousin,  Mr.  Wilton,  might 
be  of  more  service :  she  would  answer  for  his 
readiness,  if  Mrs.  Mornay  liked  to  consult  him. 
She  longed  to  ask  questions,  but  as  confidence 
was  not  offered,  could  not  invite  it,  and 
watched  in  silence,  while  Eleanor  replaced  her 
beloved  jewel  into  its  case,  sighing  again,  as 
she  did  so,  from  the  bottom  of  her  heart. 

"Must  it  really  be  done?"  asked  Anne,  at 
last,  pitying  what  she  thought  she  understood. 
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''It  must,"  was  the  reply.  "I  ouglit  to  be 
glad  that  it  can." 

"  And  this,"  taking  up  another  case  that  was 
unopened,  "  are  these  diamonds  too  ?  May  I 
look  ?" 

She  did  not  wait  for  permission,  but  opened 
it  before  Eleanor  looked  round. 

"  Where  did  you  get  this  ?" 

Eleanor  started  at  the  tone,  and  seeing  to 
what  she  referred,  hesitated  in  her  reply. 

"  Did  not  you  hear  me  ?  I  asked  where  you 
got  this  bracelet  ?  Can  you  not  answer  a  plain 
question  in  plain  words  ?  Who  gave  it  to 
you?" 

"  I  do  not  know,"  said  Eleanor,  hurt  by  her 
manner. 

"  You  do  not  know  how  you  came  by  it  ?" 

"  Only  that  it  came  to  me  anonymously, 
the  day  before  my  marriage." 

"  Your  marriage  ? — May  I  examine  it  ?" 

"  Certainly."  There  was  a  short  silence 
while  Anne's  head  was  bent  over  the  bracelet ; 
Eleanor  wondering  what  had  so  suddenly 
altered  her  voice,  her  manner,  the  whole  ex- 
pression of  her  face. 

"  And  you  never  discovered  from  whom  this 
came  ?"  said  Miss  Clavering,  presently.  She  had 
partially  recovered  herself,  and  was  outwardly 
calm. 
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"  Never." 

"  You  have  no  suspicion — no  clue  what- 
ever ?" 

"None." 

"It  is  a  singular  story.  I  was  struck  with 
the  bracelet,  having  seen  one  like  it  somewhere. 
When  they  are  made  like  this,  they  generally 
have  something  in  the  clasp.  Have  you  found 
anything  ?" 

"  No ;  it  was  suggested,  but  we  could  find 
no  spring." 

"  Another  secret  ?  Well,  after  our  clever- 
ness down  stairs  we  may  hope  to  succeed  any- 
where.    Let  me  see  what  I  can  do." 

She  tried  for  some  minutes ;  Eleanor  looking 
on  with  a  melancholy  smile,  thinking  of  the 
scene  when  that  ill-omened  trinket  arrived, 
whose  temporary  importance  had  been  so 
dwarfed  by  subsequent  events,  she  could  recall 
it  now  with  less  emotion  than  many  others. 
"You  will  find  nothing,  I  assure  you,"  she 
was  just  beginning  to  observe,  when  the  hidden 
spring  yielded  to  the  once  familiar  fingers, 
and  the  clasp  opening,  revealed  an  exquisitely 
finished  miniature  of  Frederick  Atterbury. 
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THE  CLOUDS  EETURN  ATTER  THE  RAIN. 

Eleanor  gave  a  faint  cry,  and  would  have 
caught  it  from  Anne's  hand,  but  the  latter  held 
it  fast,  and  they  remained  silently  looking  at 
it  together. 

"  A  very  beautiful  miniature,"  said  Anne,  at 
last. 

"  Very,"  said  Eleanor,  who  could  hardly  see 
it  for  her  tears. 

"  A  fine  face — don't  you  think  so  ?" 

There  was  a  faint  murmur  in  reply ;  all  the 
wife  could  give. 

"  Depend  upon  it  there  has  been  some  story 
connected  with  this — it  looks  like  the  work  of 
some  old  painter.     There  may  have  been  a 
world  of  romance  in  the  giving  and  parting 
with  such  a  token." 
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Eleanor  shook  her  head. 

"  You  think  not,  Mrs.  Mornay  ?  You  ought 
to  know,  certainly — and  yet — look  at  it  closely. 
It  is  so  well  painted,  it  must  have  been  a  like- 
ness, and  a  likeness  of  one  beloved."  She 
paused,  and  then  went  on  in  a  lower  tone, 
"  Can  you  imagine  a  woman  dreaming  of  that 
face — living  on  the  music  of  those  lips — read- 
ing, with  more  than  Magian  faith,  the  starlight 
of  those  eyes — setting  up  that  image  for  her 
whole  soul's  devotion — and  finding  it  one  day 
broken,  and  only  clay  after  all  ?" 

"  No,  no,"  said  Eleanor,  too  agitated  herself 
to  notice  that  Anne  was  so,  "  broken,  fallen, 
trampled  on,  it  may  be — but  still  precious — 
more  precious  than  gold  ?" 

''That  is  your  belief?  I  envy  you  your 
charity.  And  after  all,  what  can  it  matter,  if 
we  do  not  know  who  it  is."  She  shut  the 
clasp,  but  retained  the  bracelet  in  her  hands. 
"  Mrs.  Mornay,  I  have  taken  a  fancy  to  this 
thing.  As  you  have  no  particular  attachment 
to  it,  should  you  be  disposed  to  name  its 
price  : 

'•  I  cannot  sell  it ;  I  promised  to  keep  it  till 
I  discovered  the  sender." 

"  That  is  unfortunate.  And  if  that  mythical 
personage  is  never  discovered  ?" 
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'^  I  must  wait  a  little  while  longer,  at  any 
rate.  Dear  Miss  C layering,  I  wisli  you  had 
set  your  fancy  on  anything  else  of  mine — this 
I  could  not  part  with  to  any  one." 

"  Not  if  I  asked  it  of  you — my  first  re- 
quest ?" 

"  You  are  too  generous  to  press  me  be- 
yond my  power ;  you  are  only  trying  me,  I 
know." 

"Exactly  so;  I  was  only  trying  you." 
Anne  gave  her  back  the  bracelet,  and  turned 
to  leave  the  room.  "  I  have  tried  you,  Mrs. 
Mornay,  and,  what  is  more,  I  know  you  now. 
Eemember,"  she  added,  with  a  smile  Eleanor 
could  not  understand,  as  she  paused  a  moment 
at  tlie  door,  "  I  have  asked  you  a  favour, 
and  you  have  refused  me." 

The  smile  was  still  on  her  lips  as  she  closed 
the  door  behind  her;  but  she  had  held  out 
almost  too  long.  Escape  observation  she  must 
now  at  any  cost,  and  she  fled  from  the  house 
through  the  garden,  to  a  retired  sunny  nook 
where  she  had  often  sat  with  Atterbury  in  the 
olden  time,  and  flung  herself  down  on  the 
warm  turf,  gasping,  sobbing,  struggling  as  for 
life,  beneath  the  weight  that  seemed  to  crush 
down  heart  and  brain;  unable  to  weep,  to  cry 
outj  to  do  anything  but  sob  for  breath  in  such 
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an  agony  as  could  only  be  likened  unto  tlie 
last.  How  long  this  endured  she  never  knew 
— such  minutes  have  no  measure. 

"My  love — my  dearest — my  own  darling! 
What  is  it  ?  what  is  it?"  murmured  a  tender 
voice  in  her  ear,  as  she  was  raised  from  the 
ground,  and  supported  on  a  strong  arm,  while 
a  hand  unfastened  her  hat  and  cloak.  "  My 
own,  own  dear,  bear  up — you  will  soon  be 
better — there,  don't  try  to  talk — rest  your  head 
quietly,  and  you  shall  tell  me  all  about  it 
presently." 

Blind,  almost  unconscious  to  the  outer  world 
as  she  was,  her  senses  instinctively  responded 
to  the  voice  and  touch  of  love  ;  hardly  know- 
ing what  she  did  or  said,  she  clung  round  her 
unseen  supporter,  with  the  bitter,  half-stifled, 
long  forbidden  cry,  "Frederick!  Frederick!" 
It  was  but  for  a  moment ;  the  act  of  speaking 
recalled  her  recollection,  and,  raising  herself 
with  a  start,  she  looked  wildly  in  her  cousin's 
face. 

"  Oh,  Edward — his  wife,  his  wife  I"  And 
then  she  bowed  her  head  in  her  hands,  and 
wept  bitterly. 

He  waited  till  this  burst  was  over,  for  he 
saw  it  gave  relief,  before  he  tried  to  under- 
stand its  immediate  cause ;  but  when  he  would 
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have  questioned  lier,  she  shrank  from  him  as 
he  had  not  seen  her  do  for  many  a  day. 

"Why  is  it  that  I  am  always  to  be  exposed 
to  yom"  contempt  ?  Is  not  my  own  enough  to 
bear  ?" 

"  My  dearest  Anne,  you  know  better  than 
that.  You  know  that  nothing  can  aUer  my 
respect  for  you — certainly  not  your  sorrows." 

'-  Sorrow  like  mine  is  a  sin.  Could  I  behave 
and  feel  like  this,  if  I  were  not  so  despicable, 

that  I  hate  myself  only  next  to Edward, 

do  you  remember  what  I  told  you  once — when 
my  hour  of  darkness  was  on  me  as  it  is  now  ? 
You  need  not  speak.  I  know  what  you  would 
say — you  would  remind  me  of  my  better  self, 
my  Christian  principles,  my  womanly  feelings, 
and  it  would  be  all  of  no  use  yet.  I  must  be 
alone — or  I  shall  make  you  hate  me  too.  I 
wish  I  was  in  my  room — can  you  get  me 
there  ?" 

*'  Of  course  I  can.  Lean  all  your  weight  on 
me,  and  you  will  be  there  very  soon." 

"  Will  you  ask  Uncle  Rupert  to  take  his 
walk  ?  I  have  got  a  headache,  tell  him,  and 
must  lie  down ;  but  I  shall  be  better  by-and-bye 
— or  worse,  if  that  is  possible.  Don't  let  any 
one  come  to  me — above  all,  keep  Mrs.  Mornay 
away." 
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"  No  one  shall  disturb  you,  trust  to  me." 

They  reached  her  room  unobserved,  and 
having  seen  her  stretch  herself  on  her  bed,  he 
went  in  search  of  his  uncle. 

As  Anne  had  left  him  nearly  an  hour  ago, 
Mr.  Clavering  was  growing  rather  impatient — 
as  impatient,  that  is,  as  he  could  bear  to  feel 
on  such  a  day ;  the  first  birthday  for  so  many, 
many  years  that  he  had  felt  so  joyously  happy, 
so  specially  blest.  To  be  among  his  dear  ones, 
in  his  father's  house,  seeing  the  old  stock  re- 
viving slowly,  but  surely,  under  his  care — with 
means  at  his  disposal  for  making  others'  hearts 
as  glad  as  his  own,  was  enough  to  make  his 
eyes  dim  with  the  grateful  tears  that  had 
choked  his  voice  that  morning  when  he  offered 
up  his  thanksgiving.  Everything  seemed  to 
be  tending  as  his  dearest  wishes  would  have 
them  ;  and  he  had  only  now  to  persevere  in 
his  labour  of  love,  and  leave  the  dear  hands 
that  closed  his  eyes  to  gather  the  fruit  from 
the  trees  he  planted. 

^'  Have  you  seen  my  niece  anywhere,  Mrs. 
Mornay  ?"  he  was  just  asking  of  Eleanor,  who 
was  setting  out  the  flowers,  which  she  had 
found  forgotten. 

"  Not  since  eleven  o'clock,  sir.  I  think  she 
went  out." 
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"  Impossible  !  ^"by,  she  knew  I  was  going 
with  her.  Ah  well,"  recollecting  himself  j 
**  I  suppose  I  must  not  be  inquisitive.  Here 
comes  Xed ;  depend  upon  it,  he  knows,  the 
Younir  vao'abond.  I  say,  you  sir,  what  have 
you  done  with  your  cousin  Anne  ?  I  have 
been  waiting  for  her  this  last  hour." 

"  She  has  a  headache,  sir,  and  is  gone  to 
lie  down." 

"  A  headache  ?"  His  countenance  fell  in  a 
moment.  "Who  is  with  her?  How  did  it 
come  on  ?  Mrs.  Morn  ay,  would  you  be  so 
good  as  to  see  if  there  is  anvthing  she  Avould 
take  ?" 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Wilton,  stopping 
Eleanor  as  she  was  about  to  obey,  "  my  cousin 
particularly  begged  not  to  be  disturbed.  She 
will  come  down  when  it  is  time  to  receive  the 
children,  but  she  hopes  you  will  take  your 
walk,  sir,  without  waiting  anv  longer." 

Uncle  Eupert  sighed,  and  turned  slowly  to 
the  door ;  all  his  gladness  of  spirit  gone. 
"  Come  with  me  a  little  way,  Ned,  will  you? 
I  want  to  ask  you  a  question.  Tell  me,"  when 
they  were  fairlv  out  of  everv  one's  hearino; — 
"  tell  me,  in  one  word,  what  this  means.  Have 
you  spoken  to  her  ?" 

"  No,"  said  Edward,  in  a  choked  voice. 
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"  Are  you  going  to  speak  ?" 

''No." 

"  You  have  not  quarrelled — ^you,  whose  love 
I  thought  like  that  of  angels — quarrelled,  and 
made  her  wretched  ?" 

"  Far  from  it,  uncle;  she  is  wretched — ^but 
not  through  me." 

''  The  old  wound  still  ?"  • 

"  Yes.  Don't  ask  me  how  I  know  it,  for  it 
was  only  by  accident,  bu  it  is  certain.  Uncle, 
I  want  to  ask  you  seriously — am  I  fit  for  that 
berth  in  Australia  ?" 

*'  You  never  mean  to  say  you  wish  to  go<J 
Why,  I  thought  your  heart  was  bound  up  in 
the  old  countr}^" 

"  Uncle,  while  I  had  a  hope,  I  would  not 
have  left  England  for  all  you  could  offer  me. 
Yesterday — this  morning — I  had  a  great  deal 
of  hope — I  have  none  now." 

"  Poor  boy  !  Is  it  as  bad  as  that  ?  Come  on, 
and  let  us  talk  this  over  where  we  can  do  it 
calmly." 

They  walked  on  without  another  word,  till 
they  came  to  the  churchyard;  and  Uncle  Ru- 
pert leading  the  way  to  the  large  massive  mo- 
nument that  marked  the  tomb  of  his  race, 
removed  his  hat,  and  stood  silently,  as  was  his 
wont,  for  a  few  minutes.   Then  he  laid  his  arm 
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on  Wilton's  shoulder,  and  drew  him  gently 
nearer. 

"  There  he  rests,  Ned,  who  loved  her  more 
dearly  than  his  life,  and  who  trusted  to  ns  to 
mend  any  mistake  he  made  in  his  over-indul- 
gent guardianship.  That  he  did  make  a  mis- 
take, God  bless  him,  he  felt,  I  know,  by  his 
last  note  to  me.  Ah,  if  I  had  only  known ! 
But  it  is  done,  Ned,  and  now  it  remains  to  be 
considered  what  our  duty  is  towards  her.  I 
will  do  my  best  while  I  live,  but  these  birth- 
days cannot  come  round  very  often,  and  when 
I  am  gone,  if  you  are  away,  where  will  Anne 
find  one  of  her  own  to  lean  upon  ?" 

"  I  would  die  for  her,  uncle,  but  I  cannot 
live  without  a  hope.  Show  me  one,  and  I  will 
bear  everything  as  I  have  borne  already;  set  a 
period  for  me  to  look  forward  to,  and  I  will 
wait  for  it,  as  I  have  waited  already;  but 
unless  I  have  something,  I  can  bear  it  no 
longer.  To  see  what  I  have  seen  to-day,  makes 
me  feel,  even  here^  that  if  I  could  but  find 
that  man,  every  tear  of  hers  should  be  paid 
for!" 

"  Hush,  boy,  hush — we  are  on  holy  ground. 
Leave  wrong  to  be  set  right  where  these  have 
gone  to  wait  for  us.  There,  there,"  for  Wihon 
had  bowed  his  head  on  the  iron  railing,  and 
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his  slioulders  shook  with  his  sobs,  "  I  don't 
think  the  worse  of  you,  either  for  your  spirit 
or  your  tenderness ;  I  have  generally  seen 
them  go  together.  But  we  must  think  of 
nothing  now  but  her;  time  enough  for  our 
own  feelings  when  hers  are  at  rest." 

"  Quite  time,  uncle.  Thank  you.  If  you 
are  going  farther,  I  think  now  I  shall  go 
home." 

His  uncle  did  not  detain  him ;  he  sat  down 
on  a  neighbouring  stone,  watched  his  figure 
pass  slowly  out  of  sight,  and  then  turned  again 
to  the  monument,  where  the  name  of  Henry 
Clavering  stood  clear  and  fresh  with  vigilant 
care. 

"  Oh,  brother,  brother  !"  he  sighed  to  him- 
self, "  if  I  had  only  known  !  What  was  fortune, 
what  was  our  name,  what  was  Lawleigh  itself, 
compared  with  the  peace  and  happiness  of 
two  such  precious  hearts  ?" 

Contrary  to  general  expectation,  Anne  came 
down  to  the  early  dinner,  looking  wretchedly 
ill,  and  hardly  tasting  anything,  but  trying  to 
talk,  and  cutting  short  all  inquiries  about  her 
health.  She  received  the  children  as  they 
came,  and  exerted  herself,  in  spite  of  all  en- 
treaty, to  set  them  at  the  promised  games,  and 
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make  the  afternoon  as  delightful  as  their  fancy 
painted  it.  She  went  into  the  kitchen  when 
Mr.  Clavering's  health  was  drunk,  smiled  and 
talked  to  one  and  another,  without  the  least 
knowing  what  she  said;  and  when,  according 
to  previous  arrangement,  the  Fine  Old  English 
Gentleman  was  sung,  made  a  desperate  effort 
to  lead  off  the  chorus.  This  was  just  too  much; 
her  voice  went,  she  knew  not  how  or  where, 
and  she  had  to  slip  back  to  her  room  in 
haste,  for  fear  the  old  people's  pleasure  should 
be  damped  by  the  sight  of  her  agitation. 

Nurse  Moyle  followed  her,  in  spite  of  her 
signs  to  be  left  alone,  and,  by  coaxing  and 
caressing,  prevailed  upon  her  to  go  to  bed. 
She  asked  no  questions,  but  the  tenderness  of 
her  manner  showed  that  she  saw  something 
had  occurred,  and  her  fondling  was,  perhaps, 
the  only  remedy  Anne's  brain  could  have  borne 
at  the  moment.  Eleanor  came  to  entreat  for 
admission,  but  was  promptly  given  to  under- 
stand that  Miss  Claverinof  was  not  to  be  dis- 
turbed.  When  she  was  not  quite  well,  she 
liked  to  have  no  one  about  her  but  them  as 
was  used  to  her  ways;  and  if  Mrs.  Mornay 
was  asked  for,  she  should  be  let  in — not  before. 
So  Mrs.  Mornay,  with  a  heart  fall  of  new 
undefined  trouble,  had  to  go  down  stairs  again, 

VOL.  n.  T 
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and  show  her  loyalty  to  her  friend  by  playmg 
with  the  school-children,  till  she  had  no  breath 
left.  All  made  it  a  point  of  honour  to  prevent 
Anne  from  being  too  much  missed,  and  ap- 
peared the  more  lively  from  being  more  or  less 
out  of  spirits;  so  the  children,  happy  little 
mortals  !  never  found  out  that  anything  was 
the  matter.  They  were  rather  sorry  for  Miss 
Claverin^'s  headache,  but  they  had  their  holi- 
day, and  their  fun,  and  no  end  of  tea  and  cake, 
and  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  were  very  kind 
and  amusing,  and  they  could  not  help  enjoying 
themselves.  So  greatly,  indeed,  did  old  and 
young  enjoy  themselves,  that  a  glowing  de- 
scription appeared  in  the  Englislimans  Cliarter^ 
a  county  paper,  whose  editor  had  received 
sundry  good  turns  from  Uncle  Rupert ;  and 
who  expatiated  eloquently  on  the  virtues  of 
the  good  old  stock,  fervently  hoping  that 
every  day  of  that  excellent  gentleman's  life 
might  be  as  happy  as  this,  his  sixtieth  birth- 
day. 

Anne  professed  herself  well  the  next  day, 
and  went  about  her  usual  avocations ;  but  all 
saw  too  plainly  that  the  cloud  had  not  passed 
away.  Her  abstraction,  her  feverish  thirst,  her 
hastiness  under  small  irritations,  were  tokens 
tliey  knew  too  well ;  but,  in  this  instance,  there 
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was  a  marked  difference  from  former  ones.  She 
was  evidently  struggling  to  overcome  some  in- 
ward influence,  that  at  times  mastered  her  in 
spite  of  all  her  efforts.  And  no  one  could  help 
seeing,  what  Eleanor  discovered  at  once,  the 
change  in  her  manner  to  herself.  She  shunned 
her  eye — avoided  speaking  to  her — answered 
her  briefly  and  coldly,  and  declined  all  her 
attentions,  almost  with  loathing.  So  marked 
did  this  aversion  become,  that  Eleanor,  after 
bearing  it  some  time,  in  hopes  the  old  kindness 
would  return,  finding  all  her  gentle  attempts 
at  conciliation  in  vain,  began  to  think  seriously 
of  withdrawing  from  her  situation.  She  spoke 
to  Mrs.  Sydney  and  Mr.  Clavering,  but  they 
silenced  her  at  once  with  the  assurance  that 
Anne  would  never  forgive  them — when  she 
came  to  herself,  she  would  be  different — Mrs. 
Mornay  must  try  and  be  patient :  they  were 
ver}',  very  sorryj  but  it  would  be  punishing 
them  all  if  she  went  away,  and  Anne  would 
feel  it  acutely.  So  she  remained ;  but  though 
she  endured,  mthout  a  shadow  of  irritability, 
the  altered  looks  and  manner  that  gave  her 
such  hourly  pain,  she  could  not  keep  up  the 
appearance  of  cheerfulness  under  them.  The 
sound  of  Miss  Clavering's  step,  that  had  so 
gladdened  her  once,  now  made  her  start  and 
t2 
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tremble ;  she  shrank  from  her  notice  as  much 
as  possible,  and  never  addressed  her  without  a 
degreeof  nervous  dread  that  made  her  life  a 
burden.  She  felt,  indeed,  that  this  could  not 
go  on  much  longer;  she  must  have  an  ex- 
planation soon ;  and  yet,  a  mutual  fear  of  being 
alone  together,  made  the  opportunity  slow  in 
coming.  Once,  however,  when  they  were  ac- 
-cidentally  left  by  themselves,  and  had  been 
•sitting  some  time  in  silence,  she  happened  to 
lift  her  head  from  her  work,  and  met  Anne's 
eyes  watching  her  with  an  earnest,  mournful 
gaze,  so  full  of  strange  emotion,  mingled  with 
pity,  that  her  heart  throbbed  with  hope,  and 
the  look  she  returned  pleaded  hard  for  recon- 
ciliation. Now  or  never,  she  felt  the  risk  must 
be  run,  and  she  thought  she  could  read  some- 
thing in  those  wistful  eyes,  that  told  her  she 
would  be  met  half  way,  if  she  would  begin. 
But  it  was  a  risk,  and  her  voice  failed  her  more 
than  once,  till  Anne  roused  herself  from  her 
reverie  to  ask  if  she  had  spoken  to  her  ? 

"  I  was  trying  to  speak  to  you — to  ask 
you 

"  What  ?" 

"  How  long  my  punishment  is  to  last  ?"  said 
Eleanor,  gaining  courage  with  the  sound  of  her 
own  voice. 
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"  For  what  ?"  asked  Anne,  with  a  quick 
chansfe  of  colour. 

"  Ah,  that  is  what  I  long  to  kaow.  If  I 
knew  my  fault,  I  could  hope  to  win  my 
pardon." 

Anne  smiled  sadly  and  bitterly,  but  made 
no  answer. 

"  I  know  I  have  offended  you,  and  I  cannot 
find  out  how.  I  am  condemned  unheard.  Be 
o;enerous,  and  tell  me  the  truth.  I  owe  you 
so  much,  that  your  displeasure  makes  me  very 
unhappy." 

"  I  never  said  you  had  offended  me,  did  I  ?" 

"  Yes ;  your  altered  manner  has  said  so 
every  day." 

"  Has  my  manner  altered  ?  It  is  very  pos- 
sible. People  do  alter  constantly;  it  should 
not  surprise  you." 

"  They  have  some  cause  when  they  do." 

"  Very  true ;  and  I  have  cause.  I  thought 
I  had  found  a  friend  whom  I  could  love." 

"  I  thought  so  too.     I  hoped  so." 

"  But  you  see,  Mrs.  Mornay,  I  did  not  know 
you  then  as  I  do  now,  which  makes  all  the  dif- 
ference. Mrs.  Cummings  was  not  so  far  wrong, 
after  all." 

"  Oh,  Miss  Clavering !  and  this  from  you  ! 
What  have  I  done  to  deserve  it  ?" 
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"It  is  not  what  you  have  done,  but  what 
3^ou  are^  that  has  made  me — ^what  I  am." 

"What  is  that?" 

"  What  should  you  say  yourself,  now  you 
have  had  a  little  experience  ?" 

"  Do  not  ask  me.  Let  me  think  of  what 
you  were  when  I  met,  you  first — when  you 
made  me  love  you,  whether  I  would  or  not. 
You  must  do  more  than  this  if  you  wish  to 
undo  that." 

"  Your  love  and  patience  can  stand  a  great 
deal." 

"  They  had  need.  Miss  Clavering;  for  they 
are  all  I  have  to  give." 

Anne  half  raised  herself  to  look  full  into  the 
beseeching  face,  and  her  eyes  quivered  and 
glistened  with  emotion. 

"  Call  me  anything  that  is  unreasonable,  un- 
feeling, unjust — whatever  you  will.  You  have 
but  too  good  reason  for  all."  She  rose  with  a 
heavy  sigh,  and  murmuring  as  she  did  so, 
"  Fate  and  I  are  very  cruel  to  you,  poor  thing" 
— ^laid  her  hand  one  moment  on  Eleanor's 
shoulder,  and  then  hurried  out  of  the  room. 

After  this  conversation  there  certainly  w^as  a 
change  in  her  manner  to  Eleanor ;  she  no  longer 
kept  her  at  a  distance,  and  treated  her  with 
more  gentleness ;  but  her  spirits  were,  if  pos- 
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sible,  more  depressed  thai!  before,  and  her 
friends  began  to  be  uneasy.  Wilton's  holiday- 
was  approaching  its  end,  and  he  grew  so 
wretched  at  the  idea  of  leaving  Anne  m  this 
state,  that  he  resolved  on  going  np  to  town 
before  it  was  quite  expired,  to  try  what  a  little 
confidential  talk  with ,  a  friendly  chief  would 
do,  towards  getting  a  li4;tle  extension  of  leave. 
Uncle  E,npert  gave  hi'm  a  private  carte-hlanche 
to  bring  back  young  Tresham,  if  he  thought  it 
expedient ;  and  Eleanor  entrusted  him  with  her 
diamonds,  which  he  promised,  if  possible,  to 
dispose  of  for  her.  Anne  seemed  to  feel  his 
going  so  much,  that  he  could  hardly  go  at  all, 
and  came  to  the  resolution,  that  if  he  was 
refused  his  extra  leave^  he  would  throw  up 
Her  Majesty's  service  altogether,  even  if  he  had 
to  go  to  Australia  in  consequence. 

"Here  is  a  pretty  piece  of  business!"  said 
Uncle  Rupert,  coming  into  the  hall  where  the 
ladies  were  at  work,  the  day  after  his  nephew's 
departure,  "this  comes  of  all  that  fine,  flourish- 
ing rigmarole  about  my  birthday  in  that  absurd 
Charter  the  other  day.  Here  is  a  fellow  come 
pestering  me  with  a  long  written  prospectus  of 
a  work  he  means  to  bring  out,  a  series  of  pho- 
tographic views  of  all  the  old  family  seats  in 
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the  county,  and  begging  permission  to  begin 
with  Lawleigh,  as  one  of  the  oldest,  and  as 
having  been  so  lately  the  scene  of  so  interesting 
a  celebration.  I  should  have  thought  it  an 
imposition,  but  he  gives  very  respectable  re- 
ferences ;  and  trusts  to  the  courtesy  of  the  Fine 
Old  Euglish  Gentleman  to  consent  to  a  step 
which  will  gratify  so  many.  A  parcel  of  stuif! 
As  if  anybody  will  care  to  see  old  Lawleigh 
photographed — or  as  if  Lawleigh  was  anything 
so  very  famous  after  all !  I  have  a  great  mind 
to  send  him  about  his  business." 

But  to  this  the  pubhc  in-doors  would  not 
consent.  They  saw  well  enough  that  he  was 
only  waiting  to  be  persuaded,  and  was,  in 
reality,  rather  delighted  than  otherwise  ;  and 
Anne  havins;  confessed  that  she  had  often 
wished  for  a  view  of  her  dear  home,  it  was 
agreed  that  the  courtesy  of  the  Fine  Old  Eng- 
lish Gentleman  should  be  allowed  to  justify  its 
reputation.  A  civil  leave  being  granted  accord- 
ingly to  the  photographer,  he  hastened  back 
to  the  village  inn  for  his  camera  and  appa- 
ratus, and  lost  no  time  in  setting  to  work. 
The  expectations  of  the  party,  which  had  been 
raised  rather  higher  than  there  was  any  reason 
for,  were  somewhat  damped  by  the  appearance 
of  a  bulky,  red-haired  German,  all  beard  and 
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spectacles,  talking  a  mixture  of  bad  English, 
worse  French,  and  decidedly  unintelligible 
Saxon,  to  the  despair  of  every  one  who  tried 
to  ask  him  a  question.  He  seemed  very  inde- 
pendent in  his  ways — nodded  when  satisfied — 
shook  his  head  when  plied  with  suggestions, — 
and  paid  very  little  heed  to  anything  but  his 
task.  He  declined  going  into  the  house  to 
dine,  but  took  his  meal  at  the  door  of  the  shed 
which  had  been  given  up  to  his  mysteries; 
and  afterwards  smoked  a  short  black  pipe  with 
a  stolid  philosophy  that  considerably  nettled 
old  Thomas. 

"  You  make  yourself  at  home,  I'm  thinking," 
he  observed,  pausing,  wheelbarrow  in  hand,  to 
look  at  the  stranger. 

"  Ja,"  said  the  German,  as  well  as  his  pipe 
would  let  him.  "  Goot  house — goot  old  man 
— pretty  maidens — -ja^ 

Thomas  went  on  indignantly.  Things  were 
come  to  a  pass  now  with  Crystal  Palaces  and 
Rooshean  wars,  if  foreign  scum  of  the  earth 
were  to  be  giving  their  opinions  of  family  seats, 
and  their  masters  and  mistresses,  in  that  off- 
hand way,  too!  He  didn't  like  the  looks  of 
the  chap,  and  he  only  hoped  he  weren't  a 
French  beggar  of  a  spy  in  disguise.  He  urged 
Adam,  in  whose  acuteness  and  strength  he  had 
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great  confidence,  to  keep  his  eye  on  the  fellow, 
that  he  didn't  slip  in  at  the  window  after  the 
spoons ;  a  commission  which  seemed  to  afford 
that  retainer  considerable  amusement,  for  he 
hmig  about  all  day,  taking  a  view  of  the 
stranger  at  every  possible  angle,  and  marking 
down  in  his  mind  every  article  of  dress,  every 
turn  of  his  hair  and  beard,  as  well  as  every- 
thing he  said  and  did.  The  artist  did  not 
trouble  himself  much  about  this  espionage^  but 
revenged  himself  in  his  own  way,  by  taking 
his  portrait  full  length,  and  handing  it  to  Mr. 
Clavering,  with  a  sentence  impossible  to  under- 
stand literally,  but  purporting  that  a  likeness 
of  that  kind  was  sometimes  very  useful  to  the 
police.  After  this,  Adam  kept  more  warily 
at  a  distance;  but  watched,  if  possible,  more 
keenly  than  before.  The  stranger  slept  at  the 
inn,  but  spent  the  whole  day  at  his  work, 
which  was  not  successful  at  first,  and  seemed 
likely  to  be  a  slower  operation  than  had  been 
expected. 

Of  course,  the  whole  village  knew  what  was 
going  on,  and  there  was  a  constant  influx  of 
visitors  to  inspect  and  suggest,  and,  in  one  or 
two  instances,  to  bespeak  the  artist  for  them- 
selves. Unluckily,  the  difficulty  of  intercourse 
seemed  to   increase   instead   of  diminish,  and 
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after  several  ineffectual  attempts  to  come  to  an 
understandincr  a  despairino-  messaD;e  was  sent 
into  the  liouse,  to  beg  tlie  help  of  the  ladies. 
Wliich  of  them  would  come  and  talk  German 
to  this  idiot,  who  couldn't  understand  plain 
English,  even  when  shouted  into  his  ear,  or 
considerately  broken  to  suit  his  feeble  ideas  of 
grammar?  Anne  was  suffering  from  one  of  her 
oppressive  headaches,  and  hardly  seemed  to 
notice  the  messao-e,  and  Eleanor  saw  it  must  be 
attended  to  by  herself,  if  by  any  one.  Rather 
nervous,  as  English  ladies  usually  are  when 
their  knowledge  is  unexpectedly  required  to  be 
useful,  she  went  out  on  the  lawn,  where  the 
gentlemen  were  collected  round  the  camera, 
and  asked  how  she  could  be  of  sendee. 

"  Oh,  come,"  said  Mr.  Clavering,  turning  at 
the  sound  of  her  voice,  '^now  we  shall  get  on 
famously,  for  this  lady  knows  and  can  do 
everything.  Mrs.  Morn  ay,  we  are  all  so  stupid 
here,  we  cannot  make  this  gentleman  under- 
stand that  the  Yicar  wishes  to  know  if  he  could 
take  three  views  of  the  interior  of  the  church 
before  he  goes,  and  what  would  be  his  charge?" 

Eleanor  translated  the  inquiry  in  the  best 
German  she  could  command;  but  she  had  to 
repeat  it  twice,  rather  to  her  discomfiture, 
with    the    gentlemen     crowding     impatiently 
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round,  each  eager  to  have  his  remarks  made 
intelligible  immediately,  and  wondering,  when 
people  professed  to  speak  a  language,  they  did 
not  make  themselves  understood.  The  pho- 
tographer returned  a  brief  answer,  to  the  effect 
that  it  could  be  done,  but  his  charge  he  could 
not  name  without  a  little  calculation;  and 
leaving  his  apparatus,  he  walked  deliberately 
to  the  shed  where  his  plates  were  kept,  making 
a  sign  to  Mrs.  Mornay  to  follow. 

Mr.  Clavering  gave  her  his  arm,  and  they 
walked  together  to  the  door.  The  German 
was  writing  with  the  stump  of  an  old  pencil 
on  a  scrap  of  paper,  and  did  not  turn  his  head 
till  he  had  finished,  when  he  handed  the  unin- 
viting billet  to  the  lady,  and,  for  fear  of  losing 
time,  began  stuffing  tobacco  into  his  pipe. 

Uncle  Rupert  put  on  his  spectacles,  and 
looked  over  Eleanor's  shoulder. 

"  What  do  you  call  that,  my  dear?  Is  it 
the  German  character,  or  Egyptian  hiero- 
glyphics?" 

She  made  no  reply. 

"  Can  you  make  it  out?  You  must  be  un- 
commonly clever  if  you  can." 

Still  no  answer;  she  stood  looking  first  at 
the  writing,  then  at  the  writer,  as  if  all  her 
faculties  were  gone. 
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'•You  no  understand?"  said  the  latter, 
stretching  out  his  hand  for  the  paper. 

"  I  don't  think  she  does,"  said  Mr.  Claver- 
ing.  "  Suppose  we  see  what  Arthur  can  do. 
He  has  a  smattering  of  the  tongue,  I  fancy." 

'•  No,  no,  I  understand,"  stammered  Eleanor, 
"  it  was  only " 

'^  The  smell  of  all  those  poisonous  che- 
micals, making  you  feel  uncomfortable — I  am 
sure  of  it.  There,  do  not  think  any  more 
about  it,  but  come  and  sit  down  a  minute. 
What  am  I  to  say  to  the  Vicar?" 

She  looked  as  if  she  did  not  comprehend 
the  question.  The  German,  who  was  striking 
a  light,  spoke  to  her  rather  quickly.  She 
started,  and  hurriedly  explained  that  the  terms 
were  left  to  the  liberality  of  the  employer. 

"  A  very  unbusiness-like  way  of  doing 
things,"  said  Uncle  Eupert,  "  and  one  I  would 
never  agree  to  for  a  moment,  but  the  Vicar  can 
please  himself  I  say,  sir,  you  are  not  going  to 
smoke  in  the  lady's  face,  I  hope.  She  has 
had  quite  enough  to  give  her  a  headache  with- 
out that." 

"  Ja,  ya,"  said  the  German,  coolly  taking  the 
paper  from  Eleanor's  passive  hand,  and  after 
twisting  it  up,  applying  it  to  his  lighted  match. 
"  Ver  goot  for  headache,"  he  pronounced,  hold 
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ing  liis  pipe  between  his  teeth,  "ver  goot. 
Jar 

"But  I  say,  no;  so  if  you  choose  to  smoke, 
don't  stand  so  near  the  lady,  do  you  hear?  If 
he  does,  it  is  not  much  use,  as  he  cannot  un- 
derstaad.  You  had  better  go  in,  my  dear, 
while  I  let  Mr.  Wynne  know." 

He  turned  away  as  he  spoke ;  the  German 
waited  a  moment,  passed  close  to  Mrs. 
Mornay,  and  exchanged  a  few  words;  after 
which  he  followed  Mr.  Clavering,  and  she  re- 
turned to  the  house. 

There  are  some  days  that  are  so  long,  it 
seems  an  insult  to  our  reafcn  to  reckon  them 
by  the  usual  allowance  of  hours  and  minutes. 
Such  a  day  was  this  to  Eleanor  Atterbury. 
The  scene  just  described  took  place  in  the 
morning ;  in  the  afternoon,  Mr.  Clavering, 
having  business  to  transact  in  the  town,  set  off, 
according  to  his  active  habit,  to  walk  there. 
Soon  after  his  departure,  Anne's  indisposition 
took  a  turn  that  dismayed  her  anxious  guar- 
dians. She  seemed  unable  to  rest,  or  to  be 
still  for  two  minutes,  but  walked  up  and  down, 
and  in  and  out  of  the  rooms,  sometimes  with 
her  hand  pressed  to  her  head,  with  such  a  look 
of  weary  distress,  as  went  to  all  their  hearts  to 
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see.  Now  and  then  she  would  sit  down,  and 
suffer  Eleanor  to  hold  a  cool  lotion  to  her 
burning  temples ;  and  then  would  suddenly 
start  up  from  under  her  hand,  as  if  its  light 
touch  were  agony,  and  resume  the  restless 
wandering;  till  she  was  ao^ain  tired  out.  In 
vain  her  nurse  tried  to  get  her  to  bed;  she 
went  once  to  her  room,  but  in  five  minutes 
was  down  stairs  again,  confessing  that  she 
could  not  bear  to  be  alone — she  did  not  know 
why.  An  attempt  was  made  to  induce  her  to 
see  Arthur's  medical  attendant  when  he  called, 
but  to  no  purpose;  and  they  were  obliged  to 
promise  no  one  should  see  her  mthout  her 
consent.  All  were  thankful  when,  about  six 
o'clock.  Uncle  Rupert  returned,  rather  tired, 
but  fresh  and  cheerful  from  his  walk,  and  little 
prepared  for  the  worn,  anxious  faces  he  found 
waiting  for  him.  His  presence,  however,  had 
an  immediate  good  effect.  Anne  seemed 
cheered,  and  grew  gradually  quieter ;  and  when 
he  produced  a  letter,  announcing  that  Edward 
had  carried  his  point,  and  would  be  with 
them  the  next  day  as  early  as  possible,  bright- 
ened up  sufficiently  to  take  a  heavy  load  off 
the  hearts  of  her  companions.  The  tea  was 
brought  in,  and  Uncle  Eupert,  seeing  the 
urgency  of  the  case,  kept  talking  on  as  cheer- 
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fully  as  if  nothing  was  the  matter,  of  all  he  had 
seen  and  done  since  they  parted. 

"  I  did  one  very  stupid  thing, though,  Arthur; 
very  unlike  me,  I  must  say.  This  letter  of  Ned's 
came,  of  course,  by  the  second  post,  and  as 
he  says  in  it  that  it  was  just  possible  he  might 
be  with  us  before  we  had  finished  reading  it, 
I  must  needs  be  foolish  enough  to  go  down  to 
the  station,  and  dawdle  about  there,  on  the 
chance  of  his  coming,  till  it  was  too  late  to  go 
to  the  bank.  So,  after  carrying  my  money  all 
that  way,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  carrying  it 
back  again.  Anne,  my  love,  can  you  lock  this 
pocket-book  up  for  me  in  your  desk  for  to- 
night? I  will  take  it  in  the  first  thing  to- 
morrow." 

Anne  took  the  pocket-book  readily  enough, 
but  instead  of  stirring,  turned  to  Eleanor  with 
a  faint  smile,  and  handed  it  to  her  with  her 
keys.  "  I  feel  as  if  I  had  not  courage  to  move, 
now  I  am  easier.  My  desk  is  in  the  next  room. 
Will  you  do  it  for  me  ?" 

"  No  hurry,  Mrs.  Mornay,"  said  Mr.  Cla- 
vering,  "  no  hurry.  After  you  have  made  the 
tea  will  be  time  enough,  for  here  com-es  Adam 
with  the  urn.  That  reminds  me — Adam !  what 
did  that  doubtful-looldng  fellow  want  that  1 
saw  you  talking  to  at  the  Lion  ?" 
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The  question  was  abruptly  put,  which  might 
account  for  the  man's  start ;  he  stumbled  with 
the  urn,  and  Mrs.  Mornay  had  a  narrow  escape. 
As  it  was,  a  cup  was  the  only  sufferer,  Adam's 
strength  and  quickness  saving  himself  and  the 
urn  just  in  time. 

''  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir.  Was  it  the  Lion, 
you  said,  sir  ?" 

"  Yes.  I  had  to  leave  a  newspaper  at  the 
vicarage,  and  saw  you  standing  for  nearly 
twenty  minutes,  talking  to  a  fellow  who  looked 
like  a  jockey." 

"  Oh,  you  mean  that  party,  sir  ?  Yes,  it 
must  have  been  full  twenty  minutes,  sir.  I  had 
just  stepped  down  about  the  oats,  as  you  bid 
me,  sir — and  I  thought  I  should  never  be  rid 
of  him." 

"  What  on  earth  did  he  want  ?" 

"  Well,  sir,  he  was  asking  about — about  the 
German,  and  how  long  he  would  stop,  and 
where  he  came  from,  and  the  like.  Very  cu- 
rious about  him  he  was  indeed — very  curious." 

"  No  friend  of  his,  I  hope  ?  I  never  saw  a 
more  disreputable  looking  fellow  in  my  life." 

"  Nor  I,  sir.     Not  often." 

"Keep  a  sharp  look-out,  Adam,  that  we 
do  not  have  such  gentry  prowHng  about  the 
grounds.   I  heard  of  two  robberies  in  the  town, 
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and  the  report  is  that  a  famous  London  burglar 
is  lurking  about  here,  having  made  the  metro- 
polis too  hot  to  hold  him.  We  do  not  want  him 
to  try  his  skill  on  Lawleigh." 

''  No,  sir." 

Adam  moved  away,  with  the  respectful  smile 
of  a  confidential  domestic,  and  Mrs.  Mornay, 
having  made  the  tea,  followed  to  lock  up  the 
pocket-book  in  Anne's  little  room.  She  stopped 
him  in  the  passage.  "  What  was  the  man  like 
who  spoke  to  you,  Adam  ?" 

"  Like,  ma'am  ?  Well,  I  can  hardly  say. 
Darkish,  with  big  whiskers — cut-away  coat — 
red  necktie — got  up  to  look  like  a  horse-deal- 
ing party,  I  should  say,  ma'am,  more  than  any- 
thing else." 

"  You  do  not  know  v/ho  he  was,  or  where 
he  came  from  ?" 

"  I  ?  No,  indeed,  ma'am,  I  am  happy  to 
say.     I  can  inquire,  if  you  wish  it." 

"  No,  thank  you — no."  She  turned  thought- 
fully away  into  the  little  sitting-room  opening 
into  the  garden,  where  Anne's  desk  usually 
stood;  and,  having  locked  up  the  pocket-book, 
was  coming  out  again,  when  she  found  Adam 
standing  at  the  door,  as  if  waiting  for  her. 

"  What  is  it  ?"  she  asked,  rather  surprised. 

^'  I  only  thought,  if  you  were  uneasy  about 
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that  strange  man,  ma'am,  I  would  step  to  the 
Lion,  and  ask  about  the  German,  and  whether 
he  has  any  idle  companions  coming  after  him, 
if  it  will  be  any  satisfaction  to  you." 

"  Pray  do  not  trouble  yourself.  It  is  per- 
fectly unnecessary." 

"  Oh,  very  good,  ma'am ;  if  you  say  so,  of 
course  you  know  best.  I  only  thought  I  would 
mention  it." 

Eleanor  passed  him  without  further  remark, 
and  returned  to  the  hall. 

"  Keep  those  keys,"  said  Anne,  when  she 
offered  them;  "  if  I  am  not  down  in  time  to- 
morrow morning,  you  will  know  where  to  find 
the  money  for  my  uncle.  I  mean  to  be  very 
prudent,  and  go  early  to  bed,  for  now  my  head- 
ache is  gone,  I  feel  as  if  I  should  sleep ;  and 
perhaps  it  may  end  in  my  being  lazy,  and  not 
coming  down  till  late." 

They  were  all  as  ready  to  give  her  indul- 
gence in  the  morning,  as  if  late  rising  had  been 
the  summit  of  human  virtue  ;  and  she  was 
sufficiently  worn  out  to  be  docile,  and  let  Nurse 
Moyle  doctor  and  cosset  her  to  her  heart's  con- 
tent. But  the  cares  of  the  house  were  not  ended 
when  she  had  withdrawn  ;  Arthur  had  been 
suffering  acutely  all  day,  and  though  he  had 
concealed  it   as  well   as  he  could,  while  the 
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anxiety  about  Anne  was  at  its  height,  it  made 
him  so  unwell,  that  Mrs.  Sydney  and  Eleanor 
had  enough  to  occupy  them  in  attending  to  his 
wants,  and  devising  solace  for  his  pain,  till 
near  eleven  o'clock.  He  was  as  much  touched 
by  Eleanor's  assiduity  as  she  was  by  his  patient 
fortitude. 

"  You  are  as  good  as  a  sister  to  me,"  he  said, 
when  she  was  bidding  him  good  night;  "when 
I  am  gone,  granny  will  think  of  all  this,  and 
love  you  for  your  goodness  to  such  a  poor 
helpless  wretch.  I  wish  I  could  do  something 
brotherly  for  you  in  return." 

"  I  may  remind  you  of  that  wish  some 
day."    _ 

'^  Will  you  really  look  on  me  as  a  brother 
when  you  want  one  ?" 

"  I  never  wanted  one  more,"  she  said,  with 
a  deep  sigh. 

"  Then  bear  in  mind,  I  am  at  your  command. 
I  would  not  stick  at  a  trifle  to  serve  you — only 
you  must  not  put  it  off  too  long.  I  hope  you 
will  sleep  as  well  as  I  mean  to  do,  after  all  your 
fatigue;  though  you  look,  I  must  say,  as  fresh 
as  if  you  had  done  nothing." 

He  might  well  say  so,  judging  by  the  glow 
on  her  cheeks,  and  the  quick  light  in  her  eyes. 
Sleep  !  the  very  word  was  mockery  to   one 
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whose  blood  was  dancing  in  her  veins  as  hers 
was  when  she  stood  in  her  room  at  midnight, 
listening  if  the  house  were  really  still — if  no 
more  doors  were  likely  to  open,  no  more  anxious 
feet  wandering  about,  above  or  below.  All 
was  still,  so  still  that  every  rustle  of  her  dress 
sounded  like  a  noise,  and  she  found  it  would 
not  add  to  her  courage  to  listen  any  longer. 
She  e^lanced  from  the  window — the  clouds 
were  hurrying  over  the  face  of  the  moon,  and 
the  pale  light  that  gleamed  in  the  garden  one 
moment,  was  obscured  the  next.  She  gazed  a 
few  moments  only,  then  sank  on  her  knees,  in 
brief,  but  very,  very  earnest  prayer,  the  cry  of 
the  soul  in  the  valley  of  gloom  and  peril,  when 
every  step  is  taken  in  darkness,  among  pitfalls 
and  snares  invisible,  and  the  only  hope  is  in 
the  Guide  it  dinars  to — but  cannot  see.     And 

o 

then  ^she  put  on  her  hat  and  cloak,  and  care- 
fully shielding  her  candle  with  her  hand,  glided 
down  stairs. 

Bruno  was  asleep  on  the  rug  at  the  bottom, 
and  she  only  just  escaped  falling  over  him. 
He  lifted  his  head  in  a  very  sleepy  way,  as  if 
to  ask  if  anything  was  the  matter ;  but  a  gentle 
pat  on  the  head  kept  him  quiet,  and  he 
watched  her  with  the  philosophy  of  one  too 
old  to  be  surprised  at  a  trifle,  as  she  passed 
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into  Anne's  sitting-room,  gently  closing  the 
door  after  her.  The  key  of  the  garden  door 
hung  on  a  nail  near  the  hinges,  and  she  had 
no  difficulty  in  opening  it.  She  left  it  ajar, 
and  stepped  out  into  the  garden.  Once  there, 
impatience  conquered  fear  and  caution ;  she 
hurried  on  without  pausing  to  listen,  regard- 
less of  the  chill  dews  that  beat  upon  her  from 
the  lilac  bushes  and  evergreens,  stumbling  in 
the  uncertain  light  more  than  once,  but  never 
relaxing  her  speed  till  she  was  in  the  shrubbery 
walk,  nearest  to  the  field  where  the  school  feast 
had  been  held.  There  she  stopped,  and  was' 
looking  anxiously  right  and  left,  trying  in  vain 
to  penetrate  the  deep  shadows  that  baffled  her 
vision,  when  the  bushes  v/ere  cautiously  drawn 
aside,  and  the  German  emerged  into  the  moon- 
light. He  stopped  one  moment,  pulled  off  his 
wig  and  beard,  and  the  next  she  was  clasped 
in  the  arms  of  her  husband. 
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